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m i.wi to uppour (although not 
the last in chronological otder) 
pt ihe voiumey on Grand Stra- 
it of the official histories of the 
®wil. World War hu.s been fortun- 
| 1 hi its author. • None could be 
tor qualified than the editor of 
Wen and Governments to weave 
to one harmonious whole the coni- 
fetal uni! many-colouted threads 
■to mwl crucial period of the war. 
•BBsl l<*42 to Septembw 1943. 

£Ufe beginning of the period the 
™ (or the United Nations as they 
M them selves officially in those 
■»«> were still on the dofonsive. short 
ffewircei'in every field, deeply 
about the effect of the Ocr- 
submnrine campaign in the 
lie and with no clear sign of vie* 
Iftuny limd campaign , r-in Russia, 
Middle or .the. Par Bast. .Nor \vaa 
yny by of hope in the strategic 
tag campaign against Germany. 
*Wch lobes wore high- and results 
*$:■’ . / ; 

Hicijpd of this period Italy was 
H the war and llU: Allies were 
at'Sulernb,' agreement having 
firiagjf ott . the outline 

pipd tlmmg for an : invasion of 

S "*™* direct from the United King- 
i Rubidns had already deve- . 
«: grout counter-offensive 
» to' roll forward inexorably 
Y«whelmed the remnuntsof 
% Aniiy ijjt Berlin, jhe dbj 
^tnO' Subkniirlne; to which 
L'watfiiire 'the devotion of 
■cUyo ulr effort made a major 
‘ion. 1 wfti Well on yvay . 

tiffed with a great Upsurge 
Jtap Miipbuildlng. at last te- 
m tu !'-,P p jhrfrom the list of f«c- 
any otlter, 
^[Pluy ment of military 
ek£. • ^9 growing 

Sf ^ attack! oh.Germahyi de^ 
W Qombcr Contrtaud'a Lud- 
;anu: the : .Unitcd 

pAir;F^^ ;Flybg .^ r ^ gM 


by day, was at last beginning lo hit 
Germany hard. Finally the resources 
available to the Allies were matching 
up to their military needs to the ex- 
tent that, ut the Second Washington 
Conference in May 1943. the Com- 
bined Stuff Planners could report that 
all the ground forces and all the naval 
forces required could bo made avail- 
able : that, broadly, there were suffi- 
cient air. forces to meet requirements 
in all theatres ; and that personnel 
shipping would be available to meet 
the optimum deployment up to the 
limits imposed by the availability of 
cargo shipping. As regards the latter, 
the deficiencies were small and their 
effect would not be unmanageable: 
They made the same remark about 
landing-cruft, but. in tjais case they 


MICHAEi. HOWARD s 
Grand Strategy 

Volume IV: August 1942 -September 
1943. 

773pp. HMSO. £7.25. 

were to bo proved wrong, steel sup- 
plies being the limiting factor. 

, That they could report such a satis- 
factory slate of affairs was primarily 
due to the battles that hud been fought 
round the tables oF the planners, the 
Chiefs of -Staff and their political 
leaders, which hud brought the re- 
quirements into relation to the re- 
sources. In the process many ideals 
had been sacrificed. Winston Chur- 
chill had had to forgo many of 
fi Is most treasured projects— libera^ 


tion of the Balkans and support of 
Turkey, u landing in Norway, a 
switch from Burma to Sumutni and 
the fitruita of Malacca -, Roosevelt 
had had to accept severe limitations, 
on aid to China i both Nimilz and 
Macarthur had had to adjust their 
ambitions in the Pacific, and Stalin 
had had to 'boW to the Tael that 
there would be no cross-Chunnel 
invasion in I943 j ' 

While thc$e problems of grand 
strategy had been thrashed out; great 
battles had been fought. Eighth Army 
hud advanced from El Alamein to 
Tunis, and on through Sicily to Italy. 
North Africa had been invaded from 
the West, Its whole, northern shore 
' cleared and the Mediterranean 
opened for- shipping. ' The Russians 
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had advanced from Stalingrtid to yL 
Kursk. Nimitz hud wrested com-M 
mand of the Pacific from tlie Japan- 
esc, und Macarthur had fought. nlera‘ 
buttles in New Guinea and die ; 
Solomons. 

“But”, u*i Michael Howard says' 
in Iris preface, 

these battles could not have been fought ■ 
at all if decisions had. not been token to . 
deploy certain forces at certain points in ■ 
order to ucliiqve certain objectives. .The 
proress of reaching' these decisiqus was ; 
complex and often bitter. Should air- 
craft bo used lo bomb German 'cities of. 
to support Allied forces in the Jtoutfi* 
West Pacific ?. Sfhbuid. naval escorts bo 
used to protect convoy** of war material 
to the Soviet Union or lo cover landings 
in North Africa 7 Should long raiigC 
aircraft bo used to intact submarines in . 
the Atlantic or to support guerrillas in 
the Balkans 1 (affi) where in the Atlantic, 
and which' guerrillas in the Balkans) 7 .. 
Should shipping He used to maintain im- 
ports into the United Kingdom or to. 
build up iu amphibious attack on 
Burnt a 7 Above all. should Allied re* . 
sources be ysed to esiend the conflict in 
the Mediterranean, or concentrated in 
preparations ■ for, a ; cros^-Chknncl 
attack 7 ... 

None of thews issues was straightfor- 
ward. All involved technical and often 
political problems which could be re- 
solved only by experts, or by- statesmen 
with the ability to. make themselves: 
experts. Many were complicated, by pro- 
fcssioital br nalionpl bias und. all- wend . 
closely inieiconnecteil. Aigumenfe were - 
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huwii ’ ..17 vr. til ; 

shaped at many levels .wUnln the Plan-... 
ning Staffs. The Ch\ch of Slalt theju- . 
selves were powerful p$«unailtlp* wlio 
wore Seldom content Mnipty to speak to 
a brief. When agredmem was at lafet 
raftcheil within aiidbolweiin iho Servtceti . 
the cusa had lo be argued with an. 
imperious Trimo Minister und with All M 
who liftd,' it anything, even greater difth ; 
culty in -hammering; put a unaiunuHis, 
view. The problems: were dpt ones- tli at. 
leiit thomselve-i irt rapi4'Uecl^ion,.and ih6 ■ . 

f irucos of reaching * decision dnes iint .' ‘ 
end ilsolf to suetfpcl analysis or do ref ip- ■; 
' , lion. To buntmari/e would, oniy lod. 
(fften. ba ]to distort. ■' • 

. . • Tliis explains why tllU yoluitt® t 

j- with its . appendixes, to, hivrc Ihyttii.. y, 
. : 709 Paget; But, ioi V '* 
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is ;i ilufir/u in rc;ni. T|, t style is 
jIiu i-.\ j-.lijn.il mi is crystal L-kir. 
Unc chapter leads In a nut her witit a 
telling phrase at the end nf each, 
piiinliitj! the way In the subject nf the 
iic.sl, :is in a skrllul serial story. Ii is 
a iinuM of the Jiisiurian’.s ail. Draw- 
ing together inln one colic rent whole 
fl iKitk-rn of events, discussions and 
messages over a global Held, covering 
every aspect of war and puli ties, is a 
formidable la.sk, which Professor 
Howard lias accomplished with intri- 
cate skill, ft is to be compared with 
the artist's problem in depicting a 
great battle scene, except that in an 
official history artist's licence cannot 
, be allowed. The official records must 
i be the raw material : the account must 
! be authoritative, authenticated in 
every detail and scrupulously fair. To 
have achieved all this and in addition 
. to have, produced n book which it is 
; a pleasure to read is a literary 
i achievement of the highest order. 

The major problems which the 
British and UiTiled States Chiefs of 
Staff had to face during this period 
and attempt to solve, when they got 
together in Washington. Casablanca 
and Quebec with the President and 
Prime Minister, were the balance of 
priorities and therefore of resources 
between Europe, including the Medi- 
terranean, and (he Far East, and 
within Europe between the Medi- 
terranean and n direct cross-Channel 
invasion. There were, of course, other 
very important aspects of the wnr: 
the Battle of the Atlantic and the 
bomber campaign. They a fleeted nnd 
were affected by the other main 
problems of strategy, but their 
planning and execution were not so 
much an affair of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Priority for 
Europe 


.The story starts with an agree- 
ment: that the defeat of Germany 
must come first, and that Europe 
therefore had priority over the Indo- 
Pacifle theatre. To the Americuns 


ii'T the Bril is fi Army whii.li h.nl been 
built up in the United King. It mi since 
l lie {lays nf Dunkirk could he 
expected in stand idle while the 
Russians Imre the full weight nf the 
German war machine. Jf ilic Soviet 
Union gave up. there was no hope 
whatever of a successful outcome of 
Ihc war. In July, 1942, ihe outlook 
in the desert war against Rommel 
looked iis bleak as Ihe scene in 
Burma. Keluclantfy therefore the 
United States Chiefs nf Staff accepted 
GymnaM, the invasion of North 
Africa from Ihc west ; but with Ihc 
proviso that ii should only be under- 
taken if the situation in Russia by 
.September 15, 1942, indicated such 
a collapse of Russian resistance that 
Hie Germans would be able to release 
sufficient forces from the eastern 
front to the west to make Roundup 
clearly out of the question in 1943. 
If that were so, Gymnast should be 
In (inched before December. 1942. If 
this, in their eyes undesirable, course 
had to be adopted, Roundup would 
not be possible in 1943, and the 
general strategy for Europe would be 
o containing one of holding & defen- 
sive ring, once established in North 
Africa, pounding away at Germany 
by air and switching the main effort 
to the Indu-Pnciflc. 

The British Chiefs of Staff gave 
silent acquiescence to I his line, but it 
was very soon undermined first by 
the Prime Minister and rapidly Ihcre- 
uftcr by the President. Each in turn 
agreed eagerly that Gymnast (which 
later became Torch) should be under- 
taken. They totally ignored the pro- 
viso and saw no reason to delay the 
decision, which was taken by Roose- 
velt on July 30, 1942. 

■ The rest of the book is in essence 
the story of the misunderstandings 
and differences which arose from the 
gradual erosion of the stand taken by 
the United Slates Chiefs of Staff 
coloured throughout by their feeling 
of having been tricked or let down 
by the British on this occasion. It 
nffected the actual plan for Torch. If 
the aim of the landings in 


raiican. Fit her the Allies should re- 
vert in (heir original priorities, and 
plan and press forward with Round- 
up as soon as possible, or they should 
slick in the “ containment " strategy 
in Europe and switch their effort to 
the I mlo- Pacific theatre. 


At . - -- — iii North 

Africa was merely (o establish a link 

this meant that Bolero, the build-up L"e of Morocco ^ as^hase £?!?,! lh 1 
of United States forces in the United m,v °l oS airand 

Kingdom in anticipation of operations, there was no reason 

Roundup, Ihc cross-Channel invasion; 
had first priority. But by August, 

1942, the beginning of Ihc period 
with which this volume deals, it wns 
clear (hat Roundup was not possible 
in.lhal year, and that there was doubt 
about its possibility in the first half 
of 1943, 


But neither the United Stutes Army 


, „ . , - J reason 

lo venture too far into the Mcditcr- 
riinean and thus increase the risks 
which intervention by Spain or by 
Germany in Spain would bring. 

When these hesitations had been 
overcome. Torch had been successful 
nnd clearance of the whole North 
African shore accepted, there was an 
even greater reluctance lo accept fur- 
ther commitments jn the Mediter- 


(. i remits Unices had by now. how- 
ever. changed, lil Aknncin and its 
sequel, leading tu the early prospect 
of joining hands at Tunis and the 
clearance of the Mediterranean sea 
route, had opened up exciting possi- 
bilities in the whole Mediterranean 
area. The need to lake Ihc great 
military risk of a possibly premature 
cross-Channel invasion to save Russia 
from collapse had disappeared. Far 
from collapsing, it now looked as if 
Russian pressure on the Germans 
would be one of the factors which 
would make Roundup possible, 
although not in 1943. As in the prt-. 
vious year, it would be intolerable lo 
keep large forces hanging about 
doing nothing once Tunis was cap- 
tured, and the exciting prospect of 
knocking Italy out of Ihe war 
loomed, as did (hat of exploiting the 
difficulties which this would bring lo 
the Germans in the Balkans. And 
might not Turkey then be persuaded 
lo throw in her lot with Ihc Allies 7 
The oilfields of Rumania and some 
of the important war industries in the 
south of Germany, hitherto practi- 
cally immune to bombing, could be 
brought within range if Italy or 
Turkey could bo used as a base. These 
were the prizes that lo the British, 
and particularly to Churchill, seemed 
within grasp. In comparison ihe 
need to bring greater aid to Chinn 
via the Burma road or the airlift over 
the hump in order to employ her 
forces and airfields in the wnr against 
Jnpan, and lo devote greater efforts 
to Ihe island-hopping Pacific war, 
seemed less immediate. To launch 
a cross-Channel invasion before the 
conditions for success were favour- 
able seemed Ihe pursuit of folly for 
the sake of principle. 

Once more to the Americans the 
British, either through pusillanimity 
or through guile, seemed lo be evad- 
ing previous undertakings. Decisions 
were finally reached at the Second 
Washington Conference in May, 
1943, shortly after the end of Hie 
North African campaign, as a result 
of hard bargaining between the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. First they 
fixed a target date for Roundttn— 

1. 1944 — and a definite allot- 
ment of forces to it— nine assault and 
twenty build-up divisions. To achieve 
this, Eisenhower would have to re- 
turn four American and three British 


divisions m the United Kingdom be- 
fore the end of the year and also the 
additional air forces lie had been 
given fur the invasion of Sicily. The 
second was dial, in exploitation of 
lhal invasion, Eisenhower was to 
mount "such operation.-, as are best 
calculated to eliminate Italy from the 
Wiir nnd lo contain the maximum 
number of German divisions”; but 
each operation was to be subject to 
ihe approval of the Combined Chiefs 
and. this second decision would be 
subject to review once Sicily had 
been occupied. The Americans had 
succeeded in obtaining a firm and 
unequivocal British commitment to 
Roundup and set severe limitations 
on potential British ambitions in the 
Mediterranean ; but they themselves 
had been forced to face the fact that, 
if Italy collapsed, something had to 
be done lo exploit the situation. 

These decisions determined the 
subsequent course of the war in 
Europe, till hough the Allies became 
as heavily committed in Italy as Mar- 
shall feared and predicted that they 
would. Exactly what contribution 
that made to the success of either the 
Russian advance or the operations 
m North-West Europe remains a 
subject of great controversy, outside 
the scope of this volume. 

The Chinese 
contribution 

In the Far East the discussions of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff re- 
volved fundamentally around the 
contribution which China or its air- 
fields could make to the war against 
Japan. Here there were many wheels 
within wheels. Within China itself 
Chcnnaiill's demands for absolute 
priority for his air force, so that it 
could develop air attacks on the Jap- 
anese in Chinn, at sen nnd in Japan 
itself, were favoured by both Chlang 
Kai-shek nnd Roosevelt, Slilwcll, 
backed by Marshall, viewed both 
Chennnult's claims for the effect he 
would produce and for the ability of 
the airlift over the hump lo support 
it with the greatest scepticism. Stil- 
wcll appreciated that such action 
would inevitably lead to attacks by 
the Japanese army on the airfields, 
which the Chinese army would not 
be able or willing lo resist. He saw 
the rcconqucst of northern Burma 
and the opening of n road lo Chung- 
king ai the only way of keeping 
Chinn in the war; and the Chinese 
would certainly not play a part in 
this unless the British played a full 
part themselves. 


Wavcll, starved 0 f 
except Indian mannl l* 


immense difiic 

P«*. terrain and 

! an [, embark o.u i V r 

1 l ™ [or a purpo^'f 
tff doubtful value or ,1 1 
British. The only sens£ 
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were never made nvaibhu l' " ’ ! 7 

Operation Amlin reifeftMte *«"* conspiracy lias an ugly 
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Intriguer for good causes 


6m fragments 


Western e:us". wrote 
one ol his almr- 
of autobiography. 


lo pursue wills-o'-the-wiiD, 

landing in Sumatra or L TuJ-‘ deferent was its meaning in 
B C S PI 5 nt ° f - Win8al <* Wbnd. where, if anything- a person 
„ ‘ ,n 8® Penetration Group -dmnu.fi not to he a conspirator, 
establishment of South Z f^difierenev lies the key to the 
V™*™*; t ,c a PP 0| ntment (f ^h.guily of his personality. So far 
Moiinjbajlcn lo command iu « ha was publicly known at all. 
cessful development of As , Lhieh was only in. the last decade 
operations in the Pacific, a .i u| Ci Relingec had the roputa 
release of resources from k fha j being a era 1 1 y intriguer to 


lor 
uni lien lion 
was sub- 


terranean eventually madep .Realises. ’such as the u 
implementation of the photic Europe. His earlier life 
well had consistently andslul! m to much deliberate mystification, 
advocated. ^ secretary, lolm Horn inn. 

Within the pattern of these i -bxi found it impossible completely 
discussions. Professor |[ to unravel. He had a so sped record 
reveals the fascinating bactpn in many uamlries. In France lie was 
the political complications pot known us" I’homme des Anglais ; 
both the landings in North) la Mexico, where he a rived in the 
and the surrender of Italy. Ik, uA y 192(K as a penniless refugee, he 
of the term “ unconditional i pbyed a. significant part in I rust rating 
der”, almost haphazardly rat American “dollar imperialism " ; in 
Roosevelt, is clearly revealed,* dx United Slates in consequence he 
ns the difficulties it led lo, fi$ ns imprisoned, deported and later 

■refused re-admission. Vet in the 
Second World War lie was an 
honoured representative of his couii- 
i(iy in Britain, Russia and America 
ihke. 

The driving purpose of his life 
ro the resuscitation of his native 


Jnrly in dealing with the ti 
There arc many other cur? 
the record being put stra!^; 
the many distortions to whrii 
been subjected over the yeaifi 
impartial and authoritative w 

Theso were great probka 


great events. world-embraciDgi Itoand. But unlike many Polish 

scope, complex in all their mW p*'"— 

and inextricable rclationshipsT i 
years later,- far from being 6 


The Scholar-Critic 

An hilradaciian to Literary Research 
F. W.- BATESON Emeritus Fellow of 
Corpus Chrlsti College , Oxford. A Lively 
.. and entertaining guide to literary research 
for the graduate student, Mr. Bateson 
discusses the importance of the sense of 
fact in literary criticism, the use o£ works 
of reference and attitudes and style in 
literature, giving examples to illustrate 
the special problems raised by -literature 
and the techniques required for their 
solution. He then looks at interpreta- 
tion, textual criticism and Literary history, 
and finally at the presentation of schol- 
arly criticism. £2 

* 

Clough : The Critical 
Heritage 

EDITED BY MIOHAEL THORPE ' 
Associate Professor of English. Univer- 
sity of Calgary. From the 1860s the ! 
worthy rnan that was Clough .was con- 
stantly: praised at the expense of his rela- ! 
lively disappointing work. His reputa- 
. lion suffered when: (he inevitable anti!- 
Victorian reaction set, in and It is only in '■ 
recent years that a juster estimate of him ■ 
has emerged as ihe success that a few ' . 
discerning Viotorians believed him to be. 

Tills selection of essays, reviews and £x- ■ ! . 
tracts from various sources presents n ' 1 
cross-section of the . contemporary and - 1 
near. contemporary response to his work, ’ 
covering the period from 1848 to 1919. 

. . 1 ■ . . £5 ’ ' 



John Dee 

: of an Elizabethan Magus 

T- FRENOH John Dee was Eng- 
. lands first great Hermetic magus, a philo- 
soptier-m&gioian in the Continental tradi- 
tion of MarsiUo Ficlno, Pico della Mlran- 
dola and Henry Cornelius Agrippa. But 
“ e W 4S also, a respected practical scientist, 
: and study shows hkiv as a traly.unL. 

vei-sal man who 1 investigated all areas of 
- knowledge, peter French examines the 
intellectual climate within which Dee 
. w^fked and discusses the black legend 
wmch grew up about Dee after his death 
and which has influenced later thinking 
. about him. 16 pp plates £3,75 

England, France , 
i: and Christendom 1377-99 

; J. I. N, PALMER Lecturer In History, 
University of Hull. This study of the 
r VP* fiercely fought portion of the Hun- 
dred Years War describes the nature of 
, the wars, fppght during the reigns of 
i ejMes VFof France and Richard IT of 

England,,, rt ,gtvl«. in account of the ln- 

tricatq. diplomacy and politics on both 
• [I 1 ® Ftenen arid English sides, , examitiln& 
the efforts made lo achieve a .lasting 
. p^ace. ; 3pp plates, maps and tables ■ £4 


Political Parties 
in Modern Britain 

£**0!£ ai dzational and Functional Guide 
EDITED AND INTRODUCED BY 
^ EES AND RICHARD 
(UMBER both at the Department of Poli- 
tics. university of Keele. An introduc- 
tory guide to the study of political par- 
wes in Britain which views them less as 
instruments of government and more as 
distinctive phenomena with a wide range 
of organizational and functional attri- 
bules. £3.J5 

Interviewing in 
Market and Social Research 

JOAN M;AQ FARLANE ■ -SMTFH;~~ ~A- 
■ pracuca work dealing with all aspects of 
data collection used in survey research 
and based on the author’s own field ex- 
pericnce as an 'interviewer, supervisor 
and Field Director. The book ccmcen- 
SE? E ,n Jj on the ‘ fa <» to face ’ inter- 

S'co b llecto. C0Vere 0lh6r mBth0 *^ 

Youth in a Changing 
Society 

I? -ED, MIUON Westhitt College of 
examines the 
’ ° ot ^, e at questions of 
^ a ’ d W‘ juvenile crime, protest 

«ons aid !,«*«„ young peop g 
society. , *. , £130 


Grammar, Meaning » 
and the Machine Analyst 
of Language I 

suaee Research Unit. Brings Bri 


'patriots, fmm PilstiiKki downwards. 
Kwas no narrow nationalist, lie 
yc-iiiH liiivi,- tut iiuim UV.US-—BW (bat Polarul ClUllll llOl bl> 
sioned by the nclivitics of ihehfffalored by men who wmked rally 
participants, one cannot, is os# from within and never left their 
this volume, but be filled ril ; native (and except lo 
mimlion for the ability of itafthwiEn enemies. .Such 
held the centre of the sla$t 
courage with which they facw-- 
immense decisions, crowding 
thick nnd fast in the turmoils 
the clarity with which Ihetf ‘ 
presented the problems and 
which the Chiefs of Staff sej<# 
reasoning and their dechiont; 
broad grasp, vigour and enusl 
ClHirchill ; the deeisiveoea 
bro:id-mindedness of Roo»« 
only were these great probkw 

issues, those xvho handled thwVr--- t~«.t usiwvvn /xusnia aim me 

iinduublcdly greal men, Allies, various long shots in 

Prime Minister and their Cw ™ 1 * u -- i 1 •• 


native land except lo confront 
enemies. Such men were 
Deeded, indeed, but they hail to he 
fflmplemenled by men capable of 
suing an a wider stage. No Reliiigcr 
mipled at ;m early age. first In 
Paris, where he had iulHiential rela- 
tive, and later lo I oinlnn. xslicic lie 
total stranger. From the oul- 
of the First World Win mi- 
wtils, he^ dabbled in innumerable 
wkm which might coiiceivahiy help 
M national purposes: ihc I'ormalion 
1“* ^Iwii region, Zionism, a sepa- 
peace between Ausliia and Ihe 


- Miin.m ll'lin -linns 111 

and Mexico and finally the 


rnmc Minister anu mcnv-^-r— medico aim nnaiiy ine 
Staff. Grand strategy HwPP^peim movement. Mis methnds 


w«:re dcUou, and indued, and otlen 
seemed poimiess Sonteliines liis 
hitter longue v.js hi, mni worst 
enemy. Me describes imahastieil 
how lie insulicil the r>iimidable 
Margot Asquith m hei own drawing- 
room at id Downing Street, and how 
he deliherateh set mil to annoy 
Ford Nortliciillc. Although ihe 
reasons lor his shabby treatment by 
the French and American govern- 
ments arc obscure, it is bard to be- 
lieve (hat none of the blame lay with 
Retinger himself. 

Because of his planned adopliun 
ol the role of eminem t’ gri.se, which 
led him lo eschew public appear- 
ances. speeches and even published 
writings, there is inevitably iiiih.Ii 
obscurity in (lie hiograpliy which bis 
I'ormei' secretary has consirucled. 
The autobiographical notes which 
he dictated laic in life are fascinat- 
ing tail incomplete. Ii is unlikely 
ever to be known, lor example, how 
he became the conlidunl of two 
Mexican Presidents in ilu-ir struggle 
with ihe United Slates Government, 
since Kelingcr's recollections of such 
episodes always begin in ihc middle. 
Even lor the most dramatic ad veil - 
lure of his life, when lie parachuted 
into German-occupied Poland at the 
age of fifty -seven. Mr Pom in 11 has 
to rely heavily on the account of his 
principal companion fin his iccon- 
sl melton of ihc siory. Nevcrlhdess, 
even tlimugli Kelingcr's self-effacing 
rc licence, the episode shineis out as 
one of Hie most exciting and coura- 
geous adventures id' Ihc war. How 
important it was in ihe evolution ol 
Polish policy towards the Soviet 
Union, which xvas its principal 
object, is hard 10 say. Reliuger 
certainly, ns the devoied supporter 
of Sikorski - and later, though less 
enlluiviaslically. ol Mikola jcyk- -wns 
always inclined lo a policy of com- 
promise with ihe Soviet government. 
But lie was loo loyal a Pole lo fail 
to assert categorically that the Rus- 
sians and 110 I die Germans were 
responsible I'm the massacre ai 
Katyn, lie was on less Mire ground 
in tisscrliiug dial die Russians de- 
liberately provoked ihe Warsaw 
Rising in 194-1 before abandoning 
the eily to ils late. 

M was natural dial during (he 
Second World War K dinger's 
energy and ingenuity were cuncini- 
t ratxxl upon Polish i 111 crush* in die 
narrow sense. But he was at die 


*.1 me I kmc malumm hi-, long cher- 
ished vision Rial Poland could only 
survive and pi.isptr m a wider 
I'liropiMli eoiilexl. 'I lie idea lirxl 
came l>i liitu in die iuieiM.ii years, 
when lie alicnJed many galhenng* 
ol socialists and trade unionists 
Ideologic ally lie was inclined to 
socialism, though never attached lo 
a formal organ i/a non. Perhaps lor 
dial reason, lie never I nils under 
stood tlu- nalionahsi inhibitions 
which ul’itieled the let I - wing parlies 
of Western I urope. As early as the 
lllid-|U2lix he was shocked Mild 
disnppnuiied by l.-rnesl Kevin’s neg- 
arive atrilude towards die European 
idea. Others from whom lie ex pec led 
sympathy were u| 11 ally discouraging 
as soon as lie iried lo Uirii theory 
into practice : Sumner Welles in ihe 
United Slates. Ciiurchifl and C’ripps 
in Britain, dc Gaulle in France, and 

even Ihc Pope. Nevertheless, lie 

persevered with Ihe backing of u 
lew enlhusiasls, aiul finally hail ihc 
sarisfacrion of seeing die Council of 
Europe emerge to I mil ion. He did 
not live lo witness the rather difler- 
eni course which tile European 
movement look after the signing of 
ihe Treaty of Rome. It might have 
surprised him. hul lie would mu 
have regretted il. 

From ItelingL-r's point of view, 
any move inwards supra-naiionaliMii 
in Europe would have been wel- 
come. He had liiUe understanding of 
ecummiics and no inieresi in admin - 
istralion (liaraderistioally. he wenl 
rlmiugl 1 life, as his biographer soys, 
with no permanent home and “ 1111 * 
burdened by possessions He was a 
pioneer of ideas rallier iliun an 
architect of constitutions. Of all life 
contemporaries in international 
affairs, perhaps ihe man most like 
him was Roosevelt's adviser, Harry 
Hopkins; hul Hopkins bad Ihe ad- 
vantage of speaking will] Hie author- 
ity of file head of a great nation. 
Roli tiger's self- imposed task of 
speaking for » nation which liad 
only twenty years of independent 
history m the past cciilmy and a 
Ir.df was infinitely more difficult. Jl 
cannot he stud dint he wholly mic- 
coeded. hut his failures were not 
ignoble. He emerges from Mr 
Pominifs frank blit sympathetic com- 
pilation as a iiuiit of burning fervour 
and sharp intelligence ; 111 many 
ways attractive and admirable, lutt 
myttleriims and taiii.ili/.mg lo the 
Lid. 


Homage in high places 


gunge Research Unit. Bnngs wpj 
two key areas of investigation, and l%4, Andr4 

ture of language and computed, made u number of .speeches 
Wilks gives an account of jj r-,r* Minister of < ulturc of the 
state of the art of analysing thfl^ m Republic. Fight ol them have 

and the theories which are used W0 J mtlude memorial 


tional grammar. 


and the theories which are used BOjUntfS memorud 

these methods, discussing m U CorbuwW 1 Brai *V e 

detail Cliomsky’s theory of WJuWf 0^( iD mS sier - » homage to 
fi/* n «i : • • ho,'™ u speech to Uncxcn 
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A’Primer~ of S6to ZetA 

A Translation of DOgen^ vhidj sm* S®n*»ptl« n of the nile 


of Zen 
Zulmonkl 


study ... 

founder of the school. 
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A Translation of DOgens ibid, smV m- eptfl, n of the n»le 

Zuintonkl by ReihS Masuaega. a 1 ^ .«« official speech-making 

SotO Zen is one of the two Wf * )oa n If a* ‘Sf W’nimemoration 

n( v “*' Buddhist thought. The ^ in Rouen and the 

nkl consists of brief fejM j gmains 0 f {Jl JjSj lri,n | sfer “f die 

1 am r/iminMa by Moulin .V* ^sistimcc leader Jean 
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addrexs is directed towards a mass of 
people la vriiic s'adressc k une 
rutile "). 

For all their occasional! nature, 
these speeches are very like other 
Malraux speeches which have been 
piibhslie<i elsewhere, and they repeal 
many of the rhemes whioh are to 
be -found ill hi* novels and in his 
other wri rings. Behind the vehe- 
mence. the exultation and the some- 
times over emphatic eloquence, there 
are a few simple, recurrent ideas. 
Naturally there is the theme of death. 
There is also the notion of Conflict, 
die dialectic of diversity, the aware- 
ness of the past, the awareness ol 
predicament* now existing which 
have never faced earlier civilizations. 
Through ihe grandiloquent desire lo 
leach his audience something ("Et 
puisque lou* lex Franyuis suvent qu’il 
y a une p:*ri de Ehonneiv de la 
France qui s'appcHc Victt»r Hugo, 
il est bon ’de leur dire qu'il > a une 
part de 1'htinneur de la France qui 
sappelle Braque « n an . 

enlhuxiasm for greatness, a praise of 
courage, a pride in man's conscious- 
ness of his destiny and a sense ot the 
world's vast ness. 

Many or these themes, togejhcr 
with Mulruu.x's intense pulriotism. 
come together in the speech about 
Jean Moulin, (lie tir-t unifier ol the 
Resistance, who xvas tortured to 
death by the (icrntans and who never 
revealed his secrets. Malraux lei lx the 
story of Moulin simply and directly. 
He 'evokes the very GauIN theme of 
unity '• f - • ■ !h *'* 


Qui dune *uit encore ce qu'il fullut 
d’achniiiemeiil pnur parlor 1 e m 6 me 
langugc k des iiisiiluleurs radius ux ou 
r^acliDiinuircs, dcs officers rdaclion- 
nuires mi libdruux, des troiskislcs ou 
cuinmiinisies retour de Nfowou, tons 
prom is i lu mime ddlivrance 011 k In 
inline prison; ce qu'il falhil de rigucur 
k un ami dc !h Itdpuhlique espugnolc. 

& un unuicn “ prdfel de gauche ”, 
clihssd p«r Vichy, pour csiger d'acciwil- 
lir dans II- combat conimun lets 
rescii pds de la Cagoule ! 

He shows how Ihe legendary pea- 
sant traditions of the Corrize found 
their place in resistance tn the Ger- 
mans. Fie recalls the drama and 
intensity of Hie times ; fie; pmiscs 
Moulin -fi- fl 11 dtd le Camot tle la 
KAsistiince ”1 : and he concludes: 
Aujuurd'hui, ieuncsse, puixses-lu 
penscr it cel lioiume coniine tu aura is . 
approchd les mains de su puuvre face 
infomie du dernier jour, de ses Ifevres 
qui n'avaienl pas purld; ce jour-la. 
elle dtail le visiigc dcla France, j . . " 
It must be said that one is not 
always sure abuut Malrauxs ■ ora- 
tory. To retid it. even ipofe iliun to 
hear its high-pilched dccliintulion. 
makes one wonder whether it is lhc 
work of a genius or if il K not some- 
times a bit like nonsense. But when 
he went lo the tribune in Ihe place 
du Panthdun to speak in honour of 
Jean Moulin, that day. as Victor 
Hugo onto said about Guizot, his 
head touched the heavens. 

posIxop: inland 24? abroad 2jp 


A. B. GUTHRIE, jr. 

Completes Guthrie's sequence of novels about the 
American West. \ . . a very fine writer . . . Hie quality of 
his prose and the pressure of his passionate concern tor 
his subject . . . lift it well out ot the [Western] rut.' 
Vernon Scanned, New Statesman £2.50 

Coming on March 9th 

THE NATURE-LOVER’S COMPANION 

Edited by ROY CHRISTIAN 

A varied and immensely enjoyable collection which 
reflects the way In which our attitude towards nature has 
changed over the last half century or so. Contributors 
include Gerald Durrell, T. H. White, Phil Drabble, Peter 
Scott, Maxwell Knight, H. E. Bates and Lewis Mumford 
with a piece titled 'Why we must conserve'. Illustrated 
with 30 woodcuts by Thomas Bewick. £3.00 


Art of the World Series 

THE STONE AGE Second edition 

H. G. BAND! 

A new version which now Incorporates five supple- 
mentary chapters on the rock art of America, West New 
Guinea, Jordan, Russia and Scandinavia together with a 
general survey of Stone Age figurines, carvings and 
engravings. 61 colour plates, 8 maps, 103 figures, 

Methuen, £4.00 

Coming on March 9th 

Summa Theologitre Volume 30 
THE GOSPEL OF GRACE 

ST THOMAS AQUINAS 

Editor and translator, Cornelius Ernst, O.P. 

The treatise follows those on law in the general nnd on 
the Old Law in particular. It deals in part with three 
Questions on the New Law of the Gospel which are more 
fundamental, though less famous, than the succeeding 
Questions on Ihe necessity, nature, divisions, and 
causality of Grace, Eyre & Spottiswoode, £3.00 


NEW FROM TAVISTOCK 
THE INTERPRETATION OF RITUAL' 

Essays In Honour of A. I. Richards 

Edited by J. S. La FONTAINE, 

In emphasizing a single theme from the writings of 
Audrey Richards - to whom this volume is dedicated - 
these essays by colleagues and former students present 
a modern treatment of symbolism in myth and ritual. 

£3.50 

Coming on March 9lh 

THE EVANGELISTIC BUREAUCRAT 

A Study of a Planning Exercise In Newcastle upon Tyne 
JON GOWER DAVIES 

On the basis of a study of two communities - a decaying 
urban area and the local Civic Centre responsible for Its 
administration - the author scrutinizes the ideology and 
function of planning and the power systems within Which 
planning operates In our highly Inegalltarlan society. 
... ■■■■/;.' £3.00 

THINKING UOUI SRGMHZMWK 

New arid revised edition 
GEOFFREY HUTTON- 

An original approach to the study of organizations based- 
on a comprehensive presentation and critical evaluation' 
of contemporary research and theory concerning the: 

' b^havlofir of peopleln enterprises; 

'Hutton's work is must reading for students of organiza- 
tion theory.' Jonathan S. Monal , Administrative Sciences 
Quarterly. ' £2.40; paperback £1;26 


A LIFE APART 


■MOSD 


I 1 . M'bMKtUM !'* ■<** *IH 


A Pilot Study of Residential institutions for the Physically 
' Handicapped and Young Chronic Sick 

. E. J, .MILLER and G, V. GVVYNNE' . 

This- study of the tasks and functions of residential, 
Institutions for the disabled has practical I m plications for 
all who are concerned with developing and implementing: 
policies on residential care of whatever kind, £3.jto 
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African 

Writers 

Series 

reaches 

100 


The 1 00th title in this 
world-famous 
paperback series. 

Girts at War, short stories 
by Chinua Achebe 
Is published on 
28th February at 30p. 
Achebe has been 
editorial Adviser to 



the scries since it began 
in 1962 with his 
Things Fait Apart. The 
ten years between has 
seen the flowering of 
African writing, and 
the best of this— fiction, 
poetry and drama— is 
in this series. 


1 Aclicbe : Tilings Fall Apart 

2 Ekwonsi : Burning Grass 

3 Achebe: No Longer at 
Base 

4 Kaundn : Zambia Shall be 
Free 

5 Ekwensi: People of the 
City 

6 Abrahams : Mine Boy 

7 Ngugl : Weep Not Child 

8 Reed and Wake: A Book of 
African Verse 

9 Modern African Prose 

10 Edwards: Equiano*s 
Travels 

1 1 Aluko: One Man, One 
Matchet 

M Conton: The African 

13 Be{ I : Mission to Kala 

14 Rive: Quartet 

15 Cook : Origin Bast Africa 

16 Achebe: Arrow of God 

17 -Ngugj :The River Between 

18 ijfmcre ; Thclmprisonment 
ofObatala 

19 Ekwensi : Lokotown 

20 Oatheru : Child of Two 
Worlds 

21 Munonyc: The Only Son 

22 Peters : The Second 
Round- 

23 Bcier: The Origin of Life 
and Death 

24 Kochingwc: No Easy Task 

25 Amadi : The Concubine 

26 Nwapa: EAiru 

27 Selocmey; The Narrow 
Path ' 

28 Short East African Plays 

29 Ovono ; Houseboy 

3Q Aluko : One Man, One 

31 Achebe; A Man of tho 

People ■ 

32 Aluko: Kinsman and : 
Foreman 

33 Samkange: On Trial for 
my Country 

34 Pietorse; Ten One-Act 
Plays 

33 U Ouma: A Walk in the 
Night 

36 Ngugl: A Grain of Wheat 

37 Peters: Satellites 

38 Odfnga : Not yet Uhuru 

39 Oyono: The Old Man and 
thejtfodal 

4°KQnadii : A Woman In. ... 
Her Prime : 

4 1 pjolelo : The Stfange Men 

42 Messages; Poems from „■ 

. Ghana ■ * 

43 Armah: The Beautyful 
Ones Are Not YetJBom ; 

44 A madi: The Great Ponds . 

45 Munonyc: Obi,; -. . 

46 Bitutus: Letters to Martha 

47 Salih : The Wedding of 
Zeln 

48 Gbadamosi and Bcfer: Not 

Even God is Ripe Enough 

49 Nkrumah: Neo- 
colonialism - 

50 Clark: America, their.. 
America 

5( Ngugl: The Black Hermit 
52 Sel lassie: The Afersata -. 


Hninemann 


53 Palangyo : Dying in the Sun 

54 Serumaga: Return to the 
Shadows 

55 Konndu: Ordained by the 
Oracle 

.56 Nwapa: Idu 

57 Dipoko : Because of 
Women 

58 Beier: Political Spider 

59 Asare: Rebel 

60 Homvana: We killed 
Mangy Dog 

61 Umeasiegbu : The Way 
We Lived 

62 Okigbo : Labyrinths . . 

63 Ousmanc: God's Bits of 
Wood 

64 Pleterse: Seven South 
African Poets 

65 Ladipo: Three Plays 

66 Salih: Season of 
Migration to the North 

67 Nwankwo: Danda 

68 Okara : The Voice 

69 Liyong: Flxlons 

70 Aluko: Chief The 
Honourable Minister 

71 Senghor: Nocturnes 
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73 Omen: North African 
Writing 

74 Liyong: Eating Chiefs , 

75 K nappe rl : Myths and 
Legends of the Swahili 

76 Soyinka : The Interpreters 
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8 1 Mboya : The Challenge of 
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Animal, mineral 


NATHALIE S A It HAUTE: 

Vous les cnk'iidcz? 

222pp. Paris : G;illi»i;inl. |7fr. 

In Vous les rnifiuit'7 ? Nathalie Sar- 
raiilc resumes her vocation us a regi- 
strar of the unutterable. Willi effort- 
less malevolence, she puts a match to 
the dead wood of polite conversation 
and shows it up as an alibi, a cover- 
story for the “ sous-con versa lions ” 
which arc socially inadmissible except 
in fictions. Just below the affable 
traffic in cliches by which most of us 
survive, sentiments of a more hurtful 
kind arc continually lobbying for air- 
space ; in Mme Sarrautc’s cruel and 


Its owner sits admiring it, and him- 
self for owning it, in the company n! 
an old friend. The living is gracious 
and he is, judging by I he words he 
actually .speaks, the mi flappable 
aesthete: smug, approprialivc and 
fiercely watchful of the cultural 
decencies. Hut lie has his worries ami 
under his own roof too. Upstairs 
there are his children ami they arc 
frighteningly far from sharing his own 
reverence for his possessions. Instead, 
the acoustics of Vous les entcinle: ? 


ig sticking 


UBEBTSEI.ltY.fr: 
k Room 

gpp.Caklcr ^ £: ' 50 

IS KESH t 

n Flew Ovtv Hie Cuckmi's Nest 
Calder and Hoyan. £2.50. 


wi^uikiiiii^iy i.u uom snaring uis own m , nl ..f , . 
reverciiec for his possessions. 1 nstcail, Vli? «r i.!!p own ^ tele, 
the acoustics of Vous ies eaten, lez/ I • °.A rt is 

are dominated by the sound of their .1,^ Sllslfl ! ncd him -to 
uncontrollable laughter. The young " iJhfci.SE. V 1 *. * 

noiu^rsil n>n !ipa nniiltAf minii .1 .. ... “HilTLIU^ llillfihtcr hflltl L.. 


generation arc neither numbered nor 
named, but as Us they wield great 
power, a nd'lhcir collective iconoelasm 


abruptly deprived of ft .1 
against the realities o[M 
)'I M art -collection, and J 
i‘" ,n , ,al PMfcuhr, 
i e may fancy that he 

I ivce.s in order to rewl 
deeuy and restore theS 
f ary confinement inhisff 

ally, however, it ig |h eVa r « - ~ 

shielded him against the J’ 1 Tbis book is dedicated/ with love./ 
ment of his own decay £ i the thousands/ who remain uaine- 
1 he orderliness of art R-, a/and know." Hie dedication 

which has .sustained hk?, Je of Hubert Selby's now novel 
not stand up | 0 the C wests lhal-as in the fated iind. 
anarchic laughter that it hVA' wJte* Exit RyoUyn— 
voked. Spontaneity j« 5 e author's primary role is that of 
fc»ver has fought wrl trial critic. The criminals, in Lnst 
amortize, and Tor him ^ r». were not the mindless sadists it 

olmiili. i . m m * cn mtti'h n< Ihnti* 


usually see. There could be no belter 
method for pillorying the vacuity of 
conventional dialogue, in life or in 
books. 

Her victim in Vans les eniemlez ? 
is not nn entirely new one: it is the 
connoisseur. In Les fruits War. Mme 
Snrruiito took her knout to the pet 
phraseology of the literary pseuds ; 
this time it is the " urt-Iovers ”, As in 
that earlier novel, the ado is, very 
pointedly, about nothing. Before it 
was a novel, also called “ Les fruits 
d or ”, which was the non-existent 
excuse for much critical posturing 
and bickering: now it is another art- 
object, a rough stone sculpture of an 
animal from some prc-Cdlumbiun 
source. This creature (and no 
English word can preserve the un- 
kind ambivalence of the French bfite) 
belongs to no nnmnblc zoological 
species but is n cross between several. 
It is a metaphor and not a straight 
mutation of the nutural world. 


winch the father puts to his uukl. 
uncommitted friend: u Vous les 
entendez ? " But the friend is not 
much help, so .studiously balanced 
and reasonable is he ; the only coiimi- 
lation he can rise to is of the " wc 
were young too, once " kind. 

Downstairs, then, we have Art and 
upstairs Nature scoffing at Art's pre- 
tensions, and Vina les entriitler. ? 
comes into being as the trouble- 
shooter in this intractable dispute. 
It is a scries of fantasies of rcconcili- 
iition, coming and going in the 
imagination (the imagination rather 
than any particular imagination) 
and, m the end, hy the re- 
pealed failure of its efforts, widening 
the fissure it had set out to plug. The 
fnl her oscillates between pastures tor 
fables) of tyranny and abjection, hut 
there is no way he can free himself 
from the grim situation in which he 
has been put. For his difficulties arc 
not familial ones at all, he is a man 


forms also have to V™ 
against the healthily 
of laughter, the ‘'cawadtia 
dour ” which threaten him 
unwanted Immersion in « 
humanity, 

Vous les entendez? 
art-lover's standing in every ^ 
is unmasked psychologically 
tic-ally and even politically 
language that he uses is ihi 
master class of connofeseoag 
usurpation of it by underling 
children, is a grave trnnsgrKa 
Mine Sarrautc’s novel 
opportunistic tract, riding 
of the youth movement. 1 
much deeper, by demonstmij 
chilling intelligence and top 
falsehoods of nil resort lord 
the vanity of supposing iia 
gunge lias any lusting hold mi 
I ts one small consolatioa isut 
that if all language is false, » 
guages are falser than olbn 


Peking up the pieces 


PIERRE-3BAN REMY: 

Le Sac du Palais d'Ett > • 

590pp. Paris: Qallimnrd. .|2fr. 

Le Sue rfii Palais it £td is a mosaic, 
t is broken up into such liny pieces 
that, because ll is a linear mosaic und 
not to b° tnken in with ono look, 
unlike the floor of a Roman villa, it 
places a considerable arid not really 
ncccssnry strain upon a render’s 
powers of synthesis. It ought lo bo 
™9 “ , at one enormous gulp. Dut 
,, a a lot of pages and a man after 
ail must go out to eurn his living, cat. 
and take the dbg for a run. Why do 
so many writers these days feel 
obliged to flourish their technique as 
if it was a tomahawk ? That said, if 
should be added that it does como 
together, that It does build up into 
something impressive and orlghial. 

, The title, like so much else in this 
book, sedms to bo there in order to 
tease. The sack of the Sunimer 
Patoce in Peking look place in 1860 
and marked the onenino nf ih« R nQ i 


liberate und ruthless break with 
more than n thousand years of crea- 
tive life, lies at the centre of the bonk. 
It is seen mainly through the eyes of 
two men: Simon Angludc, middle- 
aged, who works its un editor in a 
uu'eign books centre in Peking, ami 
Guillaume, a press attach'!, who has 
u love-affair with Kupah, a Burmese 
pirl of lender age- though lender 
isn t quite the word for Kupah, who 
is nastily precocious. Guillaume loses 
Ills job in Peking in l%6 nn account 
of Kupah, and In (hat same year the 
revolution drives Simon nut ton after 
fifteen years in China. What they see 
fiolng on around them in that final 
year numerous brief snapshots pop. 
ped in at random fso far ns one can 
thC vast hotchpotch of the 
oook, has a strong cumulative effect 
and has become by the end its most 
valuable single clement. 


But that word 11 single" w 
•he .stressed. M RJmy. ran»' 
in lime ami space. Algeria, M 
I -ranee, America, Ocnaoj; 
covers the continents and 3 
tii//ying|y back and fodj J 
limc-.scalc between (row 
and the present. A cast of 
huddle together or drift apart j 
story, a documentary, a 
leiicc, a jii.vtaposition of nwfj 
Stir tin rtiUils tt£h { is ®! 
things, hut never any onsM 
very long. The reader ml 
the end of it exhausted, Jew 
he has been under attack itw 
oils assailants coming « “ 
different directions. But ne w. 
to go back and start apjj 
beginning after a 

Sion with somebody 
smoother rkie — Striooberft 9 
Dostoevsky. 


b conditions that fostered it. That, 
F any case, would seem to have 
Seen the thesis ; and if Mr Selby was 
u to turn the average stomach with 
Erf Exit, then he probably suc- 
fSded, though whether he managed 
it the same time to stir the average 
mscience is quire another matter. 
In77rr Room, the range is narrowed 
Utile. The malign influence depicted 
ere is still, by implication, society at 
age, but it is personified by the most 

E ious example of its repressive 
utneo: the police. In u cell, a man 
lits trial: it may be that lie's been 
rrengfuliy arrested, but this scarcely 
tellers : he is in the hands of people 
tho, in any circumstances, he would 
egard as enemies. The substance of 
A book lies in the man’s fantasies of 
»oge on the two arresting olliccrs: 
nlsiies which vacillate between 
Ipations in which lie conducts his 
defence with brilliance and 
fifciache, making the policemen seem 
[BOfonic liars in the eyes of the court 
[wi the world or provoking them lo 
jfceriminating violence, and dreams of 
Unrestricted power, where the police- 
pto, completely at his mercy, arc 
dortured and humiliated until they 
pcome little more than pain-rucked 
Burials. They arc whipped, have 
Bp P ro d« shoved into every avail- 
Bft Ariflcc, arc made to run across 
pf°wi glass, and later are strung 
GPof the (cslicics and forced to bc- 
W . ® Md finally couple like dogs 
Sr iiL * * am '^ cs watch. The sadism 
^ an,ns ( M of power is imre- 
Phng and the details are described 
B the last drop of gore : 


He would cr. -k tho caked Mood and 
dirt with i he hull tit hi , « lu p, uim 
fiiiger tip ar^ ,i tin io, lliun (K-cl and 
yank at sc.dis hotorc wirc-hmsliing 
and nicinuriiiy am! iiispoctiug. | hen 
a lung thin ncvdlo would hu pushed 
slowly imo the tip ol tho finger until 
d hit tile hone and the depth uirc- 
T i lily measured. And limn tlirough 
the top of the finger where die nail 
had been worn away. And then when 
he had spent as lung us possible on 
eaoli iind every finger lip iodine was 
poured sloply, drop by drop, on c.icli 
one. lie had to take proper cure of 
his dogs. 

He sat on iht- floor in front or them 
so he could see their eyes bulge with 
pain, their longues flop and spit 
dribble I rom their months. He 

laughed and laughed, blit not so loud 
ns to drown oin the sound of their 
howling. After many long and tor- 
turous years they found the position 
that relieved the pressure and pain. 
Their breathing was rapid find 
laboured und he yelled at them to pant 
properly. He picked up the prods 
and their eyes stared with four ami 
their tongues quickly hung from tilieir 
months and they panted like hounds. 
Thais belter. I hats the good dogs. 

Those arc a cuu pic of relatively 
mild passages. One of the fantasies, 
in which the policemen pick up and 
rape n young woman (thereby giving 
the prisoner, in his role of counsel, 
more courtroom ammunition), is so 
brutish as to make the gang-banging 
of Tralala in Last Exit look like U 
Certificate material, and a description 
of a boil being squeezed, strung out 
over three pages, is inure than enough 
io make the bile ri.se. Blood, mucus, 
.slime and pus drip from the pages us 
the fantasies become more and more 
frenzied. The impression of a man 
crazed by an impotent fury und 
by a wild, hopeless need for 
revenge is intended and— undeniably 
— achieved ; the problem is that whut 
begins as an understandable emo- 
tional indulgence nn the part of the 
main character becomes to look in- 
creasingly like a technical indulgence 
on (he part of the author, and a .self- 
defeating one at that. Used as an 
occasional shock lactic, the prisoner’s 
ungovernable, psychotic daydreams 
could have possessed groat power: 
their effect on the reader growing as 
their destructive cllecl on me 




than in kind. It mu his flights of 

violent lancy ; bin apart from these 
instances- and excepting, (no. Hie 
imagined court room scenes, which 
display a welcome tlmugh all loo in- 
frequent subtlety-- there is liute 
enough chance io delect whatever 
muled pleas the author might he 
making for justice and reform. The 
bludgeon of sadism is wielded so ex- 
cessively and with Mich force that the 
reader is Room clubbed into insensi- 
bility. incapable of registering much 
beyond the repetitive, horrific blood 
and sperm letting. 

Ken Ke soy's attack on some of the 
less pleasant aspects of society is an 
altogether cooler and more persua- 
sive all air. One Flew Orel the 
Curium's Nest was first published in 
this country in tlic early 1060s ; re- 
issued, now, it has none of the vitiat- 
ing nostalgia or a period piece, despite 
the seminal influence of the book und 
of the author’s life-style: he was 
dropping labs of acid when most 
others were still getting high on root 
beer, and the “ Acid Tests ” he begun 
on the West Coast of America all but 
tlirned-on an entire generation. 

Unsurprisingly, then, his protago- 
nist, Randle Patrick McMurphy, 
follows a policy of liberation and dis- 
ruption. Transferred from prison to 
n mental hospital where lobolomies 
arc counted successful and GCT is 
administered like aspirin, he quicklv 
becomes a thorn in the side of official- 
dom. smashing into the deadening 
pnssivity of patients who had long 
since written themselves off as hope- 
less cases, and antagonizing, in parti- 
cular. Big Nurse who had previously 
ruled her ward like a demagogue. 

The narrator Is Chief Broom, half- 
Indian, and thought by the hospital 
staff to be deaf or catatonic. His slow 
recovery of speech and the ability to 
govern his own life is a measure of 
the success of McMurphy’s revolu- 
tion— a guerrilla operation which 
before long evolves Into open war- 
fare. It is a struggle doomed to 
limited success, and McMurphy is not 
among the survivors; what does sur- 
vive, though. Is. his annrchic influ- 
ence. Tho analogy Is not heavily <Us- 
- • - hut it 


' nor is It niennt tc ' 


3iop 5 chop 

fey CREWS : ; 

fe fa a Thing of the Spirit 

Seeker and Warburg. £2.10. 


sory attempts arc made, between fnn- 
tasles, to construct a character and 
background for tho prisoner, though 
these tend lo differ in degree, rather 


breaks both his wrists, and begins to 
subject himself to Bell's philosophy : 
" Karate could not be built on (op 
of anything else. Everything had to 
be sonaped sway, right dawn to the 
barren nothingness before karate 


perhaps, because tho novel, liko its 
hero, spikes its disgust with nn irre- 
pressible good humour: energetic, 


suck or me summer 

in Peking look place in 1860 _ 

"o t ed te^ e „r bishop s moves 

British nnri i- 


puase at western ascendancy— 
maiidy British nnd French— in Chinn, 
which was to last for half a century! 
TZt™* °n!y fittingly referri 
to in Pierrc-Jean Rrfmy's book, which 
is about fin so far as it can te said 
a , b< ? ut ' a single subject) Mao’s 
Cultural Revolution in China and 
wntres on the jenr 1966. 

•fi.iil ?' uX out most purpose- 

: “H*? *<«*orU 


. N of spirit it may be, though barren nothingness before karate 
igber of the characters in Harry o° uW bog'" to grow.” -Before barren 
s novel seem to spend » deal of nothingness can quite be exposed, 
w# in a state of mild concus- though, he comes to his senses and 
ol least the protagonist, John takes off with Gave Nell. • - 

<■ Kaimon’s dozed state is ^ d was Mr Crows s intention to 
by a Combination of violence pose, by impliooiion. some of 


STEFAN ANDRES i 

Die Versuchung des Syneslos 

507pp, Munich : Piper. DM28. 


late Classical Ahtiqurtyjjjj 
complex character, undjgwg 
fold conversion : frpw 
philosopher to 
from srif-suffirieftt, 
lord of Ihe manor tp.JJJ?: 
defender of the common . . ^ 
According to 
Owistiati faith wm 


.^^^“5,196^ r ? ^ d ^ f0n ‘ ,er 0f tftC **”^4 

J! 1 sep ouvinoat purpose- ' According to A 

mUy’l^'bte the literary eatcfiories ? , of this novel. As a Ghrisrian faith was P efTI ^SS 

^Jl°?;_^°8 r aphy l history, pertemai cSSollc^had # B ? hlnc,and despar at the human 

memoir — the boqk contains elements ^ j 0 9* bad trained for the priest- ■■ iMnMiinn *• SwitefaSS 

. Saila&S gija SHSS 1 

Segaleq wrote a novel with SK^r 88 th o well-known Snan/sh Civil - an J „ [r- t\Ms 
a Pckmg baCkgroqnd; Crtljcd Rend ^ ar e P ic find Utonla — thnl decay, 

nnd tiuine rofis 1 extracts from a praoccupaflon wfih 0Wo / Beduin, clerfcai ^ 

ST!! SfWtKA raugious ffi?. ■ PfQbIcms ol Byzantine . P k**g*£i 

neat a word; nto m u z-.. , . ; desnerafe mtenaiy oi ■ 


°l least the protagonist, John lakes off with Gaye Nell. _ • . 

»■ Kaimon’s dazed state is ^ it was Mr Crews s intention 
^ by a Combination of violence !***■ by implioa,lion. some 
[^basement, paradoxical 
which aficionados of karate M 

« reconcilable oppo- 1 / _ x. /-%|r»TT 

■ l(u discipline being based on rPPT OI Cl 3 Ly 
^ol murderous controL ' X 

TIWMAS IOHNMcMENAM.Ni 
a dumber of puplh, A Circle of Han* ; • 
direction of the cnigmutic 239pp. Gollancz. £1.75. 

out pn a beach in Flo- — 

• ^nohousc kicks are not the ■ ... , e . 


American society's weightier prob- 
lems (the blurb slates that it was) 
then tie's certainly camouflaged, it 
pretty well. What we see instead is a 
namrative which alternates uneasily 
between the faintly ludicrous rigours 
of n cult gone manic and the vestige 
of a fantasy gone slightly ragged at 
the edges : an unhappy combination 
since It's difficult to fake the book 
seriously, but impossible lo find it 
funny. - 


'3 

1* 

1 
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Pi a no f lei i rX u mgn,y P«>Hcient jubwrie commitment 

e nor'hls 

i'nch u . withsiand ihc 


iSU ■ . uso kicks are nui me 

exercise in evidence; 
11 love-nests dot the sand, 
Voung.. mo n with lightly 
vt -stripping off aU 
, ’ raon > who has not 
i. assaulted by a 
S - A ngels, is understand- 
^ ihal. His atten- 
Jaht by the Bight of Belt's 


:heat a Word; liito^M RdmvV'hVi^ ' A„ |I , V , diperate 

and* Die Versuchung ^ 

, . U , me tho Partici- Mediterranean nov ^ s in die thus a roman * 

. PMils a re gtven;, fictitious immS.- M ^ region. Die Verst* nwticufarty origfaal 

K^ray upresifrpably workingto some : comWnff 1 ty ,esos ’ * ast work this glimpse into a 

.sZtfsz ir withptiv* 


A Circle of Hands . is a novel of almost 
bewildering simplicity. Jim O’Shan- 
ahan, 4i potter finishing a post-gradu- 
ate course at an American .university, 
tends lo .neglect his art In puftult of 
his mission, which is to. lay, as mapy. 
women as a lifetime can possibly con- 
tain. At a party (across a crowded 
room), he meets Sarah RJecher, and 
that's the end of his ambition. They 


r 5* ,on - 


^ ^ Wod oi ibs ^ is inctd(^ 


lunii 7. 1 : uc sign i oi oeii B iuuiu#,-uw T l d „ 

5 Gaye Nell Odell, who only that's the end of his ambition. They 
^rtmenls before had' fazedhmr live together, then decide to marry, 

gripping to the buff, but Sarah's family has Grtt to inspect 

same opponent into the goy their daughter has sprung. 

on them. Jim and the Riecjiersovcr- 
« a P 3i< (torn being a come their nervousness and ^ostdBy, 
^ a^utyWn and In due course, h* onghair 
rtpbwn: muTkS. specially cut as a concession. Jim 
ito betf i« soffi- Jumps most saiufactorily on the. glass 
aurvivd the sight of in the m*P kin al ha w( * d,n * . 

^^ ^Pndrring ' kicks to a . Apart from retailing these unexefip- 
LW gnoup. tiooal event*. Thomas McMenamln 
- nttob b but seems (o wpni to celebrate young 

■ ,*H?' 


Jove, and to conVey and comment on 
the quality of 1 Jewish family. life.. He 
attempts the former by. repeated, de^-. 
criptions, strangely unattractive and 
somehow.'brutal. As for the latter, 
fascinated by Jewish cadences, con> 
structions, and flying Yiddish w^rds. 
he mistakes the snap, and crackle and. 
the Ironies of Jewish domestic repar- 
tee for a subjecL hitherto unhrpachM. 
There Is speed and zest in the way he 
tackles jt, and some good jokes gleam 
ip corners, like . Mrs Riecher's 
wistful suggestion that Jim. mighi 
change his name to Mannescbewifr 
because It would. Jobk better on the 
invitations. But the author’s. gamO h 
given away In the thoughts he escribes 
to a rabbi brought in to try lo conVeri 
Jim, but who instead glimpses his. and 
’Sarah's. freedom:' - * 

The rabbi J> grieved by it. He cannot 
think about it Tong enough to understand 
it because it frightens hun wUh its pqssi- 
bililies. > * . For it says to him late In 
the night, “ Rabbi Schulte. There /fare 
other waya. VVayidifferept frem yours 
And listen, baby. They're just as «6qdi 
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Beverley Nichols 

Father Figure 

“ I confess lo being, totally engrossed hy this book . . 

Cyril Connolly, Sunday Tiimvs £2.25 

Charlotte Bingham 

Coronet Among the Grass mo 

“■ • ■ -‘‘he is as bright and breathless as a button and sharp 
loo." The Observer 

Harold Evans 

Newsman’s English 

" This is the first, the most general, and. lo the ordinary 
reader, the most useful and interesting book in a five-volume 
manual of English, typography and layout. Editing and 
Design." Eric Partridge, Sunday Times £2.90 

Philip Unwin 

The Publishing Unwins 

“He distills a lifetime's experience from which anyone con- 
cerned in any way with living off, or by, writing may 
profit . . Anthony Curtis, Financial Times £3.15 

O. W. Newport 

Stamps and Postal History of the 
Channel Islands 

A well illustrated, comprehensive study, by this country's 
leading expert, of the postal history and stamp of the Chan- 
nel Islands, from the eighteenth century lo the present day. 
Hctnemann Philatelic Series £3.90 

Fiction 

Erie Stanley Gardner 

The Case of the Beautiful Beggar 

£1.75 
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Monica Dickens 

World’s End in Winter 

Tho third World's End book. The Times Literary Supplement 
called the first in this Immensely popular series. The House 
at World's End, “ an unerring choice of plot and characters 
... the sort of story to appeal to all children, especially 
animal lovers." £1.25 
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1.1 f J \N Bl.ll* : 

Tlw Origin* uf Polish Sm-iiilism 


fwipp. t '.unhriifgc Univursity I'ii-**. 
i!L 


Lillie is known in the Wcsl .ihnui tin. 
• history of Polish .socialism hcinrt 
Rosa Luxemburg. I.ucjan Blit’s short 
fiimly of ilic socialist group kmnvn 
as '* Proletariat ” is Lhcrefore par- 
ticularly important. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, and again since 
1945, ihe Polish people have been 
faced with the question of co opera - 
• lion or opposition to the Russians. 
In the years after 1 863 the question 
.seemed to have been finally settled, 
i The crushing of the Polish patriots 
i in the rebellion of that year pninted 
.Jo. the hopelessness of further violent 
struggle for independence. Seven 
years later Hie dofent of France by 
Prussia drove home rhe fact that the 
Polixli revolution could not expect 
tho help of France. For the next 
i .thirty years Polish political life was 
dominated by those who sought 
salvation in cooperation with the 
Russians. 

. It is into such an afmosiphere that 
Polish socialism was born. The revo- 
lution of 1803 had been the work of 
the gentry. They received fittfc sup- 
port from the peasants, many of 
whom aided the Russian army. The 
decree of March, 1864, Jiberating the 
peasants from serfdom went much 
farther than the decree which had 
It berated the Russian peasants in 
1861 . The leaders of the Proletariat 
were not. of course, peasants, nor 
were Phc v workers. They were. 

Mr Blit rather Quaintly puts it, *‘ihc 
sons and daughters of the higher 
social groups". Indeed, the con- . 
nexion between the Proletariat and 
Hhc Russian political group Narad- i 
naya Volya was particularly close. It 
may be expected that this inter. 
nntlonalLsm was strictly in accord- 
nnee wuh Karl Marx’s thought. In : 
fact both Marx and Engels, in the 
true spirit of West European liberal- 


imii. regarded Riiim'u as the grc.ilesl 

iicmv nl liberty in Europe. Hence 
•»ny grin iip who si mnl in the way 
nf Russian ;im bilious deserved (lie 
ulmnsi support from all sncinljsis, 

M is of ciuiise true dial hv the time 
Pro let a rial ii.id been founded in 1882 
the views of Marx and Un«els had 
changed. ^ In the preface In the Ru-.- 
si:m ediiion of ihe Oinimunisi 
Manifcsio of i hat year Marx and 
EngcK rec,igni/ed the putcnlials foi 
revolution in Russia. - Russia forms 
the vanguard of revolutionary action 
in Europe ", they wrote. Yet dm 
did not affect their support for Polish 
independence. 

Proletariat survived for only two 
years. The police rounded up the 
members. Some were executed and 
most of I hem were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. Nearly len 
years wore to pass before a new 
socialist party was founded in 
Poland. The Polish Socialist Parly 
was committed to a programme of 
social reform and to the struggle for 
national liberty. Such a programme 
was not accepted by ail socialists and 
some of them founded an inter- 
nationalist party. 

Mr Blit's careful reconstruction of 
I he history of Proletariat is marred 
somewhat by repetitiveness and by 
careless proofreading. However, 
when he tries to relate rhe traditions ; 
of i his first Polish socialist group ] 
lo the Polish communism of today, | 
his remarks are very judicious. On | 
(he one hand he recognizes that the , 
agreement of March 1. 1884. between 
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Hungary 
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agreement of March 1. 1884, between f ,r >r T TV .■£ 1,11,0 
Proletariat and Narodnaya Volya hH Sv' t " S ‘ -u 

marked the beginning of an alliance cvenls whtehhc £ lie 1 dcscr ( ,bes 
between ihe Polish left and the Rus- 

sian left which has survived lo this |RiS.£SS! ° f lhc . ? rcKnl : 


This is a thoiighifnl and idiosyncratic 
bimli. Paul Ignotus was a lihcra] 
journalist in Budapest during the 
1‘HiK ; worked for lhc BBC during 
the war ; became press counsellor at 
die Hungarian legation in London 
after the war ; and relurned in 1949 
lo Hungary, where lie wax arrested by 
Rakosi’s political police and im- 
prisoned for seven years. Soon after 
hi.s release at Easier 1956. he was 
elected a member of Ihe Executive 
Committee of the Writers’ Union and 
played a pari in Ihe October revolu- 
tion of the same year. When the 
Russian guns returned lo Budapest, 
Mr Ignolus relumed lo London : a 
refugee for the second lime. 

All these vieis>inules have failed In 
embitter him or cloud his judgment. 
He has remained the same left-wing 
liberal of the l93(Ls ; he always secs 
hoth sides of every medal and. often, 
three or four sides. Indeed, his intel- 
lectual roots go hack far beyond the 
1930s. He is a ninetccntli-ccnlury 
sceptic who knows that no one is 
ever entirely “ right " and conse- 
quently no one can be absolutely 
“ wrong ”— not even a Stalin ; who 
admits that hindsight makes us wiser 
- and doesn’t hesitate to take advan- 
tage of it ; and who passionately loves 
Hungary, warts and all. To these lie 
gives great prominence, caring liute 
Fir cosmetic skill and lace-lifts. 

His history is potted: lie describes 


day. But he also remarks that Pro- 
letariat brought into the national 
consciousness ** yesterday's peasants 
who had only very recently migrated 
lo the towns ”. They were thus 
brought into national politics and 
became aware of their difference 
from other classes and also from 
other nations. 


U I . . r " ^1 v.iwm, 

He begins by denying the existence of 
a Hungarian nation. “ Race is rub- 
bish , he declares bluntly, “ language 
alone is distinctive reality.” Racially, 
all Hungary’s neighbours are odd 
mixtures ; the Magyars are the mix- 
ture of these mixtures. 

In the fourteenth century, under 
Louis the Great, Hungary became a 


worid power for a moment of history 

in IS™ JL.°I E>opo 


wretched sei f.\ living like aniinals aiul 
vwking like entile. *’ Freedom ’’ 
meant llie Magyar nobles* right to 
maintain (heir privileges, mid many a 
peasant died for his riglil lo remain a 
serf. It was lhc Martinos ks conspi- 
racy which, for the first time, tried to 
combine patriotism with social pro- 
gress. Ignite Marl movies was be- 
headed in Bud:i, with six others, in 
1 795. | laving avoided Ihe dangers ol 
progress, the country remained back- 
ward, agrarian, feudal, till industria- 
lized. and without proper communi- 
cations. 

An echo from Paris brought 
strong liberal winds in 18*18 : free- 
dom of the press, freedom uf 
speech, and the ending of the nobili- 
ty’s exemption from lax. at the same 
lime blindness towards (lie national- 
ities became evident, the amazing 
bigotry which bore the weds of laler 
and greater disasters in 1 9| N. The 
Magyars simply denied the rights to 
others (Slovaks, Rumanians, Croats 
and so on) which they so vocif- 
erously claimed for themselves in 
(heir relations with the Austrians. 

This insensitive, indeed stupid, 
policy was one of the causes of 
Hungary’s downfall. The second cul- 
prit, according to Mr Ignolus, was 
the gentry class. The aristocracy had 
their eiiil ailed (alifundia ; Ihe gentry 
their entailed jobs. The author calls 
them bureaucratic parasites. r lhc 
gentry are responsible for a great 
deal, hut surely the l.unl-owiiing 
aristocracy as well ns the lower- 
middle class the backbone of .sup- 
port for Cidmbiis and later lhc 
Nazis -bore a fair share of blame, 
too. 

One knows, however, that such 
apportioning of historical responsi- 
bilities is pointless. All countries in 
Eastern Europe, however well or 
badly they bdiavcd. shared the .same 
fate. P/cchoMovakia. an ally of the 
Soviet Union, has become just as 
much a Soviet satellite as Hungary, 
the last ally of the Nazis. Mr 


Mcdiamsm an j 
Kadars liberalism an ,t f- 
alter 1963. Wh,r 


A ! usiNJ- Hoi 'SNA VI! was one of 
those secondary figures who 
l remain m»» vital, more 


• V : tTlia ‘ are fi„ 

>|U"S / Afl„ itefcS** 
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Kremlin. 


become an imperial 
with consider:! hi* ,.li 


considerable elbS 


*P between ihe 
wen narrowed though ™ 

,sh «l ‘hv Mirf in Si, 
e.te-cs hut ween pruphffi 
and burn to obey i, as ZL 
most people feel that £ 
some rights and CVC n a sub 
country and the comm^ 1 
attained a certain dignity. ‘ 
advent of cammuniiQ^L, 
Ignolus. “ has a share h, 1 
tln-s iihoiii." Kadir cm 

ylaim, lie Hunks, that Hud 
have never had ii so gj 
observers, no doubt, will ffiri 
Ignolus over-generous, and u 
no farther than repeat da 
joke going around Budapest 
slates that Hungary is sjM 
gayest hut in the great I 

concentration-camp, 

Mr Ignolus** hook is 
reading. Many of his pen 
are witty. Apponyi is an “op 
i.sl of worthy ideas’’; Ignicl 
a man ” most emphatically ad 
led lo _ tolerance JisaTl 
"highly intelligent blunderer’l 
I^Icki "a Macchiavelban !q 
tic ” ; mid [Tnit tierii. 


remain more vital, more 
hinting arid, perhaps, more 
bolic of an age than a so- 
rt major personage. He waa 
( S -,ys the reference bonk) m 
!i . v,ut if we arc lo believe a story 
ch he told Napoleon III. it must 
been in 181-1. Honss:.yc wi.s nol ‘'"B' 
rsc to fiction- il n happened to f " ' * 
ffch narrative. Whatever the 
I date, he was bom before Jy 
Rittle of Waterloo, before 
noleDn’s exile to St Helena. He ‘ 

P ainly died i» wiicn ,hc JJ rl, !! l F 

a /... Affair w:i< atsoiit to be re- Nerval, 


A king of Bohemia 


songs lor street singeis. l-rom songs 
they went oil lo melodramas, and 
from melodramas In novels, and they 
became none the richer for that. 
Houssayc resigned himself to Ihe 
study of law. And then, liy good 


Mini About Paris 

The Confessions ol Arscue Houssayc 
Translated and Edited by Henry 
Kneplcr. 

350pp. Gollancz. O. 


Sv died in I8%* when the Fortune, be came lo know C.drard de 
E Affair was about lo be re- Nerval, rWophilc Gautier anti 
nrd & In the eighty -odd intervening Candle Rogicr, and. in lhc impasse 
« he enjoyed a nml til ude of ^ ll F>«ycmic, that splendid, dilapi- 
iSnces any one of which would <>“lcd cul-dc-sac near the Louvre, 
satisfied an ordinary man. His lh ^ founded literary Bohemia, ”tlie 


ray his flair, bis versatility. Ills 
Ingt of vulgarity, his enormous jnie 
% vhrt. nil mark him as a man of 
nineteenth century, that century 
ten a gifted parvenu might reach 
anishing heights, and create him- 
f a comet’s career. 

Houssaye (his family name was 
iu«et) was born in Bruyfcres, near 
M> in the Department of the 
njne. His father, u conventional 
bndowiwr, failed lo understand him. 
owcYer, in 1824 he Look Arsfrnc to 
>Kheims to see the coronation of 
Charles X, the last Bourbon King of 
Trance. This was one of the first of 
many splendid. larger-than-life 
Mills lo imprint itself on Houssaye’s 
.memory. Six years later, in 1830, 


a Maechiayelkaa K great-uncle look him to Paris, 
ami I rnd tiero, Rakon'u ind contrived lo he invited to a ball 
ccssor, ” a cross between an^ u the Palais-Roval. then the rcsi- 
lor and a cash register ", dence of the due d’Orlifans. It was 
there are.- however, a fe»i fte last grand social occasion of the 
takes which might he correct i-g^urbon Monarchy. Soon after- 
second edition. The enljt*ards, Charles X was in exile, and 
absolutism of Joseph 11 ditapie due d’Orldans had become King 
from the I77IK hut lhc l780i;'fLoub-Philippe. Houssayc had 


is not Ihe suspension ofut'enlered the great world by the main 


mcnlary government but p 
wit limit a deimx-raticalb 


History 

* of the _ 

Armoured 


in those days). An odd reiecTiSn £f 


Ignotus speaks with itreal bitterness 
about the fact Ilia*, liir Wnu iw>uor 


medieval kings pop up on these pnges: 
Lmus, Maiihias C orvinus, St Stephen 
himself -all described as if they had 


about the fact Ilia: the West never difficult and often virtuiHj 
raised a finger lo help Hungary to translatable Hungarian e.vftta 
evade this fide, pleading the Yahn into English. Hut ocasio"* 
agreement ; but he. too, conics to foundcis. Tin* phrase "in 


Wlrance". He determined to do his 

f itraost to join it. Two years later. 
Hi the spring of 1832, he arrived in 
Paris. 

After a week of dreaming in 
museums ami on the </mi/.v. he found 
iWs pockets empty. His companion 
E ja fortune was no richer, and they 
' ‘ for a month hy improvising 


stage, lie only wrote the lyria 
the musical. Mr Ignotus iu 
careful and successful In Irani 
difficult and often virtuiHj 


they founded literary Bohemia, ” the 
golden Bohemia, the mother of all 
the rest 

Fifty years later, in his Confes- 
sions, Houssaye recalled how he hud 
come to inhabit this golden world. 
One evening he had stayed so late 
at the impasse du Doyennd that, 
when he thought uf going, dawn had 
broken. Il isn’t worth going ”, 
Rogicr protested, ” since you’re 
having dinner with me today.” That 
evening the conversation was as good 
ns ever. “ After the second day ", 
wrote Houssayc. 

I sent for my cnntp bed from the rue 
Vivienne so that I could live in such 
excel lent company. I might add that 
I did so at the repeated requests of 
T]il ( o and litfrurd, as well ns Rogicr . . , 
Rogicr didn't wunl me hi pay for the 
hospitality, hut 1 promised myself l 
should take my revenge hy some ban- 
quets lit flic Trois Frcres Provenvoux 
on the days flint I had my registered 
letters (fiir my mother didn't forget me). 
No-one has ever lived in gayer or more 
open friendship. 

Every day. singing, they set lo 
work, (iaiiticr was writing Mademoi- 
selle tie Maupin. Gerard was working 
on La Heine tie Saha, and Houssaye 
himself on In I’tr/iere.we, Rogicr 
drew, or painted water colours, all 
day long, illustrating Byron or The 
Tales of Hoffmann. In the great 
salon in lhc Doyenne 1 , .someone would 
scribble his prose beside the fire, 
someone else compose a poem as he 
la/ed m a hammock. Il was an 


enchanted, vernal world which they 
would long recall. Houssaye would 
remember il in his Confessions, his 
Suit Vt'iiirs tie Jennesse, and even in 
poetry. When Houssaye died in 1896, 
Jules Clarelic declared, in his obitu- 
ary ; ” Until the end of his life, he 
incarnated a vanished generation . . . 
the free and elegant youth of the poets 
of Ihe rue du Doyenne 1 . His dearest 
memories came from the depths of 
that rue du Doyen nd where he hud 
rhymed his first lines lo Cydalise.” 

“ La Hohfeme du Doyen m? ” dis- 
persed. Houssayc continued to write: 
poems, novels, stories and art history, 
in 1845 he published Ilisloire tin 
qaarante-et-unttme fa men it tie 

I'Aetuifmie-Fraufaise. This was a 
collection or imaginary acceptance 
speeches at lhc Academic, made by 
some of the famous men who had 
failed to be elected. Houssayc him- 
self was not lo wear I' habit vert. 
which, handsome as he was, lie 
would have graced so well. It was 
one or the lew failures in his career. 

But Houssayc had no deep intel- 
lectual convictions, no serious literary 
pretensions ; he was talented, but 
superficial. And, since no one needed 
lo be jealous of him, everyone could 
afford to be his friend. His wit and 
charm and influence, his social 
agility smoothed his path for him. 
He knew Saintc-Rciivc and Chateau- 
briand. Ral/ac and Mussel, Dumas 
pere anil Delacroix. He became 
Director of Ihe Thdfilic-Franvais. 
and held that exacting post for seven 
years. He was (he lover of Rachel, 
lie encouraged Sarah Bernhardt. He 
knew the great « i * ones of the Second 


Empire: among them Cora Pearl, 
whom he described after her decline, 1 
and bi PuiY a, with whom he con- ) 
tinned to dine in luxury after the \ 
fall of t lie Second Empire. La Pul'vu. . 
the mistress (and now the wife) uf 
the Prussian Count HcnckcL von 
Donncr.smarck. was notoriously anti- 
French, and her hotel was said to ' 
have been the centre for Prussian 
espionage. Bill Houssaye did not 
trouble his conscience with political 
niceties. Vie had seen the coronation 
of Charles X, he had been on excel- 
lent terms with Napoleon 111. Now 
il suited him to consort with the 
Republic, and lo forget, at limes, 
who were its enemies. 

He is said to have made a fortune 
through speculation when Huron 
Huiissmiinn was transforming Paris. 
His hdiel in the avenue dc Fricdland 
was known for its art collection 
(some maintained that the pictures 
were largely fakes) mid for the bnls 
runsf/irfr, sumptuous even hy imperial 
standards, which Houssayc had 
organized there. He had publicized 
them himself— for he found time to 
be a journalist. La Revue tie Paris, 
which he helped to edit, had serialized 
Madame R a vary, and published 
poems from Les Fleurs tltt inui. This 
was one of his most durable claims 
to remembrance. 

Another is Les Confessions, the six 
massive volumes of memoirs which 
he published in 18X5 and 1891. 11 Ono 
day ", lie predicted, *' someone will 
remove from my Confessions those 
pages which arc too personal and 
those which only live for a clay, in 
order to preserve lhc chapters dedi- 
cated lo the things I have seen and 
lo the great men who have been my 
friends.” Only one section has, so 
far, been published in English ; dial 
concerned with the Contedic- 
Fraittuisc. Now. in some 300 pages, 
Henry Kueplvr, of the Illinois Insti- 


tute of ’I cchiiolugy. attempts lo give 
us Ihe essence ut tlu- whole work. 

Il is an attempt foredoomed to 
failure. Les Confessions lose by 
heavy editing, and hy unfortunate 
translation. "I he Bohemia ns of the 
Doycnntf. fur example. ” went lo the 
theater il Hugo *»r Dumas were 
being played. We haughtily passed 
up the musicals.” Cum tier's father 
was a lax -receiver at Pussy ; it is 
hard to see hmv this oecoines 
"Gentlemen's Gate*'- or. indeed, 
how Eugene Sue look his readers 
to Red Lantern Street. Professor 
Kneplcr might have indicated some 
of Houssaye's errors: Mine Gau- 
tier, the poet's mother, hud hardly 
"dragged her husband from Tarbes 
to Paris lo help lhc poet get 
•i reputation ’* ; Tlteophilc had been 
thrcc-ancl-a-half at the lime. Carintta 
Grisi's sister was Erncsla. not 
Ernestine. As for Professor Kncp- 
ler's biographical notes, they are 
lamentably superficial. Princess 
Boigiojoso is dismissed as a social 
figure and ” for a lime Musset’s mis- 
tress ”. A recent life of her makes it 
denr that she had a serious side, and 
played an important part in Italian 
politics ; her relationship with 
Musset remained tempestuous but 
platonie. Emile dc Girardin was not 
“an extremely successful publisher” 
but a press magnate, and me founder 
of the cheap press in France. One 
cannot write a note on Gdrard dc 
Nerval without mentioning his poetry 
or It is suicide, but Professor Knepler 
cuntrivcs to do so. 

But perhaps il is ungrateful to list 
the errors made hy an amateur stu- 
dent of the period. We should thank 
Professor Kneplcr for reminding us 
of Houssayc in Ihe impasse du 
Doycnnd, Houssaye's encounters with 
Suinlc-Hcuvc and Mine Udcamier, his 
audience vvilh Talleyrand, his account 
of George Sand's social life, his lunch 
' with the gigantic Balzac. One is 

* templed to wonder if it matters that 
' a touch of fiction heightens the narra- 
1 live from lime to lime ; much of Les 
l C'ou/f.v.vif'jF.v is history, hut much may 

* simply he the spirit of history, what 
■. Victor Hugo called "la vtfrild his- 
i- toriqoe devinee 


Fighting 


been (lie author's personal acquaint- 
ances, with whom he had just had a 
rather civilized quarrel, trying— un- 
succcssfully to make them sec the 


agreement ; hut he. too, comes to 
the reluctant conclusion that support 
would have nude mi practical 
difference. 

When we reach modern times Mr 


Hatrf^md ™i°.i n ? kc theni scc 1,10 r ® ,otus ' * n wsiwliilc prisoner of the 
them k1iK° d n 1C r VVa ^' None of communists, bends over backwards 
them k liked : oH arc understood, to be fair. He mentions K-UMri 

inn^fW* hcT . urki!lh occupation, last- crimes: his betrayal fil betrayal it 
^L f ^_ ccnUlr y nn d u half, which was-the author is L SSf . 


was the Turkish occupation, last- 


Vehicle 

as reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement 4th February 1 972 


awa >' fron ' lhc main. 
552?!, Eu , r °pci‘n development. 


After its liberation': or semi-lKK 
Hungary became a country of privl- 
Icge and ha* remained such ever since. 



although both privileges nnd privi- 
Jeged classes have changed. In the 
seventeenth century, (he p!eb<? were 


communists, bends over backwards 
lo be fair, lie mentions KiidiirVt 
crimes: his betrayal fil betrayal it 
was— the author is not sure) of 
Rajk j his desertion of Imre Nagy ; 
his most repulsive act his complic- 
ity in Hie murder of Nagy ; und 
finally his breaking all promises 
given immediately alter seizing 
power. But Mr Ignolus also praise* 
the regime where praise is due 
analysing the New Economic 


loundcis. The phrase h 
gentry” sounds awkward, 
reference to Rnl-lmlian f 
hardly conjures up the imagr 
penniless lower nubility, 
nulely proud of their title i 
having enough money w buy 
hoots. He also endows the f 
with a new word: /w wfa* 
intended to be an iinglicizd 
of lhc Magyar ward 



Jug n gendarme. It h douM 
the new word will enjoy m® 
iilarity. particularly m 
H ungarian original became 
about half a century ago. 
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of the epithets he uses ' 


in (he same field. 
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high standards he mm( 
judged by them himsaL ■ 
ignored the records of 
illuminate MihiijlovWs.wie. 
with Germans, Italians JJJ 
and the persistent refusal w 
Axis which led to Britain 
il* policy of XUppotf forhWj 
of evidence of ibis b JJ? . 
German documents, i* r 
menls, and British offKtal 
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Indiana 253 313201 112 pages. Ulus. £12 00 


WILBUR SCHRAMM AND DONALD F. ROBERTS, 
Editors 



THE PROCESS AND EFFECTS OF MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


RpvlBed Edition 

This new edition of Process and Effects represents 
the enormous outpourings of communication 
rssaarch and theory during the last decade and a 
half. Thoroughly updated, jt .contains only four . 
articles from the 1954 edition, 

Illinois 262 001974 £7-28: 
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WALTER S0RELL 
THE DANCER'S IMAGE 
Point* and Counterpoints 
Specifically Intended as "my 
®8l will for the dancer, my 
to the danco..." 
2 T »Wok la the summing up 
Waller Soreli's lifetime of 
®*parienc8 with, and thought 
that most primeval of 

1 25' lt,e danCB - Mr. Sorell 

urveys the great panorama 

W ®V* in 

. * hfcl ? 11 has reflected ihe 
the artist for, the 

™ about himself and his 
1 world, i • 
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IRVING K, FOXt Editor 

WATER RESOURCES LAW AND POLICY 
IN THE SOVIET UNION * j ' 

The fact that the Soviet Union and the United States 
attack similar problems with widely differing' 
systems has given rise to this volume- — the first . 
book, in English on Ihe subject— which seeks to., 
explain • Soviet water resources management . 
institutions and compare them with the United 


This beautifully illustrated 
' volume Is an examination of 
the nine regular solids:, the 
five commonly Called Platon- - 
lo, described by Theaeletus 
£n the 4th century B.C., and 
four, celled Keplar-Polnaot. 

' Writing for the layman' as Well 
as the student or professional 
In mathamatlce, ihe author 
explains the structure of the- 
nine . regular solid* and do-.. 
: moriatrate* flow they can be 
used. id dxpfpln mathematics 
visually rather, than by 
. symbol system*. 

Columbia '■ 23103549 7 
■ 200 pages, flfus. £5-25 
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Water Resources Studies, University of Wisconsin .1 
Wlscbnsln - 29905990 1 256 pages . ' £4- 10 


AUSTIN POST AND EDWARD R, LACHAPELLE . 

GLACIER ICE 

The awesomo beauty and majesty of glaciers^ lha wojid 


ol ice which has shaped and reshaped large parts, of Ihe 
earth's surfaces, are presented hare with more than one. 
hundred breathtaking photographs and an Informed, 
Clearly written text. 

Washington 295951516 110 pages, 12 x Kfc 


RALPH M- MclNEftNY . 

A HISTORY Of WESTERN PHILOSOPHY - 
Volume 1 1 : Philosophy from St. Augustine to 
Ockham • . • . !j 

This thorough and very readable study of philosophy 
In if)* M lddl ® Ago* begins: Uflfh ^thp Age or 
• Augustine. Art evaluation of the man and his 1 work 
la followed by consideration of : specific elements 
bfhli philosophy , V; , .... ’ ; : 

Noire Oe/tia >, 268 00417 X ^86 pages ■ £5 76 ; 
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Stage scraps 


Montreal, already 


Paradox of the peacock 


CASS ORIGINALS 


ASIA I.AC IS : 

Revnlu f fun ilr fin lien if 
Edited by HiMegani llrcnm-r 
Ulpp. Mnnii.fi : Kogncr und llcrn- 


JianJ. DM l<>. 


As part of Rugner uml Hern hard's 
admirable “ Passagcn " series. Hildc- 
■" gard Brenner, the editor of the Marx- 
ist journal tillsiruuiw. lias brought 
out a mixed bug of writings by Asja 
l.acis lo celebrate (his Soviet Latvian 
director's eightieth birthday. For 
■" students of left-wing theatre and 
cinema in the Weimar Republic, or 
of cultural relations between Russia 
and Germany in that period, she has 
long been an intriguing figure- Close 
friend of Breeiu and Walter Benja- 
min. assistant to Erwin Pisealor in 
Russia, sometime pupil of Fyodor 
Komisirjovsky. film representative 
at the Soviel Trade Delegation in 
Merlin 192K-.lt), as a young woman 
moving restlessly between Berlin, 
Riga (her home town) and Moscow, 
then banished to Kazakhstan lor ten 
• years in the purges -she ought lo 
have an interesting story to tell, and 
one whieh would complement her 
husband Bernhard Reich's reminis- 
cences, fm IVcn/mif mit tier Zeit. 
which were reviewed here on October 
J5. 1971. 


But if she lias, she docs not tell it 
here. The hook is stitched together 
from scraps : first, some seventy odd 
pages of recollections, partly from 
magazines and partly written up 
from taped interviews, with subse- 
quent additions : then a translation 
of about one-third of the book 
which she published in Russia in 
1935 on “ Revolutionary Theatre in 
Germany" and which itself includes 


long quotations from (other peo- 

nlfi’tl nr rpnnnc hnFnr» 1011 


pie's) press reports before 1933. 
Little enough is given away in the 
autobiographical section, which dis- 
misses the years 1933 to 19-48 in r 


single line— "1 was compelled to 
apend ten years in Kazakhstan 


and is mostly too generalized to 
tiring even the < ierninn .nid Latvian 
episodes io liic : while the chaplets 
from her ilictnre honk were written 
for Soviet readers at a particularly 
bad lime and have imi been critically 
annotated or revised since. There 
are some evocative photographs, 
notably ol (iennan agitprop produc- 
tions before loti, and one of Hrccht 
with Moscow I r lends in l l, 32 which 
seems tu have remained unpub- 
lished; but on ihc whole (lie nuggets 
are too scattered to .ill ract anyone 
but the specialist. 

What he will find here is a 
number of illuminating sidelights on 
Benjamin, whom the author met on 
Capri in 1924. introduced (at his 
request ) i o Brecht , who was a t 
first union hcoming. dissuaded (she 
claims) Iroin emigrating In P.ilesiinc 
and expected lo bring lo (lie Soviet 
Union as a foreign .specialist. There 
arc a few good glimpses of Brecht, 
but they mid nothing new beyond 
Ihc fact that he had promised lo 
make her a streamlined version of 
The Cane nsi tin Clinll Circle for a 
much smaller cast. She recalls ;■ 
meeting in I oliunne.s R . Becher'.s 
house, where .she was rash enough 
to hack Brecht in an argument 
about (R would appear) proletarian 
literature; licchcr drew her into Ihc 
corridor to tell her she had no 
business to support a petty-hour- 
gcois writer and hsul clearly been 
getting into the wrong company. 
Otto Klemperer offered her the joh 
of directing Hie Tales nf Hoff- 
mann— this must have been the 
production designed by Moholy- 
Nagy — but she refused. In Moscow 
she hail some dealings with Krups- 
kaya, whom she found opposed in 
principle lo the idea of special 
children's theatres : and she also 
knew Larisa K timer, whom she 
found •* extravagant ” in appearance. 
But this is already very small heer. 
and about most other things, includ- 
ing rather, surprisingly Pisealor, she 
has nothing interesting u> say. 


MUROM At KirHIJiR : 

The Street 

1 2Xpp. Wcidciifcld .nid Nicolsiin. 


INDIA’S NO. 1 

PAPERBACK 

PUBLISHERS 


ORIENT PAPERBACKS are the World's Window to 
the best of Indian Writing In English, and other 
Indian languages through English translations. 

Our List comprises Internationally known, big-selling 
authors such as Dr. S. Radhakrlshnan, R. K. Narayan, 
Nlrad C. Chaudhurl, Kamata Markandaya, 

Bhabanl Bhattacharya, R. P rawer dhabvala, 

Nayantara Sahgal, Mulk Ra) Anand, 

Manohar Malgonkar, Raja Rao, Anita Desal. • 

Our organization Is fully streamlined for mass 
distribution of paperbacks | n India and abroad. 

We have already published several popular titles by 
special arrangements with leading British and 
American publishers such as Hamlsh Hamilton, 
Macmillan & Company, New York, John Murray, 
Chatto A Wind us, George Allen & Unwin, 

We Invite co-publlshlng arrangements and reprint 
rights for meaningful books of interest to our ever 
expanding readership. 

..We are now In a poftltlorf to offer reproductloiTrlghts* 
and competently executed translations of -' 

. contemporary Indian. works, both In fiction and ■ ' 
non-fiction areas. A unique opportunity, specially for 
European publishers, to publish the best of 
Indian writing in thplr respective languages,. 

For details apout Orjent Paperbacks, please . : ■ 
write to us for our book-list Which wilt be mailed 
to you free. of cost. 


TuiLiy Si Urbtiin Street. Montreal, 
has Ivcoiiic a Greek preserve. Thirty 
vein's earlier that street, named after 
a r.uuuii/cd Pope, was the urban 
ghetto fin' immigrants from the Gali- 
cian. Lithuanian ami Russian shirt I. 
Thirty years before that, no doubt, 
native-born French (iinadians 
watched horse-drawn tralTic rumb- 
ling clown (he Main olf lo the farm- 
lands of northern Quebec or Ontario. 

But Mordeeai Rich lor is no Cana- 
dian “ Man from Main Street ’’. 
Rather he has written yet another 
ehiilhVni. Yiddish jamboree w I fere 
quips fly fa. si :iikI furious in ih.'ii 
triply nii\cd-up iditun which makes 
Canada's Whitechapel: “So fid. 
Monsieur, for tlis Urine chicken 7 
I ’mis crazy 7 11 

The foreword threatens the worst. 
Mr Richlcr made his name with a 
richly bawdy, hilarious novel. Si 
Urhein’x Horseman. Would this extra 
helping of St Urbain's gravy drown 
Ihc koslicr goose that laid (he golden 
egg 7 As another generation of four- 
ycar-old Jewish pre-meds are carted 
off by their fiercely competitive 
mothers io kindergarten and the 
hornier Jewish jokes are briefly 
bantered, (he thought occurs that 
there is little to choose between the 
coy. self-congratulatory performance 
of stage Negro. Jew or Welshman for 
that matter. Had the '‘Apprentice- 
ship of Duddy Kruvilz " so quicklv 
turned to a ghetto "Milk Wood”? 
Had (he grandson of a Zaildik. one 
of the Righteous, been so smoothly 
transformed to an anecdotal clown .' 

0 Gixl ! O Montreal ! 

But in ten short chapters a special 
nostalgia, a special tenderness is soon 
evoked. Hclwccn the temps perdu of 
those war years and the temps 
reirauvJ of "our very golden lSxpti 
summer" some two decades' exile in 

1 nudon had intervened. What was 
once the Young Israel synagogue was 
now the Saidyc Bronfman Cultural 
( entry : cold water flats had Ix-cii 
transformed into suburban swim- 
tiling pools. 

Success I Success ! Neither 
beaches, nor suburbs, were nny 
longer signposted, as once they had 
been, " Restricted to Gentiles 
nut many of our grandparents, the very 


children have made good, now that the oil I he death of his K MANNER Y O’CONNOR t 

sons ,nul dunglHers have splii- level bun- urandnioihei- 

galows ami luniks and Wo. Indian 7 , c C ■ ,Vm ‘ T m ? r Vjfi > und ^ ■ r .. 

cruises in winter, many ol die grand- ,• ,n , * ,c L»wtip pjiied by Sally and Robert Fitz.- 

ix.rems Mill cling lo (he Mam. I hei. ^ Heir fc# 

children eannoi in many eases persuade ,U1 ‘* UK h’dger, a mocked ia! " r k*r -.ml Fiber ^0 

diem to leave. So yon slill see lliciii levered young novel iu f.>a.' 237pp- ' * 


tlicni lo leave. So you Mill see litem 
there, drained and Used up by the 
snuggle. they sit on kitchen chans 
next (o I lie coke Ircc/ei in ihc cigar 
si ore, dozing wiih a lly swailer lie Id in 
a molded ham). You hud diem lolling 
(heir own eiguielles and studying the 
obituary ’columns in die Slur on die 
steps Hillside die Jewish I ihrxiy. 


ni slill see i hem 'vvered young novelist 237pp- Faber ana mocr. t-.m 
snl up by the secular /.udilik before hisXt’ “ — " . , 

1 kitchen chillis for Hollywood. ^ r j ters from tlic American South 


Reading „f these cjjarv * - hivii always been rooted in intensely 
husbands ;uul fat, sin^-1 nmvineiiil worlds. Faulkner 


liushaiuis ;uul fat, sin 8 l, : '! ivalc provincial worlds. Faulk 
mammas among their s a |», • JLa h i s patch of Mississippi to Uhe 

•i.«£ * |mr » «► rh Tr woif ““ n ““ i 

itigly comes to ntind Noi T Sout^ 1 Carolina. 1 l.tnncry O Connor, 
lessly perhaps, but f-r Ions* !• more rtccntly. enlarged that territory 
quite as intensely, M r Rkliil ^ to include her own peculiar plot, her 
charted his own peculiar U. : nwn Bible-haunted, violent world of 
governed fr,.,,, 0„ ilWl ,. 0[0 ia whiles, 

capita! was New York nV, ^ , i r* ,u ,• 

America) and where cachS ^ Sou, ^ rncr i ,nd . !l 
intnuiiiu in the syna^u e w r imbued wiLh u ptereng. dual-focus 
i . ..." /""BVSw (rnm her New Enalnnd men- 


Ihe grmving-up llirough adoles- 
cence ami (he school years to the 
inevitable diaspora of childhood is 
usually the best paui ot any autobio- 
graphy. Here that sealiering leads 
lo McGill, the Canadian Reserve 
Army and hcvoinl to l ; ni/ Israel, 
('oiifining limiseM. with exile's Itiud- 
siglit. to one poignant oasis of time, 
Mr Richlcr lias recreated his child- 
hood in a series of sketches and short 
stories— character-studies centring 


were chanted for the RoyjlF, 
as well as fur the author cf 
/ liirty- \’in,- Steps. John h 

tir.sl Lord Twecikmnir Ha,.. 


imbued with a piercing, dual -focus 
Vision from her New England men- 
(ors— she was not slow in winning 
renown. Her range of imagery was 
brilliant ; her ear ncutc. Yet far too 


(csqucric. the unflinching eyo Tor 
Catholic mysteries in a Protestant 
•South. Some of these articles were 
printed in her lifetime : but many she 
never revised for publication. The 
editors sorted through some fifty 
typescripts for lectures, bearing little 
indication of where or when they h id 
been delivered. Script overlapped 
with script, often retaining the same 
initial jokes or anecdotes. Catholics, 
Georgians, writing classes and univer- 
sity groups were her main audiences. 
The texts needed not only selecting, 
but trimming, rearranging, transpos- 
ing to elicit wherever possible a 
“ master " text. Since her style is 
always plain, lucid, devoid of all pre- 
tentious indulgences, these editorial 
manoeuvres do not intrude. Vtcr 
essential lone of voice is everywhere 


his underwear \ " cry the chorus 1 
of first-grade schoolchildren. 

“ Amen ! Amen ! " once cried an old 
Negro woman. Some whistle ; some 
arc silent. One truck drivci. pulling 
on Hie brakes, shouted : “ Gel a load 
of that bastard ! " Another, after 
coaxing a cock for minutes to make 
his display, only stared intently lo 
remark : ** Never saw such long ugly 
legs. I bet that rascal could outrun 
a bus." 

She delighted in the paradox of 
Southern truck-drivers confronting 
the transcendent paradox or u pea- 
cock. She is never didactic. Again 
and again she insists that writing is a 
vocation : that a writer can choose 
his subject "but he cannot choose 
what he is able to make live, and so 
far as he is concerned, a living de- 
formed character is acceptable nnd a 
dead whole one is not " : Unit church 
dogma, far front strait jacketing the 
story teller, sets him free lo observe. 
Throughout her brief career, she re- 
solutely kept herself free from being 
subjected to others’ vision ; 

When the Catholic novelist closes his 
own eyes und tries to see with the eyes 
of the Church, the result is another addi- 
tion to that large body of pious trash 
for which we have so long been famous. 

In that resolution lay her aesthetic 
independence. Not for u moment 
did she doubt her own gifts. " Miss 
O'Connor, why do you write 7 " a 
student asked her. "Because I'm 
good at it ", came the reply. That 
was the one talent it was death lo 
hide. To speak in parables — of a 
work which borders everywhere on 


retained. Though the pieces revised 
for publication, bv contrast, ring with 


Frozen fast 


GAIA SKKVADIt) : 

A Siberian Encounter 

241pp. Wcidcnfck! and NichImiii. 


tir.sl Lord Twcedsmuir ^ r *- ' " cr c ir .u 

General of C-,n ^ "easily she was written of! as another 

L.m.id. 1 , - plated example of southern gro- 

i lesqiie. another heir of Edgin’ Allan 
Poe und the whole school of warped, 
inlurncd "Southern Degeneracy". 

Now, eight years after her death, 
her literary memorial seemed com- 
tiuns Miss Servadio had u plete. Two novels and two collections 
view with the deputy dircticidj ol short stories had been published. 


the total insistence of her art. 

The volume opens with her cele- 
brated account of raising peacocks at 
her home in Millcdgcvillc. Georgia. 
Those radiant birds, displaying their 
bronze planets hung in green, now 
seem a living allegory of her vision : 


The fact is that with his tail folded 
nothing but his bearing saves this bird 
from bcinu a luiighing stock. With his 
tail spread, lie inspires n range of emo- 
tions, but I have vet to hear laughter. 


At first glance, .4 Siberian in* •nuiin 
looks like ,i dressed -up \ vision of a 
private travel diaiv. At last gl.oicc. 
this is what it looks like too. I lie 
book opens with a rather breathless 
interchange on the telephone between 
presumably London and likntsk. 
in cent nil Siberia, between Gaia 
Servadio and the principal object of 
the encounter. Kostin. Hut Miss 
Servadio is disd.iinhil of such mun- 
dane mallei s as dales and places, nm 
does she reveal how she met 
” Kostin ** in the tii’si pI.ko. s,» Ha- 
ha plcss reader can only infer that her 
poorly- char led wanderings around 
the Soviet Union tor those parts of 
it open to I oi cii'ii visilois) look place 
within the past veai or so. 

H is. no douhi. wrv diilieult to 
write accurately about Jiic in the 
Soviet Union. Miss Neivadio is 
strong on intuit ion anil lamentably 
short on taels, to say uniiiing ol 


Institute nf Marxism- [owe ... To add yet a fifth volume, therefore, lions, but I have vet to hear laughter. 
Moscow i" So nni> simm- ,t„ ' of selected critical essays is purlieu- _ 

1 crossed Sovielskuya Spur l»ly rewarding. For with great self- * ul l ‘ ls _ ,n ,hc r;myc of " acll JJ. n 
entered the holv of holier... . confidence, a modest .shrewdness and 10 green -h ron/e arch —this 


the large hall, in my amiwic 
was coni routed hv ;i huge rdn,- 
lor. ... "I I his was nut, in (si 
depute director, hut Mist km 
nevertheless Imiml him a cdJ, 
lifeless HHhxidii.il. Asshcputtr 

Pci haps even fumi the very cartel 
of Sasha ViMcnlivieh’s life, list’ 
had tiuiiid. n» her tlisiiiay. itat) 
Sasha's e\e% did in>l lespnnd o 
sudd line in -.how any -ig" 
lion. 

Perhaps: or, a» ‘the Stuff 
used lo sa\. perhaps nut V- 
l ravel I cis mid imiriMlnH 
countered the tishlikc mi « 
Sasha Msienliviche* 
ami hare enter laiiieJ r.ilhcr L* 
1 1 iet mes about its origins. 
Miss Serv.i din's ;uV»Mnt «J 

Hayels in the Soviet Union is'* 
ingemioiis. soiiietiutcs i| uilc ™ 
a ml pregnant with the 

that she has somehow 


wit, she confronts the three major 
factors which, above all, seemed lo 
delimit her range ; the rooted 
iKgiontilisni, Ihc obsession with gro- 


galactic vista, when vouchsafed, of 
“ gazing, haloed suns "—that the 
divine comedy of Flannery O’Con- 
nors* ail is revealed. " Oh, look at 


parable she W like the blind man 
whom Christ touched, " win* looked 
then and saw men as if they were 
trees, but walking". This, lor her, 
was the beginning of vision. 

Once she was approached by nn 
order of Dominican nuns, the Ser- 
vants of Relief for Incurable Cancer, 
with a request to write a hagiography 
for a saintly, afflicted child. The 
order founded by Rose Hawthorne 
(Mother Alphunsa in religious life j. 
daughter of the novelist, itself seemed 
a link between her religion and her 
literature. Yet she refused the re- 
quest, only agreeing to vet (heir own 
manuscript. The nuns meanwhile 
inspected her writings. In the course 
of a visit one of them asked yvhy she 
yvrolc about such grotesque charac- 
ters, yvhy the grotesque of all things 
Wits her vocation. While Flannery 
O’Connor struggled for an answer, 
another guest interposed: "It’s your 
vocation, too.*' 

That deeply personal parable, even 
as late ns December I960, opened for 
her n new perspective; 

Most of us have learnt to be dispassion- 
ate about evil, to look It in the face and 
find, as often as not. oar own grinning 
reflections with which wo do not argue, 
but good is another manor. Few have 
stared at that long enough to accept the 
fuel that its face loo is grotesque, that 
in us the good is something under con- 
struction. 

These luminous, simple essays 
now cap the finished construction 
of her lifetime. She herself has 
come to seem the saintly, secular 
nun of twentieth-century Ameri- 
can literature. 


The Struggle lor Secession 1986/1970 
A Personal account of the Nigerian 
Civil War 

Nllnyong If. Akpan 

KVi it. C2Q pp n,ap, £3.99 


Factions No More 

Attitudes to Party in Government and 
Opposition in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land. Extracts from Contemporary 
Sources 

J. A.W.Qunn 

xll. 276 pp. U.50 


Missionary Enterprise and Rivalry In 
Igboland 1857-1914 

F. K. Ektchl 

xvt, 296 pp. Ulus £4.00 


The Role ol Government In the ’ 
Industrialization ol Iraq 1950-1985 
F. Jalal 

xll, 140 pp. CJ.B0 


The Study ol Economic History 

Edited and with pn Introrfuntlon by 
N. B. Herta 


xl, 3BB pp. 


Bibliography ol Nigeria 
A Survey ot Anthropological and Lin- 
guistic Writings from the Earliest Times 
to 1966 
Mdiinliial O. 11a 

xiuwl, 273 pp. £11.00 


The History ot Education in Ghana 
From the Earliest Times to Uie 
Declaration ol Independence 

C, K. Graham 

232 pp. bibliography £3. B0 


What made Humbert run 


Missionary lo Tanganyika 1877-1 BBS 
The Writings of Edward Coode Here, 
Master Mariner 

Edward Goods Hors 

dames B. Wolf, Editor 

200 pp. Illua. £3.15 


VLADIMIR NADUKOV : 

The Annotated Lolltu 

Edited by Alfred Appel i nr 

44lpp. Wcidcnfeld and Nicolson. 


Lolita's transition from grcen-hack lo 
«t book has been clfected without 
! much fuss and Alfred Appel's edi- 
tion sets Ihc seal on the whole process. 
: His notes truck down all the strangely 
-assorted materials from which Nabo- 


from Nabokov’s own pseudo -scholars 
—from John Ray Jr, PhD. Charles 
Kinbotc and Vivian Darkbloom. As 
a result The Annotated Lolita is a tri- 
bute to the master in a rather more 
literal sense than usual, in that it is 
disguised us a minor work in the saute 
genre ; 


more than any novelist now living, 
who kept alive un exhausted art 
form. . . . 


A4l4Triap\ xon of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite, I’mpm was thu Grcco-Koman gud 
of proereution und fertility, usually por- 
trayed in (i manly state. 


But this edition is not going to 
convert those critics who find in 
Nabokov's self-conscious funning 
merely poverty and nasty trifling ; it 
ia not the moralist or the addict of 
novo! 1st ic realism who needs to be 


persuaded. The central doubt about 
Nabokov, and even more about 


registering the correct Russian appel. i.» put "My of holies'' 'kov's scandalous hero cooked up his 


I hc camp lone by itself would make 
it difficult lo treat the book as a 


same people who assured ns the Main 
was only for hummers and failures, will 
not gel out. Today when most of the 


some point in her pcrcgmia- inside. 


As storm-clouds gathered 


NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS : 

England 

284pp. Oxford : Cassirer. London 
Faber nnd Faber. £1.90. 


In the present work the late Nikos 
Kazanlzakis's foaming rhetoric is 
comparatively quiet; he is less 
persistently boring than usual 
about Greek culture, sunlight, 
while marble columns and so 
forth, und it is in his favour 
that some curiosity must attach to 


month, playing golf and tennis. He 
tells a story of an Oxford under- 
graduate of the day running a race 
up a hill against a friend, the winner 
to receive a branch of flowering 
hlac, til ic race being judged and the 
loser chided by " their professor 
He observes j n ihc streets of 
London “blond, rosy-red Viking 
giants ; clever, lithe, daydreaming 
Celts with blue eyes ; Norman gen- 
tlemen with eagle eyes and a tran- 
quil, steady gait No doubt the 
average British tourist gives a .simi- 
larly ludicruus account of Greece 


I nglisli readers. I he 
is tediously flirty » nJ ^ 
loeused. and the _ n,( ^A 
digressions arc. as i' usp 
this author, insupportable- 
Kazanl/akis actually ^ 
effrontery lo conclude 
tiotis disquisition on son 
whom lie plainly 


■ and popular Freud, lo placate poor 
} Humbert's lonely lusts. Everything is 
[annotated, without any of the sham 
: allusiveness or mysterious silences 
i' academic editors too often produce, 
£whereyo u never quite know whether 
•> Ibings are omitted because you’re 
j^. opposed to know about them, or be- 
'‘lapse the annotator himself didn’t. 
• TO, alive to the potential absurdity 
v l 8 SUt 'h a veteran critic-baiter 
r .B Na bokov, Professor Appel has 
PWm ttlung, and borrowed his tone 


fellow. These page* 
dium of error and 
they are at least a ) 
another Midi tribute. 


piece, embedded in £ 

wmbllng and Inept, his reporting so " ?? e ' aristocracy, and to SopjJJi 

palpably, unreliable, that one reads Fnalkh S* . sonic be remembered lla* 

groaning and discards with relief the woccuni^n' miaS.fc'W . m H> h or W na, *y pub«sh^ 
paradigm case of an unnecessary ■ llh lhc General Meta xas.pr^^f 

book Since Enghsh translations of had S ne . t of ,,,Cm present rulers in die 

Kazahtzpkls continue to appear in ” ft / *5? ,OVud Cocil Rhodes, no worse than, a cn* 

relentkss senes. U must bc assumed °‘ 1 . Lhcm w «e passionate Kaamtalcis U’Btd’W ai 



^ tooubte-CroM System 

^ the War of 1039 to 1945 


Grienl Paperbacks are not merely books about India. 
THEY ARE INDIA. 


there is a market for them ; no doubt ttS!? g r- ddlc,s ' ont ‘ Attested that 


no worse than, a 
Kazantrakis is not 


r there lire worse aspects of human hl° yd C ^ or 8 e -should be recalled to 
-depravity, but in the: annals qf the P^'crship i n cjlsc of war, no 
aebauchfcry df lltcrurv tu5ipff;i7untir, one had a good word for 


debauchfery qf literary tuste Kuzantza- S!!i!? d a ®° od word for socialism. 
. kis is a phenomenon- ' sometimes m the lunger conv^rw. 


K.a2amratcis u ‘ . nhef «i 
nertouviy as a 
year or any o».hcr; iJV jgK 
that at the end of iiif' 


, by 
J.C. MASTER MAN 
JSSF tfie double-cross sytteni 
oJSf! vel y if>n And controlled the 
system tnthlt 



Orient Paperbacks 


kis IS a phenomenon- ' ^umMimqs m the longer cqnvcrsa- 

To descend to : particulars i In Sdn ai ,ca,|t lhe 

writing of England in the late 1930s symnluhv l t hey - ha V fl - onc '* 


PkMUtad by HIND PACKET BOOKS (PRIVATE) LTD. Q. T. Road, Delhi 32 (Indio) 

T(i|* Wwrtlwmflfll la l»«u«d Iqr Chamlcalt W»d Allied ProducU. Eipoji premqllen Council, OaleutlMnilta. 
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ways the annotation is (thoroughly 
democratic and gives “ Marlene Dlc- 
trieh (1904 )” as much atten- 

tion as. say, " Molitro (Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin [1622-1673]), French play- 
wrighL and actor ” — ajt arrangement 
nicely in koy with Nabokov’s quiz- 
zical attitude to “ culture". The 
disadvantage of this, of course, is 
that the tone of particular allusions 
lends lo get lost, and one may find 
it hard lo pinpoint the exact degree 
of irreverence and/or one-upman- 
ship Humbert Humbert was trying 
for. The reader will have to make 
out for tiiimelf the precise nastiness 
of H.H.'s patronizing contempt: 
"The poor lady was in her middle 
thirties, she had a shiny forehead, 
plucked eyebrows and quire simple 
but not unattractive features of a 
type that may be defined as a weak 
solution of Marlene Dietrich." 

The main critical job Professor 
Appel sets out to do here is to 
distinguish Nabokov from his crea- 
ture Humbert, Nabokov engineering 
the web of cross-referenced coinci- 
dences that stretches across a fake 
America from “ frisky” to “Eiphin- 
stonc and surrounds a nasty story 
in a halo ot “ comic vision ", Or, as 
Professor Appel puls it fn his 
introduction. "Nabokov confronts 
the void by virtue of hu phy- 


Nabokov criticism, is that the value 
of self -consciousness seems to be 
taken for granted and that the lone 
and texture of people, events and 
cultures become matters of morc-or- 
Icss distant allusion. This is not a 
moralist’s objection, as Professor 
Appel seems to think: indeed his 
" proof ” that Lolita is not porno- 
graphic might bo taken to sever its 
last links with any kind of vitality. 
In erecting Nia-bokov’s technique 
into the content of the book, wnat 
his editor has here produced is the 
kind of arid paradox that repels so 
many readers: 


The word involution may trouble some 
readers, but one has only lo cytcnd lhe 
dictionary' definition. An involuted 
work turns in upon itself, is sclf-refcr- 
ential, conscious of its status as a fic- 
tion, nnd alMgorlqae de lubnume — 
allegorical of itself, to use Mullaimd'a 
description of one of his own poems. 
An ideally involuted sentence would 
simply read, “I am a sentence", and 
John Barth's recent short stories. . . . 


that the book's " ostensible subject " 
is the source of its vitality. 

Nabokov, following In the tradi- 
tion of Joyce. Beckett and Borges, 
has taken over his common la tors 
just us they did. und perhaps still do. 
His statements about fiction aro 
taken as literally ns if -they wore 
(amid afl this talk of irony nnd self- 
consciousness) simply true, ft poses 
a problem for the critic when his 
author has apparently usurped his 
role, and it may seem impolite and 
ungrateful to excuse oneself from 
Uie charmed circle the magician has 
so thoughtfully provided, but surely 
it is very necessary. Otherwise what 
happens is a downward sptna! Jn 
which the “ original ” work gen pr- 
ates an eve increasing ■sub-Aiteraluro 
which is nerifther criticism nor fic- 
tion. but makes the worst of both 
worlds. The Annotated Lolita is 
perhaps fittingly a hybrid enterprise, 
but it represents faithfully the tone 
and direction of Nabokov criticism, 
as in "the annotator's” ironic dis- 
claimer in th e preface : 


The Growth ol Firms, Middle East Oil 
and Other Essays 
Edith Panroa* 

x. 33B pp. £4.00 


Annual Survey o! African Law 
Volume II, 1968 

N. N. Rubin and E. Colt an 
090 pp. Royal Bvo 


Voices ol tho Poor 

Selections from the Morning Chronicle 
" Labour and the Poor " (1849-1860) 
Maury Mayhow 

With 4 now Introduction by (ho editor 

Prof eat or Anna Humpharya 

282 pp. Illua. I4.B0 


International Firms and Labour In 
Kenya 1948-1870 

Alloa H. Am* dan 

208 pp. RS.BB 


Contractual Obligations in Ghana and 

Nigeria 

U. U. Uoha 

300 pp. Blf.flO 


Malta and the End ol Empire 

Danuta Aualln 
xx II. 144 pp. Illua. 


But the annotator exists; he is' a 
veteran nnd a father, a teacher and 
taxpayer, and has not been invented by 
Vladimir Nabokov. 


Mining In lhe East Midlands 1560-1947 

A. R. QriKln - 

With a foreword by Lord flobans 

XV, 324 pp. 24.78 


The centre of the book, for profes- 
sor Appel, ii not the "ostensible 
subject" but the beautiful relation- 


®ut of course (the irony happily 
recognizes)' nothing he says will 
make eoy difference — he has been 
invented by Vladimir Nabokov, Who 
has supplied his impeccable creden- 
tials, "The relationship ; between 
author and render, which (his edi- 
tion does so much to facilitate, is 
a rathe4 one-sided affair. Pro- 


file Oil Industry In India 
Gome Economic Aspects 

Bfplab DBipupt* 

With a foreword by Edith Penrose 
xll, 287 pp.. 


ship that develops between author lessor Appel « a great deal more 


and reader, a strange bloom to grow sane and respectable than John Ray 
fhp miirfcv su b so ii of Hum- ,phD - bul not more inde- 

out of the muncy subsoil or num aftd one suspeot3 ^ Uie 

beds scented fumbbngv Nabokov vcr y completeness of his run-down 
comes over (n this edition M » ^ Nabokov’s allusive " world ” wilJ 


A Tour ol Russia, Siberia and (he 
Crimea 1792-1784 , 

John Paiitlntoii 
Willi™ CallLar, Editor 

280 pp. Illua. maps £3. B0 


bett’s scented fumbling*. Nabokov 
comes over in this edition as a 
casually benevolent deity .withi a 
fantastic memory and a reassur- 
ing catholicity of •taste ; we should 
consider ourselves lucky (the 'impli- 
cation seems to be) tbpt he Invehts 


serve to complete (temporarily) ks 
artificial isolation. This edition was 


Commonwealth Policy In a Global 
Context 

Paul Blrottin and Hugh Corbal, Edl. 


Vill, 220 p'p. 


clearly- meant to make Nabokov 
teachable to students whose " cul- 
tural readi ", in the annotator’s 
phrase, was insufficient to allow 


ov confronts wch com plex. and satisfying games, phrase, was insuffreient to allow 
of his play- aear , y jf p j, ^ that "play ’Ms a th£ * r, _ ^ ! 1®^, or^to 


The Sociology ol Suicide 
A Selection of Readings 

Anthony Glddona, Edl lor 
XVlli. 424 pp. 


Nietzsche in t‘»4u 
writer, Thu ^ 


jSfci^heUerbook than 


concept". It is this sense of Nabo- very important metaphor in Nabo- assess Nabokov's tone. But a 
kiov’s importance that underlies the |; OV— .but it remains merely a meta- better way oL ustiigjd would ^bo 


But a far 
ould ba to 


_se Vears h!«rnn ■ , • F'wvs iu 

holidays,, vtfuclt ,1^ , nn^lK.!u ‘.- n ilh<:r f 1 * ihty rar e ?ul ihf 

■ .! .'Jjrr . j-.j! :.!• * . “v -A ^ wjH ^bc m .uw^jpunce/, ,s j« * ; * ; 


written in A tow * "JJ 
they congeal i,hc7 w 

.-uut^iplance. ., , s 


77ie A. cltec book U* 11 
r w&rtfo * 

:^pSot TimwLUttwy 

.T^Havdo i:> London 


loving annotation ; the editor, as he hor> for whal k j n( j of game is it in treat the notes ^ * 

makes clear, is out to do away with the aut hor holds all the cards very exwlmg readingdut, and to go 

the last shreds of Loliufs reputation nd ca n continually invent new away and read Tibullus, Petrarch, 

as a dirty book, and to establish s «ms impitant to assert GervuM. . Marlowe, - -PW B™. 

SncluMvelv its other reputation ui ^e obvious : . that Nabokov a par- flaubert- and Hans Andersen. Only - 


The Sociology of Sport 
A Selection of Readings 
trie Ounnlnn, Editor • 

Won a foreword by N orb art EilM 
Burtl, 982 pp. 


t||C J 4 BV Jin ^ — — . | • | 

as a dirty book, and to establish 
conclusively its other reputation « 
the forefront of art -as -play, Active 


ftlH DDVIUU9 i , IM^ v «■ t — . . • . . ■ § i ' 

odfe genius h. rtMJs; Si -JS!HSP!2 ^ 


magic: 

A future historian of lhe novel may 
one ctay claim tlul it was Nabokov, 


Z\ re-invented cqh; N^okoy be judged 

Investment of -MldWW ■ S ■ 


FRANK GASS 


j D -,lhe. Objects ot his pafP^ i M , , 


87 QL Rua*aT Street 
London WC1B 30T 
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FEBRUARY 25 1972 TLS : 


A l\ IKK I CO < AS 1 1 HO : 

Tlii! .Spaniard* 

Translated by Willard I*. King ami 
Selma Mari?- relic n 
628pp. University nf t .ilifoinia Press 
IIHECi) £7.1 5. 

II. V. LIVKKMOKK r 
The Origins nf Spain and Portugal 
438pp. Allen and Unwin. i5. 
CADRIEL JACKSON : 

The Mukhig uf Medieval Spain 
21fipp including 132 illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £2.25 t Paper- 
back £1.25.) 


The history of medieval Spain con- 
tinues to baffle and intrigue its stud- 
ents. Here is Harold Livermore 
placing (he origins of Spain and 
Portugal firmly "in the formative 
period that embraces the Later 
Roman Empire, the Germanic inva- 
sions and the Muslim conquest uf the 
eighth century Amdriuo Castro on 
the oilier hand accepts Toynbee's 
affirmation that “ none of the present 
peoples of Europe existed a thousand 
years ago ". He believes 


that die fee lii ik of Snniiislincss as we 
know it UKlav first came into being 
during the tliiriccnth century, and that 
it resulted from u blend of the three 
peoples (Christians, Munis and Jews) 
Who inhabited the Peninsula from the 
time the Moors arrived (A.D. 71 1 ). 

Gabriel Jackson agrees with Profes- 
sor Castro in so far as he starts lies 
story in 711, and cn nee n I rates his 
attention on the ** three distinctive 
cultures present in the peninsula 
which he considers " by far the most 
significant aspect of Spanish med- 
ieval history " ; yet there is a paradox 
in his treat meni since he finishes his 
story in 14*13 and medieval Spain is 
only finally put together In its last 
two decades, just when many his- 
torians would say the beginnings of 
modern Spain are to be observed. 

Hence the publication of these 
“'tec books is unlikely to pul an end 
lo the great debates which have 
raged round the problem oF Spnn- 
ish origins. Professor C'aslro, of 
course, began one ul these contests 
himself when he published his classic 


these was brought almost In ciuupfc- 
lion with the res turn lion of the live 
j Roman prov inces under the aegis of 
the Fiiina ni/iny nionarehs of 
s luledo." I lie second gave rise to (he 
Keei inquest achieved by the resurrec- 
tion oi Hie two Germanic kingdoms. 
Hie heirs oi the Suevi and Visi- 
| g«>ths that is Portagal and Spain. 

. * IV s ,1,Jl in argument seems uncon- 
vincing. r lie question of the duality 
of the Iberian peninsula should be 
set in a still wider context. The pos- 
sibility (hat ( aside and Portugal 
would unite, rather than Castile and 
Aragon, was still real in the fifteenth 
century. Ferdinand and Isabella 
aimed at a dynastic union of all rhree. 
The tael that it failed in the seven- 
teenth century does not mean that it 
was any more chimerical at the end 
of the Middle Ages than the union of 
<- aside and Aragon, w hich did in fact 
occur and survive. Fortunately, it is i 
not necessary to accept Professor i 
Livermore’s scheme to appreciate his 
nook, and he himself is rightly care- 
ful to use such terms as " the Spains " 
or the '* Hispanic Church ” in order ; 
to avoid introducing the concept of j 
Spam too soon. When it does appear | 
it comes with something of a shock. , 
A rapid sketch lakes the reader from < 
me ninth century io the eleventh; it f 
is nl most as if the scale had been too | 
grand and had suddenly had to be s 
cut down. ; 


(; WYNNE LEWIS : 


l.ife in Revolutionary I’m nee 
l')2pp including 8U illustrations. 


Ilatsfurd. 


Hooks which purport to describe 
■' l.ife in. . ." have a tendency to 
coniine llicmsclvcs to the merely pic- 
turesque if not to the trivial, to the 
stage properties rather than the 


Midi as (he appearance ot a news- . events. The lm r n ,. 
paper with the intriguing title of Anti is paraded o..!^V IMUte 
rMv ApAttes, lie compresses an ex- hung round his !?? S 4 ^ 
irn ordinary amount ol information ing placard E5* ne ? ’■***., 
into very readable I'omi without any off nil her 
loss of accuracy. reaction against preJ* 

life in HrvoItt tit intirv Ft oner is a mg of re* v o 1 n l i o i iar v' 0 ev, ‘ 
hook which sets nut to summarize Perhaps going too far irC 
present knowledge ami its iidcrprc- mous ” law uf SUsne l. 61 
tation rather than to challenge radi «»»y different from j* 
accepted attitudes. By doing so it ? r Regulation 18b. WhsiT 


I N |%0. there was a lively row in 
j [|( , Cambridge maga/.ine Delia 
lrtC r the direction and organi/.a- 


THE STATE OF ENGLISH— 3 


w paraded once again Ju of 'he University's English 
hung round his neck Sf. b ft#. Sparked oil hy some terse 
!!» Kven Doi'Srks hy Professor t . S. Lewis 


off rather better. Thfe ffit lhc excessive (and- In: clearly 
reaction against prcvioiS 'Scant -Lcavis-.nsp.red) sell -con h- 

m 8. rcvoliilionaru n.w. "f ii«ni!c and iisiriugcncx ■! mosi uihIli- 


ttmer is a mg «>t rcvolm ionarv n,* fence and asiriugency ul most uinter- 

iiiiiinari/e Perhaps going i 00 t f «"‘f f nduaic criticism. the argument 

iiHerpre- law of susnei-i* Sevetoped into a minor but vigorous 

challenge radically different from jn ^ eonfro.itaiion between the genially 
ing so it f* 1 Rx’gu lid ion 18b. wLT We-rangine scholars and the nar- 


18b. \VJiau.ptide- ran « in - i: . 


action. (.1 Wynne Lewis is badly an interesting impression of m>‘» »u instrument of m Drialiwly Krulinwing critics ; a eonfron- 

.served bv his title since he does noth- * V*™ 1 .**'* “/ ■*«* Kcvol,,. H"*** hy corrupt **1 9™*?*** tt ** l L 


The puzzled reader can. however, 
turn to Mr Jackson's account at any 


studies. Hspma en m hisiana (1948) 
und La Neal hint/ hisidrica tie 


point from the eighth century on- 
wards, for it overlaps with (liar of 
Professor Livermore. He too has had 
to condense his text severely, in his 
wise in the interest of the splendid 
illustrations. The success with which 
he has .n general, carried off his task 
isnot.i b,c He is surely right to have 
picked out as Ins central theme the 

wh^hAif° f ll ? l , hreo religions of 
which Alfonso the Wise claimed to be 

kmg. H l S this rather Hum the Re- 

conquest “self which makes Spain 

unique among European nations 
This Mmc feature is bound to make 

CSp 1 eei;,lly interesting to 
picscnl-tlay M mien Is, preoccupied as 
oT them are with probfems 
raised by the diversity of religions or 
races within the same stale. 


| served by his title since he does noth- 
ing of the kind, lie has produced 
a comprehensive social history of (he 
years between 1789 and 1815. The 
disproportion between tile space 
available to him and the extraordin- 
ary complexity of a period about 
which so much is known imposes nn 
impressionistic treatment and his 
reader had belter begin with at least 
u siii, unary know ledge of what hap- 
pened. 

With a brief reference here and 
an allusion or a idling quotation 
there. Dr Lewis takes in all the 
major issues and his subject is 
nothing less than (lie whole of 
French society. After looking ai the 
main social groups he goes on to 
consider violence and its repression, 
life in the armed forces ami the arts. 
He handles Hie problems of conden- 
sation so skilfully that only in the 
last chapter, is the reader liable to 
feel (hat he is being presented with a 
catalogue rather than a synthesis. 
y ,c s ‘y |u ,<t easy and relaxed, at 
times perhaps excessively so, and 
apart from one or two minor errors. 


honary studios as these have evolved 
in rccuirt years, especially in l-'ng- 
land and the United States. In 
contrast to the tendency of some 
French .scholars to plunge into in- 
creasingly mathematical analyses of 


" "7 corrupt mfoftation uwi 

oflcn IGUicspicrre/cSfthoroiighly inm.lu.r will, but rarely 
the law of 22 nrairisiT^broufihl into the open. Hus particular 
atrocities he can cndctl - ,air , ly ‘. al . ,K S’ - with 

Named. If it is true as fefrpdM rtiiling agmnsi Lewis s laisscz- 
hns argued, that co’rn.JIL^afrc muvillingncss to lace up to the 

oblcms presented in accepting Eng- 


h:,s . “lined, that corrupt 
nyijor cause of tho J£l 


structures whiles. Dr lewis puls “'c Montagnards, w A and with Lewis 

I-!..-* u..!...!,. ■ * h;irw cki.iL! . . * "*( r>>mini I 111 lie I tnnlliH'rll 


ological strings 3 * or Thc^VlIsciplined lhore is a "tendency, ^Ijodserious debate, inul kK*kmg buek 
evolutions of regiments ! presc,,t n11 *h« People whoL fa ■ l 1 now T Ci ‘l hdp fechng 

panics of classes Slid Mlb-c^ws w ,hc c ‘ mnt ry £ undfe ^ ^ '}* i , 1 nl . c ?" y 1 « lh . 

its 


wt 

got a more lifelike picture of hew il- 
aered people trying to observe the 


convenUons of their niiik or ivctim ^ ■* alhm .^fs future"? 

tion in conditions nf anarchic inl\ i ® f,w i K rhc revolutionary •JlfP u . nc 5 r % '°r ncii . Ii r . Ils _ tu,lll T* .. 1 

hilifu .. .. ,,U on III- fomtu. ...L.' 


bility that they could neither control 
nor understand. 

One is rcmindi-d .o' > i..*. 


talked the other day to one of the 


.. . ,s reminded of t arlyle's 

Pity them all; tor it went hardly 
with them all” Not quire- a ||, pL . r . 
Imps for Dr 1 ewis follows Mr 
obb it) wit I, holding his charity Iron, 
those Montagna uls who iricd ,o 
dominate the confusion .md to 
impose their own Sji.irlan pattirn on 


Patterns of piety 


CHRISTOPHER BROOKE: timi fl , rt 

Medieval Church and Society f-, r hv Si ‘vra merit, hmv Sabatier the first modern bwjff) 

25fipp. Sidgwick and Jackson £J is hv the cr idinl ?ir > , ,1 V , u ,,in ^- 1 V ol Sl ,r, ‘tncis. and Jordan of fo: 

— cml c l in! ‘ , . S h .}‘ ' Vhll ‘ h lhc tlw tir " medieval writerenM' 

a ii...- . . r . uuiRunii. 1 1 oni hemi' * n .. . L . 


Hspqila (19541, All tciichcrs n 


rtra . " e A emphasis throughout The 

ders of Span ish history 7n' Uw* A nglo- tu ra/^md / sSl^ -r^ n ? ,! ' S- or .I'^c Jlcms with which ull 
Saxon world will welcome the pub- led inevitably to -i cnnfX'fii rhls J 1 * ,s 'n s shtMl, , d . fainiH «> r . “ Hus 

licaflion of tin English version ot P the narrative 0 f m?lS .1 ,° r “ filers which could interest 

latter, well translated and in n Vow IE "Si. taSSfl .•Sfi- " :,n L™l e ^™' h . hislor “' 


A collection of essays is often or more 
interest to the author himself than 
it is to a publisher or reader; The 
market is often limited to a special 
and small class, or alternatively it is 
loo diverse io appeal to a group of 
any kind. I lie present collection is 
exceptional, for besides containing 
two or three items with which all 


cathedral, from being flic pcisonal 
church of the bishop. Ivcame the 

duipler? 8,,1 ‘ rJci1 |,rescl 'c* of the 

Another paper gives good s.rm-v 
1 ^cinii-ceiiluiy Ik- res y, while vet 
«'ycs the clearest ax a lab e 
l ! E ,,,|l "l "" qualified mkccss of 


,l,„ „ . success oi 

me rclonu movement .igj,j,i S | c i cl j. 

hLVPW ! n , j"S |i,nd Marriage 
Indeed is the leading Ionic in ibr..,. 


.*» of. .ha. c:ir,y ZJWlfl. He .old 

contemporary means of pr<4 ? 2S m - lh / Vh V. v 
than tlie more easily fappemtits in Cambridge now, C. S. 

middle classes in tl,o towni4 !f h S£Cim sll,ui1 fnr sollu “ 

lias done is to present a ctari veo x.iluahk. 
lixelv sj ii thesis ot one of &: But "' hllt ls happening > At a first 

complicated periods in Eiw bspeefon. the sy Hahns at a.iy rate 
history ami to give point lob' wem to have ctiaugcd 

hy pertinent ilhist rations, ran ™?V rom ,,u , onc was L ‘p m ‘ 
I hi m imlamili.tr. Axiiiig ot lwclvv years ago. Fart 

One of the Tripos Mill basically con- 
sstsof a course that, ralher brealh- 
ksly, covers English Literature (ruin 
Gmnin to the present day in four 
. -papers (English Literature ami its 
Background since 1830 is all 
Sabatier, the first modern W •2“ ned inU ’ a si "t? k ' Rpcr). in 
uf St Francis, and Jordan irfSffl K^dthon. iherc is the Shakespeare 
Hie first medieval wriler on S ft* lhc Haiislation paper and the 

me. All these refkd iheniftli paper: Hus last is made up 

interests of one of the intultf* pmeiicul criticism and tho 

and sympathetic of today's nd* T? 18 !' ? e1 book ^ extend from 
scholars, lhc breadth ami ^ nrmks Poeiii Sydney's A/m/m-v 
his acquaintance with &(5 ^ •"Wry and Drydcn’s Essay of 
1 letK'li, ( icrnum ,.nd ibliin « via Johnson, the 

ft mil Edmund Hisliun to Fnxii ^ T, ['\ Lyrhul Halt ml \ and 

- ■ - • - -■ Ajographia I.iierarin through to 



tical irilici>in'' c. m l.n nc*l ini larElier 
possibilities Ilian lluistf enihiulicd >n 
paia phrase ami ecu era I rumiiialimi. 
An orlli nil os y was m be acknow- 
ledged, in ilnctiiiK's and riloab u» be 
nuiiilaiiik-il : lew candulates ap- 

proached Jhe c-xeicisc wiili any c»>n- 
viuuui Hut a might .still bo luoblem- 
a tic. 

M is Hie ‘‘ uitliodosy ", ihc suggcsiioii 
ot ruiiliue, that is UepiL-ssirig; ami it 
repitfscnls a widespread ill isnp prehen- 
sion. Two years previously, in Ihe lx- 
a Illinois Rcpnrt fur Pall |, |'jr,‘i, ,t was 
ifOiarkcd of Paper I iLssayi: 

Some veiy inreTevting essays were 
wriiien on Susan Sun lag's remark 
thai “ imcrpreliiiion is lhc revenge of 
lhc inicllcci upon uri Ir is woph 
recording that must of ihese showed 
Rome suspicion nf, or were opchly 
hosiilc io. Ihe kind of crbical training 
now commonly associated xvilh .Uni- 
versity English ; as ugc cmuliduiv. pjit 
it. in "lhc criticism industry “ one 


senses an increasing loss of p/mipry 
contact with a wont of art's rhythm 


Pint ol the Xn/i'iiiik 


. f venae development I I'tfh ti-f. ('ioV,ki Cornier anil Partners) showing the English Faculty bitihli/ii,’ 
anil library, ami left the Lady Min hell I fit art hall. Draw ini’ bv Jon Harris. 


and structure Others seemed to feel 
n split between what they really felt 
in the presence of a work of nrt and 
the _ exigencies of foimul " pructicat 
criticism ’’ which, it is assumed... iho 
English Faculty favours: "We put 
the ideal pailern over lhc poem, and 
see hoxv well it tils into our prcLvh- 
ccived scheme." Obviously the wrifer 
of this is thinking of something veVy 
different from xvliat goes on in a 
good praclical criticism class; but ( 
did get Ihe impression tlmi some of 
our hungry sheep were looking for 
nourishment of a different kind. from 
that which is offered in so many oC 
ihe posi-Ncw Criticism books that— 
they assume — they are ex peeled io 
read in on English course. 


University 


Professor Knights goes oil here lo 
point out that lhc picture is “ not 
one of unrelieved gloom ”, and that 
there have been signs here and there 
of students possessing “genuine 
ability to read poetry Hut his 
memorandum ends as follows: 


of Cambridge 


PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


i iriix.il, vii-innm .mu iMii.ni - r. j, . - , ' . 

l,o,n Ftimimd llisliup la !:!*■& T, [ i \ Lvr/r.d Hall this and 

<»lsk y, anil from ( irathn I" Imft Sfl a l ,U r ! , V.\ i . llm»ugll to 
is exceptional aiming ucadaiud old. James and l.liol). 


ESS 

' Pr ® fe * snr Livermore Islamic Spain of the order of Ihe 

aus, atdSiBj 


.detailed (and occasionally a ■ dense, 

^UvcunUcr.thcheadh^ ofO?e C"’ fig 6 STS"- gH-t of' Crone is a distinguished carlo- ^red to Macao; and tm 

“IroMues”; fig 123 coma Ins Jarl vnrio V s n c P. OTh s. and their furnishing, ® r . aphcr - whose comptmion volume ^rrilo, Ihe Portuguese pio^ I 
SSStai and th0 ‘hantf.c Shields c>f and ^ ,a,l y |n .^ mutter of screens and Th * OUran try of America, dc Moluccas, is erroneously^ 

SS'S? Ma=&TffiSas 

«2SS5!^-^ 

o( “ Smin M nr i -7) 10 , t f, e . or, 8 ,, » added Ladero Qucsada’s Granada • ? r s . ler ® ot yP c d a sentiment or a par- on "The Wealth nf iHp i ?b the retention of archaic. 

nianic - ssi; a 5 “''' 

ji — - , . ... . P r ' vale "jasses and collections of Iwcrv/n hE T.H 5S x7 : ’^ s of dis ’ Th « Japanese diclaiw* 

. .. i !■' " v iL y Wljjs, |; and : a resultw.as ft", carbon-: ovcrhfnd ;,nd lhl ‘ «ho died in 1598. MjM. 1 * 

[ • Llferacv In • • " - A °R ..° n f n t f e ,. eas{ ««** Ifte.'-^sl orS AftS^bv pfJ n 5 ia ?- f) Si ,n favni,r<fJ lhc Dutch Jwgjjg 

I 1 Wieracy in 1 work ,ai nd the pornctis of Anglo- ' MrO^hSi ma 5 < . P ^ dc S ov,,ha - »hi> firxl reached U» 

I Trnd tinnnl I S xo “ dutches. Large ■communffiei m ;'l e use (as have in 1600. Mr Crone writer 


drawing attention to some tiny slips: 
m Rg 80 read "Cresques" for 
Iresfluei ; fig 123 contains more 


The compulsory essays arc those 
on medic vnl forgery und on ihe 
mutual influence of religious senti- 
ment and church design. The for- 
mer. especially if rend concurrently 
with chapter eight in Christopher 
Brookes Gilbert Foliot and his 
Letters .is a locus clussieus on mona- 
stic and clerical forgery, its motives, 
scope and ethical significance in the 
golden age of the early twelfth cen- 
tury. 1 he latter examines the plan 


rtlhnr n- ,C! . h | l ,n l* '«PW ■„ lliriitf 

other papers: wink- two of Ha- ji,.;,i 

sroup arc incisive simhes of ]"'u! 


is exceptional among 
tnriaits. and all is infonwl 'Uf 6 ch,c ' formal change in Pari 
a ilicai yet warmly human JPP tf!?* ?® e * ns 1 ° Jk* that candidates have 


w hich gives to the whole a substitute fur one of ihe literature 

• " I MtlAtr Ax — _ . f . m 


touch. 


To the Indies 


G. R. CRONE: i 

The discovery of the East 

178pp. Hnmish Hamilton. £ 3 . 25 . 


//,*■ Fust is Hawed by numerous 
The Ottoman Turks arc c 
with Ihe Mamelukes: the bi 


uwf* fln cssay *’f 1,1,1 more than 
r-WO w JjriK on a •• topic of literary 
topic to fall wit Inn 
;PM period covered hy the paper it 
. . , R ' ll 'w mini -thesis hopefully 

. the slut lent with an oppnr- 
;.yy.l 0f wtained argument. But 
t ! us change is not really all shat 
ir[ : u , a,wa >' s was pussihlc at Cam- 
«™ge to submit an “ original com- 
P™on as an optional extra — local 


iocjs PHD-45- allows Tor nn up-to- 
datcncss which in the past could only 
he achieved by way of the voluntary 
composition. The English Moralists 
arc still there, with Plato and Sl 
Augustine now forced lo mb shoul- 
ders with Niet/sclic. Marx and Freud. 
Tlw History and I henry of Literary 
Criticism survives, but only just. 
Never much loved, this year the paper 
attracted only nine takers out of a 
possible 230 or so ; its days seem 
numbered- at least in its present 
form. 


Question One: 11 Every great novelist Is, 
in a sense, a social erilfe , ” A novelist Is 


in a sense, a social erilfe , " A novelist Is 
nothing if lie fails to enlarge our drclo 
of sympathy ", Discuss one or more 
novelists in the light of either or both 
of these propositions. 

Question Two: "No novelist who has 
a, templed to give his work cm epic 
dimension bus entirely succeeded." 
Discuss. 


cul Criticism paper, and one eon 
gauge (he extent of the decline of 
Lcavis’s influence by tho general 
scepticism which is now being fire used 


not just on Hint paper, but on I lie 
whole body of altitudes ll expresses. 


There arc, then, two questions: (i) 
whether there arc in fact signs of any 
general decline in students’ ability to 
engage fully with particular nieces of 
writing; whether Practical Criticism has 
come to stand Tor something that was 
once intellectually si i mill tiling, but is 
xo no lunger ; and (iii if the answer 
tu that is. in any degree, affirmative, 
wit ai is to be dime ulumi the touching, 
the practice und- the cxnniiuing of 
Practical Criticism? 

Ji may be worth while to call atten- 
tion to a further passage from the 
Report on (lie Pur t »Two paper for 1971 : 


G. R Crone is a distinguished carlo- fcrrwl to 


trade fair at Canton is wroofil^ 1 lh; d hack in the 1950s Ted 
ferred lo Macao; a"* 1 LEll ,,tfd ,,p a . ch “ °V- W 

S'rrr-li* .h, ;■ iff^ 501 ™ f**™' ^ ^med HI. 


There arc no questions on individual 
novels nml hardly any on specific 
novelists. 

And here one approaches the 
crucial shift dial has taken place in 
Cambridge English Studies. The 
syllabus may look much the same us 
It always did, blit a change has taken 
place in attitudes— both of student 


. I, j iui, b l ' is not really all mat On the other hand— and here Is Cambridge English Studies. The 
,ti always wax possible at Cam- perhaps the most significant feature VlU*w '» :i y look much the same us 
f 7, sul,n,,, an “ original com- of the current Tripos— there is a new H always did, but a change has taken 
W,tX a .V ,p f"? nnl , extra— lcx*ul paper which enjoys enormous popu- P llice in altitudes— both of student 
Jk.It 8 m ? ,n lhc . l950sTetl *«riiy. Called simply The Novel, it ;mtl faculty— lo the emphasis and 
57 p ,,,k « »ip a class on the purportedly covers the period 1830 to direction of that syllabus. The new 
On tSL°r S ° me pt,uniN hc lurnelA » n * 1931). In lacl the paper barely imposes emphasis and direction are delectably, 
■■tam of i1, p;,rl Two doesn't any limits ; not only can the student »nil perhaps unstoppubly, away from 
■dim i- h;iv - su, fcred any dramatic wander into foreign languages but he *hut territory which Cambridge is 
HP [? . c,, her. The Essay, Pr:,c- can also, ir he pleases, move beyond most famous for having originally 
xniitwn and Tragedy papers (930 to the present day and he is also staked out ; Ihe territory, in short, of 


lunvrcu any uramaux 

Waltons either. Tire Essay, Prac 

• 1 " SHlKTsm and T r:i n»rv>r‘ 


f« « .orb^vUr'vE 

great historical cycles "ihe Ger- 
manic und Islamic “The first of 


i tiiii llthm an d Tragedy papers 
all compulsory and three other 
have in he taken from a 
«nf»s lv “-' nl y-»wu (with, again, 
'mS? ,W( : n| y , wo open to rc- 


purportedly covers the period 1830 to 
1930. In fuel the paper barely imposes 
any limits ; not only can the student 
wander into foreign languages but he 
can also, if lie pleases, move beyond 
1930 lo the present day and he is also 


SBgJ.fy*' dissertation). The Spc- 
lha Q i,kl ec, * Kc,l ! s . is more attractive 

SOniPlimns Kj-nn in IhA nnct 


exhorted lo read such early masters as 
Cervantes. Richardson, Fielding, 
Lnclos, Constant. Scott. Jane Austen 
nrjd Manzoni fold Delta-men will be 


ii./; Ut; ■ 

r :i»- 


Tlilg; 



Literacy Ip; ■: 

Traditional Societies 

Edited hy;JApK QOODY 

‘The contributlana are almost uniformly wall 
written and the 1 subject is one of great General 

!*2S?‘n H * oria C B i and 6oc[ol °0 is{a In particular 
should find much -to stimulate their Inquiries/. 

Now Society 

?P 6ns a m*w field for anihropolagloal 
JJWl’ • ■ tha opening essay on the implications 

« ii?,®* for l he wortd v[ew ,a one of the most 

stimulating to have appeared for a long time.' 

, „ • •' Men- 

If would be difficult to find a more Important subi 
feet In the social sciences than literacy.; the 
present . . . detailed collection of studies is an: 
early milestone on the long and arduous road. Ai 
formidable book but a portent/: 

Peter Laslett In The Guardian 


!^J^P n, rtimcs been in Ihe past 
;t5 n i ls Jl k,ng-time favourite 
‘kfliifhi f C; ft ‘chi*he. if wawfclety 
. , sllecr pedagogic vindic- 


□(eused In see that Constant still 
lingers on). With such generous 


boundaries, it is no surprise that Ihe 


r - y™ ^ long-time favourite examinations in this paper incline 
mwie ; a choice, if wav wfdety ftVWnrds ' 'prnnosltJoriW rather than 


a nd one of the Special Per- 


frVWnrds ' propositions, rather than 
spccitic texts, and to deal mostly in 
huge generalities- For instance: 


praclical criticism, of close engage- 
ment with specific texts, of detailed 
and strenuous evaluation. In other 
words. Dr Left vis really has retired. 

u Lertvis stood for a clear idea of 
what Cambridge English was ", one 
dpn said to me nostalgically, " he was 
really the onJy ! one who had a pro- 
found understanding of that irodi- 
tion." Ai the centre of that tradition 
stands, of course, the famous Prncli- 


Hcro is a mctnoranduni recently sent 
out by Professor J.. C. Knigltl.s to till 
members of the English Faculty. 
Coming as it docs from one of the. 
editors of Scrutiny, Hie document hut 
a sad, historically decisive ring to if: 

I have had for some lime the feeling— 
there is no evidence to warrant a 
stronger word — that many undergradu- 
ates reading for the English Tripos 
regard Practical Criticism as an exercise 
or which (hay have learnt the move- 
ments ai school, ralher than -something 
requiring them to bring lo focus bII Ihe 
intellectual and imaglnnlive power of 
which they are capable. This impres- 
sion was strengthened by examining for 
Part Two last year (1971). The Practical 
Criticism scripts were in general of a 
much lower level of achievement than 
those submitted for the other English 
Literature papers. The report on iliut 
paper reads (in pari) : 

Very few candidates showed a sense 
of responding lo words as such ; or 
felt that a particular use of words 
invited a kind of response other than 
that of paraphrase. 1 was disappointed 


It must also be reported that there 
was very little relation between Prac- 
tical Criticism as ft generally Appeared 
in these scripts and the kind ot ques- 
tions which serious readers arc asking 
about literature today. This remark 


dues not mem. Hut I am suggesting 
n strategic rush to join the structural- 
isis, Tel Qudhtr. or some other 
fashions ble-scltool of critics. It merely, 
means that I think tha Cambridge 
versions of Practical Criticism are in 
some danger of becoming congealed , 
1 would like to see the paper retained, 
because 1 share the belief that it 
involves a fundamental commitment 
lo the literature, but I would like to 
see it taught somewhnt more experi- 
mentally, with a greater concern for 
the possibilities of extension and 
development. Perhaps it might be 
better to call lhe paper Criticism, 
ratiigr than Practical Criticism, lo 
make the point IhaL good criticism 
Is an exploration ralher than a 
demonstration, 


demohstratl 


do not think that the suggestions made 
ic re provide ihe only solution to the 


to find SO few candidates having any- 
thing at- 'all to say about diction. 


grammar, syntax, prosody, structure, 
as bearing upon the life of the poems. 
Mostly, they wrote as 1 bough “ prac- 


hare provide the only solution to lhe 
problem : but they arc worth pondering. 
Of course there may not be a problem 
fit's all a matter or some years being 
better than others): but I suspect there 
is — enough of a problem ai all events 
for it to be discussed, by Ihe Facility ns 
a matter of some moment. 


s&i 

queraiio and* 'll?! / S ,bu ’ ft?' 0 


anthropolqgloa! f h rndl ! ,l ! Iy acrecns began to- appear- beenti 
lhe Implications ,he elaborate cariooied stud ^ 


Ihe elaborate carjopied stall with the 

dod” lb? Politic "/ * 

Ibe choir the rood screen, lishf 'Fm nin i/ ^nd Mr Crone lakes 


. • .. in anuin. ; _ ... .. .:.btiiD^'j 

\ ‘ e ®rnary books 

H5KT E 

3 d1 ? ? f Almeida, AIbu- Wow of all, their capl«« « A] I on T n 

i n 3JS r assort have >«»• ■ ' f . 


The New Totalitarians 

Roland Huntford 


Interaction Ritual 

Eryfng Goffmftn - 


Homer has nodded. here 
ance. The correci fq“gLjj 
course, the Dutch c fil? in,^ 
Malacca in 1641, of 
58, and of the Malabar CJJ ^ 
63. The Discovery Wf* 


TheP 


enguin Press 


111 

.■} -• !*>ai 


Roland Huntford, Scandinavian 
correspondent of the Observer, has peeled 
awuy the facade from Sweden; that 
meticulously modern, efficient, cool country, 
to reveal something out of Urave New World. 
A totalitarian state, held by a unique form of- 
eollu'.ion between government and people, 
where even sexual liberation is stole-inspired. 
£3.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRE8S j ^ 

-••••. •••:• - -v- ; T 1 *■ * ni ' co " fry °> f 

• ■ : ' • ' :V ' * 


-f d,nr / 

r&TM i 


ErvingGoffman isanexlraordinary sociologist 
' and observer of the way people behave. ‘So 
acute 1 ; wrote l.M, Ingram itifi Listener review 
of Goffman’s last book Relations to Public, 

‘that the reader has the salutary but 
uncomfortable experience of discovering tha ( 
what he thought to bp private quirks are 
widespread and have not escaped the author/ 
InteraciionRitual fs the latest collection of . • 
essays lo be published in this countjy. (Two 
pupers first appeared in Where.the Action Is, 
ALPP, 1969, now out of print.) 

£2.50 . 


Lenin in His Own 
Words 

Ernst Fischer in collaboration 
with Franz Marek 


Marx in His Own Wards 'can hardly be loo 
highly recommended ... a triumph' ( The 
Times Educational Supplement). Now Ernst . 
Fischer, the renowned Marxist historian, again 
in collaboration with Franz Marek, has 
compiled & guide to what Lenin realty said in 
all his published writings, as theorist, Strategist, 
tacliclan.Thc book also con taius a detailed 
ch ronology and an h is t orica 1 assessment, 

£2i25 1 
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Fc*r Cambridge, as I he ivurld knows 
it. a mallei' of considerable moment. 
Those Faculty members I talked In 
scorned to be entirely in agreement 
with Professor Knights'* diagnosis of 
the situation, but were fairly sceptical 
about possible “ solutions Profes- 
sor Graham Hough thought that 
people were simply tired of Practical 
Criticism as traditionally practised. 
Dr Raymond WrIIJuni.s look the view 
that Dr Lenyis's retirement had 
merely dramatized something which 
has already taken place, that the " in- 
telligent young ” hud for some time 
been questioning the central tradition 
as represented by Practical Criticism. 
They challenged the whole notion of 


the usefulness of fudging extracts, and 


were sceptical about the vocabulary 
of criticism, its use of unexamined 
assumptions about “ life ", " matur- 
ity ", and so on. Dr John Holloway 
pronounced: "A generation ngo. 
thirty or forty years ngo, English at 
Cam bridge was the mast progressive 
and forward-looking anywhere. Over 
tho past fifteen years they've been liv- 
ing on capital more than I like." 


Raymond Williams himself lias a 
large following in ( '.mibriilge, and his 
name cropped up more than anyone 
elsc's when I asked students who, 
in the English Faculty, they most 
admired. Dr Williams ’.s own diagnosis 
ol the current picture is (hat under- 
graduates feel constricted hy the tra- 
ditional Cambridge conception or 
“ background ". Nowadays, if they 
are, say, .studying the writing of the 
1‘UUs they want to go very thoroughly 
into the cultural history, the econo- 
mies, of tiic period. Dr Williams 
insists, not entirely convincingly, 
rhnt this concern does not impair 
their interest in the actual literature, 
and clearly much of his personal pop- 
ularity derives from his willingness to 
encourage them in this direction. As 
one student said to me, " We know 
he's on our side ", 


proposed a new paper, to be titled 
" Literary Theory: Selected Topics. ”, 
anti suggested that it covered " topics 
in literary theory, in traditional and 
contemporary literary criticism and 
in critical theory Appended to this 
general outline were one or two " Pro- 
posed T opics John Holloway 
olTcred ‘ Literature, Symbol and 
Myth ‘‘ and " The Language of Liter- 
ature, especially poetry ", both topics 
involving, in his description, a clear 
st met ura list bias: 


vards or Paris are now full of ex -struc- 
tural Ufs. No doubt a university is Llic 
place to study discredited intellectual 
systems ; but we risk derision if we 
propose them to the exclusion of 
others. 


even more 


th«n 

indivrdiul supernal 
no 1 n ni is— sim„i.. 



Post-Lea vis developments in Ian 
analysis for literary purposes 
wholly independent of the symbol is te 


(3) Hixhniral Ciitiriwi in l-'nulish 
shier Dr yd at. I should like to pro- 

pose tliiK us an option, and could under- 
take to offer a class. It would keep 
major Hrili.sh mu! American critics in 
view, and focus at tent ion on the domi- 
nant, almost the only, critical tradition 
in rile present age. 




easts and human beastliness 




lNI BV and ROSI.INIJ GOM.O- 
Snod JOHN HARRIS (Editors): 
MoruJs 


C0|I(jj, l 

Sl J ’ ccem document, 
some of Hie 


If 


PPP 


poetic and stem rather from speech- 
theory <e.g. Kali Hamburger), general 
linguistics fJakobson, Saporta, Ohmann 
etc. etc), or more or less Marxist theoriz- 
ing about historical developments relat- 
ing language and doss (Barthes). 


ifmost Mr W:it . son * s refusal to mince words 
was again in evidence :il the meeting 
itself which, according to repniT, wn.s 
fairly chaotic, even by the Faculty's 
nonc-loo-high standards in matters 
of infernal controversy. Raymond 
Williams enme under personal attack, 
and there was healed talk of 


, , 'younger L taps the most moving expression 

structuralists and rather Sre for other creatures lies in tho 
Si K m ,./ Ti, m i,Z r sMnplicily of SI:.nlc» . Spencers 
ls ^ Q [ Christ in the desert, his 
«d hands and burning eyes 
[Jiing with compassion for that 
— .j L . v, ui ari?, a loathsome of creatures, a scur- 
fs iu»t Li be hidden”, say iv] a Words cannot rival such a 

a> U'A IIIIPOaIiia* 1 - i l iVf/111 /111// Ajfsftrjf/l' 


The difficulty [ie, of sn» 


all to 1*0 hv A i: tre of Christ in me ctescn. nut 

ill's drc idJ danSCr 01 t lted hands and burning eyes 

. shown its«i([Ky nB with compassion for that 


" 've ourselves have no tatlSn but Animals, Men anti Morals 
it.** It is a boast (hut sib S* dose to sacrilege in its hand- 

lips of those who *** lhc4 7 H5 ;. ,n fll,r, ? css -. '** 

follows- - Tied intention is "an enquiry into 

maltreatment of non-humans " 


This little volume, as lu lotoP 18 
cates offers iiself, within in® ll» 
dent iiimic ns n 


ing the evidence that this occurs 


reasons why it should not. 
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The demand for 
spontaneity 


... ' noliti- 

George Steiner's popularity— his Raymond Williams's Proposed Topic . indoctrination " and of *' letting 
lectures are invurinbiy packed and I was. quite simply, " Literature and m ,bo ^ lu *' Dutschkes A don who 

am told have sometimes had to lie re- Marxism "A critical study of some Wi,s n ‘ ,,1C meeting told me (hat he 

fayed to eager throngs in outer rutxn.s comparative Marxist positions on Ilia wm* stunned by the degree of irra- . . 

— has less to do with the growing nature of literature and of literary Hunalily (luit prevailed and confessed dcntJ hmits, ns a certain iajt#wver. were this merely a factual 

socio-political interests of the English analysis." Jn both proposals the ll'e is a pro- Williams ninn) that "1 ,0 . I l cx,ua ' “niiotiei, to, tbn#ok, with its arguments based on a 

student than with a general tendency, unly Scrutiny in sight was ' ’ ' — “ ,u ‘ * r — 

common lo most of the Arts faculties, ser. 

towards the inter-disciplinary Also a0Dended fll fh „ An ^i, ? li,nccs v coining concrete emerged 


nuifuauis, me , , -- i «i«ui tii.ti I , ,v i 

as by Allhus- bc « , . n to wonder whether it's worth W l ' flc "PP ra,Sil[ ? f ,bc relation- 

staying in Cambridge in these circuni- oftir«Mr a ffinS^. f ! ,i P of ™ n 10 amma,s '. ihcn lhc 

. , stances ", Not hin o concrete cmer Lu*d «i r ^i,5?* nce ? I** tnce of positive emotional rem- 

npproaeh. Dr Steiner himself feels though. from ,he brawl-some nltcnders mry P hy SamsureTnd°p& PcmenMjould bc justificd. As 

tha the English 1 acuity— from which George Watson which mailed cE W ? re Un t" K whethcr il vote was ever logy or semiotics, and, in pJ k stnclly factual material has been 

he has, notoriously, been excluded— that all this foreran stuff was not uoinu L akcn “ b,,t ,,1C l, P sllot to have reasons specified by Julia rposcly kept to a minimum— per- 


The students] talked to wen I along 
with almost all of this. Judgment was 


has become an intellectual backwater 
and lhat 

lish Studies in Cambridge 


, v the stale of the theological 

!S.. !5S.^! n ? _ of lics '".‘he 1890s. He was fairly 


foreign stuff was not going 
ugh without a fight. As 
eng- testimony of the continuing vigour 
? , ol ‘he Cambridge old guard, it is 

I.ICUl- worth GUiltimr in somt> ,lr>Miil ■ 


iind lhat .1,= state of En S - !“ J-£l «n than thcedito.be- 


l 5niIfi? , l a P r C ?‘ F mnhl] of thc F:icll,| y's cheerful 
And -I Inn.) di & S ' 1 ^ # S rcfers l .°- ‘giiorancc of other disciplines, other 

And along with judgment, essny-wril- literatures, and— in particular-of 
f* am,nnt,on ? wcre equally linguistics: “ It should P not be pos- 


worth quoting in some detail: 
I.iriRARV TTilouv (Part II) 


plishcd within this devetofisK-and emotional persuasion is 
regard to liicralnre through foi^tjvc, centring largely on horror 
of die structuration ofTium 


stifling. At an open faculty meeting 
the other day, one student put the 
problem succinctly: “My super- 
visor says I have to study Pope. Why 
should T study Pope when I want lo 
study comics ? *’ 


sible **, lie opined, “ to leave the uni- 
versity with an English degree and not 
knowing what u phoneme or a seman- 
tic structure is.” 


But whnt, .apart from that precious 


Although it seems clear that thc 
Marxist, orientation of Raymond 


til No thoughtful historian will 

wish to disjoin theory from practice in 
these mailers, so 1 imagine the title 
“ l-jlei'ury Theory " is not menu! to 
exclude the history of English criticism. 
If it did, it would lead to the curious 
result that a knowledge of English 
criticism might be required for Part 1 
(Paper ft) and forbidden for Part II. 


The loss of 
consensus 


die structuration or liliwjBG disgust. The editors cleurly feel 
amt the elaboration of fcJB compelling reasons far 


riM. 


spontaneity, are the undcrgrRdunles Wi!linms und the inter-disciplinary 

leanings of George Steiner tire attrac- 
ting 


willing to pursue? Raymond 
Williams spoke of their interest in 
popular culture, and in particular the 


(2) Sufiiysiinns 1 have so far heard 
“ (it for o Marxist option, (-ii) for a 
stnictURilist— have litide to do with 


Whether this clisemsion is likely 
soon to he eomluclcii in reusonahly 
cordial terms remain* in doubt. I be 
unwiUingnc.ss of some to pilch the 
Faculty into mysterious new terri- 
tories springs from a complex of 
attitudes and prejudices, not all of 
them reprehensible. I her,- iv l-.Tl-liltl.. 


Dr Williams himself gives a 
course on the film and Inst year's 
• Tripos papers permitted a tentative 


assaSSS 



lion ; " Although n novel or a film 


«v * -bribed « tragic h qis;: rs?pss&'ta, ,, s£k' " Tsfis* 

party (comprising Raymond Wil- 


hve actors before an audience mn 


could be teaching English well ; urul it 
would he n misrepieseniailon to 
describe the final qualification as a 
degree in English. If we now wish in 
offer a HA In Literature, then 
might lo on II it lhat. 


we 


you an ree ? " Ami ih» CniCoT.Vt* “T jwiii nouoway and Uralmm Moreover, both (i) and (ii) are dino- ‘ 

naneM 9!0 4 *; nSJmSS Sp< 2? ! »f enotJ Hough) winch had been set up to re- *;! ,irs: Mnrx . ism 11 nineteenth-century j‘W« by u trendily intcmalionalisiic 

” 8 and • ncw wnir or comiwsi -“ ■■ E«y cviriS^ sr jffisi sjssnsf & « »>■» ■■■ 


Hut. on the other hand, there is a 
recognition lhnl if these new topics 
are lo he included in Hie syllabus, 
there is going to be a m-i ious shot tape 
of people who mij'ht competently 
leach (hem ; the result might In- (lie 
replacement, among students, of real 


Well might these thinkers a 
selves against " (he lerrOTiund. 
language ", but in doing sob 
doing their cause in Caiabrj 
lud icroti s d isservicc. 

It is a u irony llutl Stephn 
one of the originators of 
the l imes should have beta 
in Downing College until 
and it is a further irony th 
college should apparently hut 
cd to admit mi further sl 
English. .Signs of the tel 
lymoinl Williams 
present disarray of G 
.. Studies with more 
and tael than oneiniBhtin^fcj'iDVKiiiiTifM- 

I'liiiKii.ivvi h..v.> osneriBl bl QRN KllRTKN ' 

Age of Miumunls 

, ,,.. u .l, Weiden fekl 

(lio IIIIIM-II.IK oil »tm:» 

Fauilly did its bed ttorl fflW 
the lime of I eavis's wtiitflWl* 


idling the barbarities that man 
on aninnds arc those provided 
moral, sociological and pxyclio- 
fcd arguments. 

The three editors, all Oxford 
ilosophers. have attacked the 
cm with an u I most religious 
ur. The introduction treats the 
with a dire warning that, 


he find no fault in the 
entation in thc book, then ho 


is committed to act in accordance 
with it, j dial is to say, he must 
refrain from eating nr using animal 
products and presumably must cam- 
paign against animal farming, vivi- 
section, fisheries and so on. Further- 
more, the preacher thunders, should 
he fail to do this “ he can only have 
been terribly misled since childhood 
about the nature of morality". The 
reviewer, slave to eggs, bacon, 
leather shoes and woolly vests in 
winter, timidly prepared lor lhc 
onslaught on his upbringing. 

Of lhc four contributors in thc 
"factual” section, Ruth Harrison 
on factory farming, Richard Ryder 
on an>imaJ experimentation and Ter- 
ence Hegarty on laboratory animals 
provide brief hut useful reviews ; the 
chapter by Muriel die Lady Dowd- 
Ing, chairman of Beauty without 
Cruelty, is overloaded with senti- 
ment and would perhaps have been 
bettor as a health shop booklet. In 
part two comes discussion of some 
cf the cruelties described. 

John Harris assures the reader 
that it is " common knowledge " 
that vegetarians are generally more 
healthy than meal-eaters, a state- 
ment that is sufficiently imprecise as 
to defy either proof or disproof ; 
certainly it is not the received notion 
and even if it were true it would 
involve other factors besides diet. In 
saying that " protein is protein, 
whether it is found in plants or 
animals " he ignores the fuel that 
the ten or so amino-acids essential 
to health are difficult to obtain from 
n purely plant diet. It is not denied 
lhat this can he achieved, but mil- 
lions In thc under-developed coun- 
tries evidently find it impossible. 


Maureen Duffy lakes up the story 
with a permissive look at sexual 
symholi-m in hunt ing, seeing an 
erection in the lift of a falcon and 
peril a ps defeating her purpose by 
suggesting new and altogether inter- 
esting ways ni looking at field 
sports. Rrigid Hropliy is more to thc 
point, arguing on 'the rights of 
animals to life, liberty and thc 
pursuit of happiness. She is particu- 
larly concerned with vivisection, 
which she feels is the only abuse lu 
animals ihat really involves a moral 
dilemma. 

In part three thc arena is cleared 
for >lhe philosophers who, having 
carefully marked out their ground, 
proceed with the utmost dexterity to 
juggle with concepts, leaving the 
reader fascinated but often no wiser. 
Leonard Nelson quickly dismisses 
thc lend that cmchy to animals 
should be stopped because of its 
degrading effects on humans ; It 
dots not always brutalize humans, 
therefore it is not a sufficient 
reason. He overlooks the fact that 
society itself determines at what 
level men should feel brutalized by 
their own cruelly and that this level 
can be changed. In countering argu- 
ments against direct human duUes to 
animals, he says that one of lhc.se is 
that we cannot know whether ani- 
mals truly have interests. This, how- 
ever, is irrelevant " since we have 
defined animals as carriers of inter- 
ests’*. Unfortunately, lie has quite 
forgotten lo do this. 

The real question, Mr Nelson 
continues, is whether there are such 
beings as animals, but he finds tins 
unnecessary to decide since it is a 


question of Tael which cannot be 
answered in an ethical system. In 
any case, he says, no clear line can 
be drawn between men and animals 
since " we dn not always know with 
certainly whether a given being is a 
man or an animal ”, Ergo, if we 
admit duties (o men then we must 
admit duties lo animals. The contri- 
butions by Roslinil and Stanley 
Godloviich are easier to read but 
one is still left with thc impression 
that one has witnessed a kind of 
verbal sleight of hand. 

Thc book is completed by two 
sociologists, David Wood and 
Michael Peters, who are followed by 
a postscript by Patrick Corbett. The 
problem is at last set in social terms, 
from whence it- originated. There is 
some awareness that clever philo- 
sophical reasoning and woolly state- 
ments of scientific " facts ” are per- 
haps bhmt weapons against altitudes 
deeply ingrained into our society. 
There is also consideration for thc 
scahi n alt true of pain, consciousness 
and interests in thc animal kingdom, 
so lhat we are not obliged to watch 
malaria, sleeping sickness and 
bubonic plague rampage unchecked. 
Thc argument is eventually posed ns 
the interests of society against the 
interests that social morality ascribes 
lo animals. It is here that the real 
problems lie and where there is 
some hope for solution. 

Fervent vegetarianism is not at 
present contagious and in their over- 
reaelion to thc crankier of the food 
faddists many people trample on 
sonic important moral questions. 
Unfortunately, this book docs not 
clarify the real issues and morality is 
belter served by Stanley Spencer. 


etween dinosaurs and men 


and Nicolsim. 


J,™ ...n^nsus has )« hi woulJ l|rcilm of „ 

Joed on thc millionth chance Y" 
( hie can not help wiiaatWI'JJtB Kurtdn asks in his 


may be that the colleges will become 



GABRIEL J0S1P0Y1CI j 
The World and The Book 
318pp. Macmillan. £4. 


contours of the labyrinth 

tenSSSS S-ssrts sjra.5as.-a- 


wire cm mu uvi|> Mirien asks in his opening : ------- 

1 acuity would nut be mU »***„ of |hjs . i ,. h.mk throughout the long reign of the 

fora few years :«l any rate, »RE. .. , " tasun.il mt, book. jj nosaurSi though they were small 

to get along without one, L ls -. fllr practical pur- an j inconspicuous, and did not 

me hasp of verichmic pul eon- come Into their own until the great 


SSjL ]il S^ y jfMrism js thc most contribute 'to" alymposlum hX^nr jEW/J* i,sel£ the meHtl[n B foTwhich 

a critical 

l- perseverance has led him not to the dis- 
11T -- e - n £W. world, but to tho 

jlvrag concern for art, as well as a 


aj » often, seen,, “to to'ttafttS co, ™8 

SrtK i,V t ',hrSSL ftLS 


appreiiensioD 

IIS Structure wilbin than from surface ncarosl 


the natural cycle and the Christian year; 
between thc days of (lie week and the 
ages of man. . . , 

Such processes are all-pervasive, 
tehviog renders suitably dazzled no 
doubt. Because this is u bravura exer- 
cise. Yet on almost every page one 


03 fP <3 ncncc. Throughout he own favourite author : 
remains aware of Wittgenstein's ^ .. . 

aphorism, which he quotes at the head •*’ whlle ,] ie ,s "»ding, 

of a key chapter; ,lie f c ? der of fa* own self- The writers 


& 


This honk sets forth the results of 
examining animal remains fossilized 
during the past ..sixty -live million 
years, those of lhc mammals, tho 
warm-blooded animals that suckle 
their young, which beenma domi- 
nant in thc world's fauna after the 
disappearance of thc reptilian dino- 
KaiiN. Nevertheless mammals existed 


P*y— lhc study of the hack -boned 
pub of the past." The millionth 
of thc remains of an animal 
preserved as a fossil, in a 
numbering a million indivi- 

in cnnsu.nl con.pe.ilia.: ^*C 0 i ' 1 “ h gcner.uion. become, 
sinfully ii rises lo a f,,vour ,n ,cn 

pilch, this is inevitobte for»*K^ u “n*— any gambler would 
suite voice, the lone. u sure thing ", Bui 

wilderness of coterie jargon (t^wny dianges can happen lo a 
and ossified common sell* rjjwi, and the odds against it eom- 

Hylc). ...nrtiiK kin no . licc of lhc paleontologist 

Yet the harcbone «g~the species of which no each epoch or mo t eruary, anu 

-L ‘ ou "d probably out- gives separate chapters on those of 
lllos 6 (hat are known. Australia and of South America 


reptiles were extinct. 

Dr Kurtdn traces the evolution of 
liiu mammals from their expansion 
into all the available ecological 
niches in tile warm climate of the 
early tertiary, and the flourishing of 
innumerable forms until the fauna! 
revolution at the end of the Pleisto- 
cene ice-age when the age of mam- 
mals came to an end, "n catas- 
trophe of Incredible swiftness ", and 
thc Age of Man began. The author 
devotes a chapter to thc fauna of 
each epoch of tho Tertiary, and 


where parallel evolution gave rise to 
hums curiously resembling, but un- 
related to, the horses, camels, masto- 
dons. nnd others of thc Old World 
Continent, 

'Hie find I chapter, on Lhc Ago of 
Man, shows that the extinction of 
the larger mammals began with Lhc 
" peripatetic pyro mania ” of the 
nluiriginnl groups of men who, by 
burning (he vegetation to drive their 
prey, destroyed (he environment nnd 
so wrought an immensely greater 
havoc than that caused by hunting 
alone. The devastation has been 
great ; it still goes on : and it will 
continue in the future unless man cun 


coni ml his mimhers and leave some 
room for the animals. 

The Age oj Mammals is well 
planned and well written ; it gives 
on excellent and lucid account of 
th). evolution of Hie mammals for 
thc layman, without sacrificing 
scientific accuracy. It is well illus- 
trated with drawings showing lhc 
probable appearance in life of many 
extinct mammals — more valuable to 
the general reader than pictures of 
bones. We regard living animals ns 
beautiful creatures— one cannot help 
wondering what our reaction would 
be if we could see alive some of the 
bizarre, even grotesque, forms de- 
picted here. 


Kindred pursuits 


A. K. PEACOCKI! i 
Science and (he Christian Experiment 
214pp. Oxford University Press. £4 
(paperback, £1.25). 


In lUI. ...J IS IJICIBI 

• S 10 " 5 thfU ? P«y other it is, n »“t; which I 

K i° kC£p 00 lookfrtfc at ques- enable bbtk to 
imhnr ° ne cons{ ders sglve'd. from book, ho woul 
Stvbd aUMt0r * * lf they were °n * ’ ’ * 


offers .. .. 

t. dterero vthati 

would b 



Temps df fac- magisterial role. His .brain fa men? 

•pasfa^. t °tftte!'S^ , £^4 WrtSt?j th “ rfsuji 

essay, on Dante. That “ faSH po 2™8 d ^ la . , • 


. . ~ argu- 

can be sustained, as so often it 


uciung or RomiB-u *- lj 
Ixsbyrlnthe. He quoWj^, 
Borges's little parabto, 

I ", For it sums up & lS 3 


. . "S Hawthorne or Mow. itself n* 
..Nabokov or Borgas. jN^vortbS’i •“mMiUng 


focesa rather thnn . 


tn , , — p i-wniiBUBmu, * . i wi ii aniiM-i-- .jjmj . 

innauato is on a xerles of anaio" r«?° r ?? J 1 ** 8rc,,| ‘ 8ifls. then, Mr Having made his Gdmbo' 

r 8 Sn - W confronted ha « ^t lo decide wh now both the book *{ - TO 



**• ^' s wn critical practice paratiox 


THOUGHTS ON POETIC TIME 


by; 


frangis:b^rry. ^ V ; -;.c ; 

. The fourth Jacksoa Knight Memorial Lecture 1 

^ THE ABBEY PRESS, Abingdoh-oq-Thafnes - 
Cash with ofder is requested ; Demy^vb 24pp • 

30p (Postage 1\ p extra) ■ 




ed with lhc jusipovict has yet to decide whether ntw with the wok rf t» 

7" le «mon SfMrmin 8 o a ncli, r ‘ llian L ,1C i! f,Cmic ^ fm mo in oiir knowlalgc ot Clm- 

-laHarra* cited it: «•***■ He himself SBrrfSwfJlfi&S.T 1 P ' ^ 


stSSi*"- 

to iv. ? lh ? comra *T*itl«da ?’ lr « (an Auden or a Thomas Mann) ha* room. Open, and *— k siH' ‘°godiur with comparative drawings and other niaienal. 

to £ Sr into ^ .W » will now be Easier to assess Bis tofehm 

=' lion of our SSSSa 2J&L l e . ««i» ^ • D Y iSSKS-rSf". X or own labyrinth and a Ion* ' 


__ IICq] fctoJ .r ■■ til IIUW L/k UU»kT 111 tin - — 

/he 1 project 5> w . hcn ownYabyrlnlh and •II 0 ** V ^ "otSib - lhis ?* e, r ion of our knowIcJgu will enable w to w 

iblona; anal- 1 J. v ^?hir^s into this territory: where- -cnee himself not a* Was !^. c . of British artists somewhat more in the round ibaa 

wluai ' ILEwf! moreoui of the latt e ? s world bqt ns tho hraiisof hj 





GAINSBOROUGH 
AS PRINTMAKER 


by John Hayes 


is well known ns portraitist, landscape painter and 
^SAwman. but hardly at all us a printmukcr. The present boak is 


achievement in this 


ot B 

•Ihk « " e l ,,l hcrto. 

‘P'S Stlirlu I- .. 


The contcmponiry ^ Galn*!^, ' S 11 , companion volume to John Haves’ catalogue raisonnfi 

4W uth American JSf 117,* s drawings, published last war. 

certain Italian critics . • P a ws and yj ill mirations. ^ 


In (his spirit; Dr Pcacocke presents 
evolution , as continuous from non- 
living mutter to life and from the 
most primitive forms of life to that 
form of life having intelligence, voli- 
tion and self -consciousness which we 
call man. (There' are similarities here 
wilh the (bought of Teilhard de 
Chardin, bttl ( Pr Pencocke seems to 


A big difference between lhc books 
on science and religion which were 

written a generation or so ago and 

those which are written today is the have come $-hts conclusions quite 
much greater precision of the Igtldr. Independent,', £9(1 wilh far more 
The authors' in many rases have a supporting evidence ■ re ther^ tha n 

it 

sciences of which they write, and d { j onaf y ma reh, he argues, is not 
not merely discourse in general terms merely consistent with the Christian 
about the theological implications of concept-of a . Creator, whose highest 
natural selection or (lie uncertainly gurp 03 * Is expressed in Christ ; it can 


principle. 

This is markedly true of A. R. Pea- 
cockc, who is actively engnged in 
scientific leaching and research, and 
who is also a Christian thinker. It 
is his basic contention ihat both the 
scientific and theological enlerpri res. 


adequately explained only by such 
a conceit. . A particularly illumi- 
nating passage is that in which, after 
discussing sncrnmonlal . theology, Dr 
PeacOcke observes: 


It looks as If Christians starting; as It 
were, from on6 end, evith : teieir experi- 
ence of God in Christ through (he Holy 
as he likes to c«U them, are personal Spirit acting on the stuff of the world 


aefivilies in the context of a com-' have developed an ina 
■ which is consonant wit 


into mailer 

, ... wmon is cudsoquiu wuu that which is 

munity, and this personal dimension ^ aw evo ^ ed t>y soieatiflc perspec- 
is a necessary element In the attain- t j ye WH3r |:ing from matter! towards man, 
ment of their ends. The public leach- aod beyond. ' 
ing of the Church, he contends, will ■ ...... _ 

stand or fall by its ability to satisfy But in the end Dr Pencocke has lo 
the same exacting criteria as any-' 1 ndtnrt, with Dante, that language 
other human enterprise, . riamely : fails Jo do i Justice to |he vision of 
science, claiming to pursue truth. Jn “the love thm moves the gun and ; Jp 
icular.a^ f i . : . vi v >a,i a v'ba- r * 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES 
INSIGHT TEAM 

233 98370 7 Cl .95 


The Tolpuddle 
Martyrs 

JOYCE MARLOW 

233 95820 7 C3.50 


Red Square At 
Noon 


NATALIA 

GORBANEVSKAYA 

233 95517 8 £2.95 


ill Fares The 


Land 

CLIFFORD SELLY 

233 96269 7 £2.25 


Inward Hunger 

ERIC WILLIAMS 

Paperback reissue 
233 96345 6 £1.95 


Fiction 


Everybody 
Knows and 
Nobody Cares 


MASON SMITH 

233 95824 X 


£1.95 


The Goodby 
People 


GAVIN LAMBERT 
233 95829 0 


£ 1.75 


Two reissues of 
JACK SCHAEFER 


The Big Range 

233 95632 8 £1.25 


The Pioneers 

233 95548 8 £1.25 


A Graflon Book 


Beginning In 
Bookselling 


IRENE BABBIDGE 
Revised edition 
Hardback 

233 96019 8 . £1.50 

Paperback 

233957316 90p 


rapp+ whiling Poetry 

Love and 
Protest 


CHINESE POEMS FROM 
THE BTH CENTURY 
BC TO THE 17TH AD 
JOHN SCOTT and 
GRAHAM MARTIN 
85391 160 0 £2.40 


29 Poems 
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Hardback 
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Can We 
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Our 

Future? 

A Symposium ctliiecJ hy 

ii. K. URBAN suid 
MICHAKL f.’LKNNV 

Interviews with 

Philip Klcl'f 
Mritu) \ bliss 
Arnold Toynbee 
Nigel I >o pMi i 
Wcrinv Hci.tfiihiTg 
JiUtlllfA l.'llllf 

Erich l.inln'h 
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Maurice CraiisiiMi 
I M ward Slirls 
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Then l.eftvrc 
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tJunnar RanHem 
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CARLOS 

CASTANEDA 

Hix sequel lo 

, The Tcih liing.su) Dun Juan 

A Separate 
Reality 

“ A rare . phenomenon, a 
sequel that proves more ex- 
citing than its best -selling 
predecessors.” 

Ann I'tintdav, <ii'.iRi>iAN. 

“This exinumlinury hook . .. 
rasv mating from beginning 
to end." HMDs un-nuty 

SIH>PI.|:MI!Nr. 

£ 2.25 


MULK RAJ 
ANAND' 


Coolie 


" n . . the novel that first con- 
vinced me that Mulk. Raj 
Anand is the best of Indian 
novelists at work in English.” 
Francis k big. im . i-<jrai»ii. 
£2.10 

With this new, revised edi- 
tion of Coolie we complete 
the republican on of Anand's 
tliree finest novels. Already 
available are Private Life ,,J 
an liidiaw Prime and Un- 
touchable. 


♦ Charlie Chaplin's 
famous. fjlm 
Modern T ink’s 
was given a rave 
reception in 
) .. London: last 
week and it will 
he. fallowed by 
. his othgr films. 
' To mark' the 
; . occasion 
i.'pitpliii s My Airtnhiogrrtiihy 
has also been- mnde 
available again. ' “ The most 
fanrasiic success story of our 
time ” in . the words or' The 
Times, has remained one t>f 
the most popular li'tlcs on 
our backlist. 


BODtEY 

HEAD 




" hl ^. in iljijft; 
ninil .ihiiin ,h e Uaadr, 'iJ ' 

hslnnp 1 1 mi, ncl| w«. 
We «|iic*sti«,„ |i,„ 

‘•f Hwiiiv which m9^- 

Ciunilrii s. **•+}' tl 

luiioii . . . !vhin«r 5 Bdrr ' in '" 

«»il ln*u riiiM 
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Commentary 


»■* n ihiwiuij IV 11(11 

ihi'i:i|H.-mic and slit mi Id mil lu* with- I hu.v/hke. who nearly lusi his life as "oqiiwiiiiu Ihciecin 
held in mi us a moment lunger. Wind :■ I'fsiill i was in nn wav incaul as a 11 !*!'“' which, iinli^r 

is nut apparent. ihmigli. is w hy punm- defence iff ihc Ibiadei -Mcinlntl lun”.i lus ‘ an aH iriin.‘ 
graphic stimuli should k- gran list ihc sroup nr their im-llmik he describes lim in-jlVi, . n closed JaV 
antnward virtue nf prnsnkiiig mily , |wir nrnicil struggle against capita- ing ihe jmfL. , acVlh ®l. it 
g‘ind and nc\ cr harm. Il may be easier bsl s,ft 'h , lv as a " senseless uai " Bill lislu-is and hiuil 

m si. ip people doing something anii- ,l »lay bare yei I Ik- inaiiipulaliw* We u-gard Mu'. ' 

Mieial hy such blinii iliMraclj.ms Ilian l* UV01 ' 1,1 die picss m (icrniaiiy. vihainm nl micitJS'n 1 

il is in start them doing it. Inn ii is While winning Herr U.ill some per- J tf,, eial Republic w 


sneial hy such hi uni distractions Mian 
il is to skirt them doing it. Inn j| is 
a ciiiinsy way nf justifying the aboli- 
tion of censorship nf materia! 
'hough! ju.\ runs by many in cite llic 
proven power nf Ihc printed mud. 

Il we accept, moreover, that a 
juicily sadistic read may keep a rapist 
nlr I he M reels, this sels up a further 


: n '.unimi| llU n„ L . . "" "OIBilb i 

group nr lln-ir im-llmils lie i lexer i hex m ,| i.,.' ' ■ cluscd J#,.' 

hsl society as a " senseless wai " hm lUliers amt hiilVa Wni/t 
In lay bare vei aa.nii liie mainmdaiit.. \V.- .. "P 1 - 


haps lines peeled tiieiids "»n‘ I fu- lel'l. lV tt u! m " ,a, 4 r I'A'' 
Ins arliele unleashed livsierieal reac- n id\r« .i.‘.e d 
Imns Iron, the i iglx : penple like Itrill nv.,| a,.‘„ S', 1 T* 
were more slangeimis than ihnse who mvuIo.. 1 ' I S ! V Ih ^- 
had pased i lie way lor Nn/isni. s.ud lu.s been mken in iwr ^ 
one well-known eoiiimenialor ; an Iherclon-. w t - sunim.l n- 
nlliei' . called him a * salon ailar- ^“>w M-liiturih wiiu!' 
iJi ,M Y 11 V ,hi ' mwclisi v ‘ 'h«g. \\\- u, fn 

Mans 1 1 a he demanded his .esigi.aiim, ! 1 d . M, l , » ">•'*» Hmh m 
•I s ITN. I >islaslelirl as I- '^1 of Rl,,b ^?l 

these and many oilier pcistmal UI,lks,, 'J- 

idtacks are. llie simsler asjHct 1 he siimaiuries «r 1hp , 

I . II ! 1 ' is the iigln-w mg puss's include : KolamJ R f irl hlt’ 

h .Kkeiing o ilv "einie.d Mdclligeiil- Beiimoir. p Wrre R,,^ 
n- ,,, 1,0 tth ' vh * P^uniahly. Hen Hcrrida. kIar E ucrite£ 
Bd 1 has now been eles aled i u it I, act i- l>ulschkc. HanV vi-m? 
vists cominrlied to political s iolcncc : berger. lirkh 

a tavnunie tactic in H,e days of the Rolf Uodiluith. Rdj£ 
t «kn' muvement. One wonders Hcrlvn Mmci.se W 
l i ihc y "W make and Philippe Snliere-1^ 

r-'-.si'u r ,k ‘ nl w,,, [ > n.H.-cm visit to alliance between Prcfch\ 
umilio m ’ U ! lWvl ,lx l:;,s1 ( ' ,Vrn >-"i ‘'in and Cieiman New Wt 
" Wnhs r- »« "'ll be recalled !hl 

i nose stispei ting a reactionary con- 1,1 years ago l\vtrnly-ihr« 
piracy turned to coincide with Uc- l ; reneh publishers got ik 
• ales met Oslpoljiiki will mu he rc- publish Carlos Marighdo 
sstueu hy a leu e r which we received yeisial pour In libenabaii 
ist weekoiul Ironi ihc documentary it lemains to be sccii 
■ •nnalrst lleinar Kippli.mll. which is the (lerinans will reaper 
eiv re evam in the mailer ol llcin- a similar act of solifo 
'CM doll Hen- Kipphault has asked Uu-y do ta ml sonic bt 
s jo ptmiish a •• DeuiaiHl lor Soli- shown willjngi. they will kx 
■mly regarding the harassineni ol lainihar ukoloeical p, 
ie 'Vest Berlin publisher Kl.nis wheieas one could argut 
‘ iigenoaeh. I lie pi otesi is ag.iinsi I lie mnil.u v " interest fur Ni 
■i/uic hv the police of two ol the wriiings. the RAF manifMi 
]*} s Jhe manilesio of (he cnmproiiiisiiigly committed 

n or Ke»l Army l*racl ion, whose violent overthrow of all k 
eorei man lloisi Malder is a leatl- iiislitiiiious in the I-cdcnll 
ig memher ol ihc Itaader-Memliol today which, after jIL md 
v up. aml a res! diary " lm school- bulk ol the publishing tr.uk 


i.iuiscic rcau may keep a rapist ,i an 

1 he article on page 22.1 by Alan ,,d the si reels, this sets up a further ‘''hor, called him a ‘salon anar- 
Ryan. in which he inspecis. its a t l l| vstitm a bom I he cal bar lie powers V,. lsl . ^,i 1 ,,K ' bestsellnii' novclisi 

moral philosopher, some ofihc argu- "* literature in general. If wc can I hi be demanded his ivsignaiion 

i lie ills popularly de]>Ioycd lor and pill - l!tf uurselves of ihc wish to do 1 lvsltlL ‘Ul <>l ITN. Djsiasielul as 
ag.iinsi the official emu nd ul porno- harm by idemilicalion with some tin- ; ,L ‘ Mr 1 ;,IU * many oilier pciMtua! 

graph}, ends the series which we haw ''thihiled hero of a fiction, the s.nnc Jl . , -s ■‘•re. ihc most simslcr aspect 

called 11 I be Abuses of Literacy | ,r .m "ncnl fires'iiinably holds for con- J’ 1 1 ! t- -!* ,:n i is the iijiln-wmg jiicss’s 

The seven articles printed were inlen- :, " : 0 such desires as we led ,l " " ‘ ‘ “ 


h-- been inken i„ 


i uc seven .u ncles primed were mien- ■ l " : d such desires as we led 

ded to rationalize and diversify the ( V Jo S*»«Ki. Many a noble deed, in 
inextingiiisliiible quarrel over porno- *nay. have been Irnslraied by a 
graphy. and lo hoist il if possible out browse through some uplifting hagio- 
of the ruts into which it habitually B r:| Phy. 

sinks: they were mil intended to pro- But it is reasonable to stop short 
vide some healing prescription. Mr *>f Ihc missionary belief that porno- 
Kyan s own conclusion, sustained hy SFaphy is an instriimenl of social wel- 
rderences to wind most of us would Lire, and to stick instead with the 
trust was the most benign (and orlho- view that il docs neither harm nor 


. - * ii nuivij- ii inn- 

If i here is a difficulty in espousing lln ‘ lll,n . with pornography down one 
this agreeably de flat ionary line, it cnd : l,ul moral tracts at the other, 
comes from i he fact that by 'no means 11 1 1 * " hard to believe that some- 

all of those who lobby lor the de- 
restrict inn nf nfirn.u.F-ir.1... .... 


an m inoscwiio lobby lor Hie de- " l,L ' rc between these extremes a «» puoiisn a •'Demand lor Koli- 
reslriction or purnographv share this n! *|. IIR, l break occurs, on one side of ' ;iri1 !'' regarding the harassineni ol 

scepticism toward its effects. Some whi ^' lie *•« books that can change ™ ”tfsl Berlin publisher kl.nis 

who have clamoured for controls lo n ' ,r behaviour while on the other side '\s*Sv*nbaeli. | he p ( ut t si is against i|ie 

go believe nr pretend that porno- [ hcy cannot. seizure by the polkv of two ol the 

HP .him 1 r . . 1 irill C Ismil e • at, ... 


_ - vniimin ui 

go believe or pretend that porno- 
graphy can he good for us. In their 
zeal to stamp on taboos which, one 
suspects, may operate more potently 
m themselves than in society at large 

ikjvu (vi.i.-, m .A.II O * 


.. .iiuiihihs in,in iii Mhriciy ill |;ugc. »vncu a passionate article in die 
they have gnitefully commandeered weekly Dcr Spiced, attacking the 
statistics from Denmark which im- ■’'Prnigcr daily Hi!, I /cituug lor a 
plied that Ihe ending ol censorship in pL-ce ul inllaminatory journalism im- 
ituit country brought with il instant Pining - without any evidence - the 
oppori unities for sublimation for slVC »h«l M Hander- Meinhof band ” 
local sev criminals who. up until that 1,1 l,rb;in IWfcrfrilfcts in a hank -raid in 
moniciil, had been forced to wreak a P'diceman was shot. Ilcrr 


brack el mg ol ihc 11 ciriic.d iniclligenl- 
sm (to which, prcsimiahly. Herr 
■ .11 bus now been elevatedi vvith acti- 
vists cominilled to political violence- 
a tavourile tactic in Hie da vs of the 
studeni movement. One wonders 
what poll l ical capital they will make 
out ,.r Preside,! I Boll's recen, visit u, 
t-asi Berlin, to nice I his Las, (.Jenna n 
opposite number. 

Those .suspecting a reactionarv con- 


V relevam in tlic mailer ol llein- 
iieh Boll Ilcrr kipphaidt has asked 
us to puh|,s|, ;l •• Demand lor Soli- 
danty regarding the harassineni ot 
me West Berlin mikiai.,.- l-i... 


, - uiiui mat 

m on lent, had been forced to wreak 
Hicir liintasics on flcsh-und-blond 
VIClllllS. 


r - , . - , — »»« ine 

.» * y 1 ! 1 ) s hn *’ k V ' hc manilesio of the 

RAI or Red Army I rachou. whose 

Some weeks ago Heinrich iKill pub- 'V'V ,N ! ,,hIcr ls ■' k; ul- 

IMicd a passionate arliele in ihc K n i’ 1 l,u ‘ Bander- Menthol 

‘'-Spiced, attacking the r ^ 1 lli; ' r >' '' h " ^-b.ml- 

y HU, I y.dtung for a T l :,l ' |m ' m 'ves !»•* re- 

amatory journalism im- \ v ^vcemhei 

liout any evidence • the !. , i . -'" u * u ' l ' xl 111 Hie stalemeul 
iuuler- Meinhof band" ls: 

-nllas in a hank -raid in We wish io «i f „„ ,|„- ,| 

Lilian was shot. Ilcrr ih.-s,- c., M s ,.i 

/s out hurst as “no I censorship. We di.iu .uicniitm to 
ypio-lascisi. no longer 1 ,1 ‘ ' ,w n»clolly i-tpio-oi.il lo-ainu-ui of 
llii-s is naked faveism. r “ rt ' rl >‘ ticmian ami loingu 
'■ Bllh." Strong Ian- ''«"»««»' Hu, the c.i.hsca- 

L from one of ihn !!!! ., J e book was ihe const-- 


Bull saw Hild's out hurst as “ no 
longer jijsl crypto- fascist, no longer 

These ultras are inaintainimi in » IS ( this is naked fascism. !!.“* ,I . K ‘ b'fmun ami Imngn 

shurl. that pornography docs ^illeJ he.s lillh. ’ Strong Ian- j ,n ' 0 r S' ,l . ,al I,lr v‘«ilisca- 

people’s behaviour in xv-J! ' , ?! ,d .8 e - , indeed, from one or the » „ f r boi*k was ihe eoiise- 

V l,pcn Io l ‘ Clleral Republic’s most respectable IlniSu,", , hy tie 1 Sp.'i nj-ei’' pV^l 15 '* ° f 

Edward Johnston, 1872-1944 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ^ 

sSrSrJSS 


" E*lward Johnston, master calli- 
gnipher” was the title of the exhibi- 


tion put on recently at the Rov'd enimn^ri . ne J et,erin a in this 
Cu liege of Art, to murk the ccntcmwv K P^ ,te r his W lack of 
of Johnston’s birth. The title is L« to 


of Johnston's birth. The title is t0 0nly «ne" report on n nl firs! 

SS5=r! Mrs: 

equally, he was, directly or indirectly’ aSL? s? 00 now / , ‘ tho Viclona and sumlcd Frank Pick ! whl ’ B cr * relationship 

the master and teacher of all the dis- ftBS ¥ uscum fsbown in the exhi- best-known of -,|| j,i,n l - S, “ 11 lhii and nr1, ,hfll Cll,,ur8 

Unguishcd scribes of this century, here u an , ''^ompUcHled cer- the sans-serif letter! ” k 1 ‘V rk ' ft,on B wi,i " BvW fK0 

and abroad. But his influence stems f wn y s 0 h ‘f v h ,l h:trd lo believe the London Ihidergr. ind^^' Thu U - r Anthony Forge. U 

front something more than the com- ( ll ? ree yciirs bff fore that posters and original! v dr^wm^ ,n 

petence of his craftsmanship or his 3 J 11 ^ 0 haJ L be8,M1 Io wr ' te - well represented in the pimK ^^ JUST p U BUSHED: 

S P SXi. teitChcr " had a vision thcn 1 on f hi<; l «^nt can he Another remarkable, hut iinlre iv'mi Hou8E DECOBATIO 

of ('the fright wav r.to FiSrm seen Wing, m the few fnpm»i ihimi<i^u.,i miin.eii.nl 


renaissance of fine lettering in this sion's -,l"n e Sy . ■'•hn- 

country. Despite his own iack of frmncw irk of ST*. ,' hc 
formal training, Johnslon seems tn Jmi? ^‘jbRrt'phy. || e did 


mve acquired his mastery, both as 
Sv-nbe and teacher, very quickly, if 
not without great pains and long 
practice. Thp Tinld ® 


com is from aSTle certain^ and M ^ 

niicncy, diverse without belng^^man- wrint of th^K 5? lf " llncli, . , mmu - 
ncred controlled without pedantry ■ Snf ! o If Holy C ° mmumon Scr- 
equully, lie was, directly or indirecitv’ x J? -! f 00 now a ‘ tbe Victoria and 


Duckworih 


Art and 
Society Seri 

(lYm-nil l-dlUir: Mu 

Th»i pmi'iiiRe nt this 5' 
(Intuiritiu some ol 
roinark.iblo local art lo 
na 0 rm.iilt Ol techno! 
social change, are In 
d&baiiftrncfit or exllndi 
relatn thorn to the belie 
nl life ol the societ.ei 
(hoy ore produced. Tl 
nre lor the most pad 
anthrnpofogiHls who ha 
ihe an during their lid 
report on »l at first han 
‘ Tins enterprising ser» 
iurllinr hooks; it il « 
this’ manner it will slart 1 
a real undorstandint 


c„ . ; . — iiuivhile sitnis 

front something more than the com- 
petence of his craftsmanship or his 
cupac, ly.as a teacher.. He had a vision 
df ' the; right wpy.j,tq. fprm loiters, 
WJSft expressed , the mjtiute 

;Sn : he ^ tp incidental 
details Hike .prepating parchment, in 

tllC innnitfl rurn nnA 


. " : Iiw wicni cm he renKirkjih/e hut h, il... i. " . 

^l rU TW he fcw ^ urm *vl b.pots P'^uwcssluJ, wMJiiiiiwoi i . 5 E 
that he finished— Was there ^ever n ilaiic lypc he desiurte.l fM. il \ hi; 
.hiore< graceful italic than that in the Kwslciv ' 

^ena-thal, JPNwte has been J 5 & IS hTn 

in, run 1 t r Hllhey Rwurdw in fus | n ImHr Quarict hm ? 
I 9 KMI. or better fif Quite riiUW,.nn seen were 1 ■‘’ K l .° b « 


fMuvnmcni, in ui Py .V*. vjaroena niai 

t e infinite care and thought, stretch- Voirvu 0 ® t r Hllhey Ricurd ‘» in 
nig to long procrastination, which l 9 ! 0-1 *- or better (if quite diirercnli 
preceded the ad of writing, and in Ihe hun .. tbe tWt > «prlght rpmans in ,hl 


m mner-engravers ; front Eric Gill ru * n « c ™'. '» which he tried, to dcs to « signed by asr • ,sc ' s,cr - 
to the present day. and it Is one of the C ,-S e !" S vis i on . s ° clear and yotL bcr °f toajor ar !lu S. !' h,n * 
fiJCJj , C t l ? f . ‘ b 's small but well- Wept to pul into words ; it tfan be nnfi,nnt! * France and tSln ,n 

^ sf •sssssss “S, 


found 
the ma 
Mu sen 


Museum; „ n d (o model his hatid bn SSf 75E?& “.^^mlHtehlury ,f ^ Wr ^n for pup* 

■rmsrs&M&s 


JUST PUBLISHED : 
HOUSE DECOBATtOi 
Maxwii Wenzel 
51 line drawings. 9 ° 
colour photographs 

NUBA PERSONAL Afl 

.Juntas C. Paris 
15 tine drawings. 52 
colour photographs 

AiflEAOV PUBLISH^ 
SELF DECORATION I 
HAOEN 

Andrew and Marilyn S 

26 line drqwlng6 8* 

colour photographs 

BANQWA FUNEBART 
SCULPTURE 

Robert H rato and Adfi« 

46 line drawings, 69 
colour photograph 
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ABCDEFG H I J KLM N OFQJSTU VWXTZswmi 


abcdefohijklmnopqrstuv\v.\yi 'rc>maii"sm.ilL later Skeletons 


penaoc 


mo 


xyz tpmT foundational Kan 


yiijklmnoj^stuwKyi, Italic skeletons 




ms d Ihe current stun, lord f.nrns m,l „ jest'd pen slumlord tin abli., H ,-n,h veiling}. Nutt: The naturul 
pen hunts .»■,/ shut,* line used tor teminutx x,,iU. mW|,m 


The art 


manuscript 


PftARD JOHNSTON 1 
gBwJ Pciunoiihliip 


piW by Heather C hild 

W- plus 2.1 pin ii*. I mill Hum- 

fciev. £S.i{|. 


^dwaru Johns kin was rc.spiHi- 
^‘iblc Tor ihc revival of the 
art ‘ ,n( l ‘•■rail of calligraphy 
.our lime. His bouk Writing 
t lmmimuig and 1., -lining, first 

ft- U ,n - ,m " ntl '«•" in 

kjniniwh impression, is c<iiisi- 
EJ $ W Hie biWe of the art 
PJf* Fxccpl for a few 
gje^nticn in 1913 and published 
m^Jmprmi, nothing more by him 
,. ln P r,nt - His admirers have 

Hw n 2 r !l l ung lill1c thi ‘ l Johnston 
Ekb? ,k for , ycars on " second 
WXJt! lh F m anuscripl was 
fgrt* ■ || I !*W 'inie of his death 
PsKrd tl luw * rs have eagerly 
ij Hicpublieatinn of this male- 


Jub nst oil's posl- 

^£ P Siir, in prinl ; t ' dilcd 

coniam* much 
WlS ,ini - to his ^Bowers. It 
Ihe wr 6 ’- Wltl1 r ‘ cb ort * 1 b,,t B 
thi,t ,bc author in- 

‘ , .8 Ve !L | he gold deposits 


are lliciv hut, con 1 jin red with his first 
hook, l oriind t'nimnnxhip iloes 110I 
have the easy continuily ui Jolmsion's 
Jiiiislicd writing. Any tiling written 
by the master calligrapher would be 
welcome, hut this hook is worth (he 
wai ting. 

I leather Child's editing is master- 
ful and shows understanding and in- 
■dglil. loan Bilshnry Inis rewritten and 
redrawn Johnslon s figures, and her 
work is ot 1 he highest [|iialily. The 
diagrams in Johnston's manuscript 
wore done in pencil and blue ink. 
when he had to work in bed with a 
drawing-board propped on his knee.s. 

I He was ill during much or his later 
life.) The material cunld not be re- 
produced for the text. However, 
ivveiitv-fmir plates in black and white 
half tone and one in culuur. repro- 
ducing manuscript pages and broad- 
sides, pul Johnston's own hand into 
the hook. I’riscillu Johnston's fore- 
word gives perspective to the volume. 

Johnston’s intention in writing 
f nnnui Penman\hip was to make “ a 
more explicit .statement ’* on the art 
0/ calligraphy, that is. more explicit 
than Ihe generalities ul his Writing 
and illuminating and f.ctlenng. He 
thought (hid >a although scribes were 
working with skill and facility they 
were sometimes unaware of essen- 
tials Jn his preface lu his first book, 


I ohnsiun wrote: " One may lawfully 
follow a inel hud vviilunii imitating :i 
style. " -Bui lo Inflow a method, one 
must fully understand the principles 
underlying dial method. Heather 
Child in her introduction notes that 
Johnston never slavishly copied an 
early script. ’’ 1 Te grasped the under- 
lying form principles, pondered them 
deeply . atul ilu-n wrote with unhesitat- 
ing spontaneity.” 

J11 his notes for the preface to 
I ormnl Penmanship Muision wrote: 
"if I may criticize the majority of 
modern Formal Pen men's manuscript 
work . . . it is that their penmanship ia 
lacking fundamental techniques." A 
careful reading of the first part of 
Writing and Illuminating and Letter- 
ing would show that Johnslon 
expected his followers lo Acquire new 
varieties of scripts by applying basic 
principles lo paleographic material. 
That vve Ion often imitate his manner 
of writing seems obvious. The exem- 
plars he gave us have glamour that 
wc find irresistible; and it is more 
pleasing (and easier) lo iniilate his 
manner than it would be to follow 
his met hod. Again, in the notes fur 
the preface he wrote that an under- 
standing of essentials would lift them 
** out of the rul of indifference and the 
blind alley of copying ", and it would 
" enable one to imitate (he goodness 


^ tiongntnl oblique , 


Oblujue Curves 


ami lu-.ii 1 i>f I Jliiigs at id bring one into 
ii good I indifinii ”, 

When die leader first looks at the 
wions mi ,hc hi (Kid pci and Us 
npeialion. lie iniglil feel nopal ieill at 
the deluded analyses. 1 1 seems oh vi- 
ms and hence unnecessary. Bui ex- 
pci 'v need lcachcis know that Ihe 
iipparciiilv obvious provides probably 
ihe gtciiicsi hi nek in leaching the lel- 
ve: m is. | he studeni is already so 
familial' will, the alphabet and its uses 
lli.it he lakes It- tiers for granied. Tn 
break 1 bn uigli Ihc student's superfi- 
cial 1 iiukTsiu inline lo make him vre, 
is usually dilliciilt. And here is evi- 
dence of Johns! oil's genius, lie always 
suspccis the superficial view. 
Throughi >111 his lilc he was able to 
mainiain a lie-.lmcss of atiiiiiilc. an 
open awareness of nmiv precise 
levels ol uiuk-i standing. 

Historically. I’unninar. glamour. 
Ihe old Scull is li word urtnnaryc, and 
s{)di- iill have their rooix in letters 
iind the art ol writing. Johnston felt 
xomcUiing ul this awe mid mystery, 
and his cvaniination «»f writing saved 
him from the ilullncss of Ihe tire- 
some ly familiar and " the rut of in- 
ilill'ercncc '. His discoveries should 
help scribes pul more vitality into 
their vvurk and il should help rlic tea- 
chers. This is not to suggest that 
Johnslon indulges in romantic mys- 
tery. Like the atomic physicist. John- 
ston was curious about the unknown 
and digs to lind answers as factual as 
shoe laces. Einstein may talk al times 
like a mystic, hut his K- MC* is us 
factual as a railway limelahlc. John- 
Kt mi\ way was similar. 

Il is dilflculi lo provide examples 
of his exploration of fiuuhi mentals 
without reproducing his pen-written 
figures which illustrate his discus- 
xinn. Let these serve as examples: 
he writes three foundational hand 
e’s. one three pen-widths in height, 
another at four, and the third al live 
pen-widths in height. T he shortest n 
is much wider in proportion lo its 
height Ilian arc the others. The 
counter (the while paper inside the o) 
is less pointed as the a is increased ill 
height, and a change in height of hut 
one pen -width increases ihe size of 
the cm inter gr early, lie shows how 
a “ change in weight in the writing 
in any Torimil manuscript is neces- 
sarily accompanied hy a change in 
the shapes of all the letters ", 
Another observation: “the heavier 
Ihc writing the more it is dominated 
hy 1 lie pen”. In his later years, 
Johnston considered sharpness ill 
formal writing lo he rmnoiTunt: 
” sharpness is the first essential virtue 
in formal penmanship ”, Not only 
must Ihc edge of the formul pen be 
sharp, hut also its two corners! And 
in writing, equal pressure must be 
given the two corners. 

Johnslon would have ihc beginner 
write for a short time with double 
pencils — two pencils tied together. 
He considers them " an excellent tool 


for demonstrating Ihe nnluraJ effect 
of the broad nib , 


At first the real nib is more dill] cull to 
handle truly, and the pen itself- hy 
unskilful use, blurring and conceal in a 
the true shapes- -.-is apt to confuse him 
ns lo ihe right and wrung pen effects, 
and yet to flatter him vvilh its glamour. 


At 




Nine pages are dcvulcd lo ” twin 
point *’ writing. 

Johnston's discussion elaborates on 
“ tbe ideal action of Ihe formal pen ”, 
whicji naturally produces ” the fun* 
diunebtal qualities . , . sharpness, 
Unity?, 'freedom Much of the in- 
formation in' Tori/iai PtmnansJiJft Is 
organized hy n discussion of a soft 
of three-pronged probe, which he 
found effective in solving niatty pro- 
blems. He calls il “ Ihc three writing 
factor* ” : " wfcight ” 1 . (penrscale), 

" slrtws M fpen angle), and letter 
form’' ft he pattern of pen-mbve- 
ments producing any . particular 
alphabet). Johnston's use of this 
pfobe is probably (he most illuminat- 
ing! most helpful aspect of Formal 
Penmanship. '■ 

• If it is hot too presumptuous lo 
find fault wjth Johnston's two 
great 1 bonks, it might be noted, jhat 
in! both volumes he omits showing 
(he sequence and direction of. stroke 
pattern for majuscules, minuscules, 
and figures. ' On page 120 he presents 
a figure which is a " table of the 
seven constant features which distin- 
guish manuscrip ts ”. Three qf these 
seven: ‘‘pen stroke constants’*-^ 
“Number ofslrokes, Order of strokes, , 
and jPpn-directlon in strokes ’'— lu'e,, 
p resented; Hitt only; the foundaridqal - 


The Foreign 
Policy System 
of Israel 

Sett i no, Images, Process 

Michael Brecher 

I'roli^iir Ili a lie ’s sc.iiL liiny 
.in.ihsisifl lsr,u l*«i I'uniuu |*i»)ii v 
sysicn ill 1111 iii hm-. lid-luluiiuiiT in 
•1 selling ul imeini-liiiviiliiv 1 >i-i\vcl*ii 
l .mil tljliH. 't Ik- blink is .1 iiWyir 
efinirihuiiuii luuur ■ iml«. 1 M.nicliii].* nf 
Israel’s ixiliiiuj miik luri. .iiidiiKd a 
» miMciuus .11 idiiyl lnu-sou ilu smcly 
»>t Icacigi, policy l run 1 hi, 1I1 hisuiiic.il 
iwrr.ilivc.mil i|iMiiiii.iiiu .m.ilvsis. 
Kii(l|i,i pern taps f~, 


Movements in 

European 

History 

D. H. Lawrence 


With an introduction by 
J. T. Boulton 
Oui 11I' prim since 1044, this himk 
rema ins signilkii ill in clii-ivuidtiiif 
Lawrence's works. ,-\ bislury bimk 
written liir .schcnils, it tvpivssts more 
clearly 1I1.111 any filing else he wrote 


his v ievv »f histun 1 and of |Miliiical 
1,11 mi lily and U-jcfcrship. hi his 


KpilngiiC" - vrritien tor the sirmul 
edition but nev er before pi iuled— 

I .awrencc liirexTully expresses him— 
sell ru, lulimi I'ascisiu, Russian 
C01 1111 111 nisi n, and Brilisli ilcinmiacy 
after i qiX. 15 maps (j • 50 


The Twentieth- 
Century Mind 


History, Ideas, and Literature 
in Britain 

VOLUME 1 : 1900-1918 
Edited by C. B. Cox 
and A. E. Dyson 

T his volume, ilu- first olThrec to 
offer a highly TeaildbU-avcouiii «f 
advances ami iiiieracliniis in dis- 
ciplines ranging limn physii a in 


lxiciry, tmu.iiiis chaplets mid wltct 
bibJiugraphks liysurii well-Liiiinn 
sdinlare and wir ics as Cx. H. A. { inle. 


f Jruhiitn I lough, Ivcliwirel l an itv 
.Smith, A. Al. thiiiifnii. C. 1 1. VV'ad- 
dingion, and jfiTm Wain. £4 
paper cnvei-sj,] jo 


The Poems and 
Letters of 


AndrewMarvell 

Edited by 

H. M. Margoliouth 

revised by Plarre Legouls 


Jurat published in Hj2-j anil digluly 

CnviLnil in umi ^I.i 


revised in 1952, Margnliuulli'H 
edition ha« remaiued that to wh 


edition ha« rcinaiucil that to which 
all sdiulara relcr and appeal. Tins 
rest! edit ion iiicorporaies llie rest lira 
of serious research and dire-ussex llw 
more pla nsihlt among 1 lie new 
iniiTprctmions |nnpiiM.-[l in llic last 
foily years. T11 Vulumc H eight 
Jcucra arc added, seven offin-m 
private Icueix. Tvm voliunes third 
edition 5 plates 1 text figure £13 
Oxford Thgiidi Tejcts 


The Conserva- 


BTB tion of 


Antiquities arid 
Works of Art 

Treatment, Repair, and : 
Restoration 

H. J. PIenderleith v 
and A. E* A. Werner 

This standard vvurk is bastfri mi 


lliirty years* experience eft he 
variety of problems that arise in Ific 
conservation of museum nbjects of 


all kinds.' Information is given oa 
the nature of the materials, the 


Causes ofdetcriureliou, and inctluids 
of prism at ion, repair, and rcstorar 
ibn. The second edition inclmk-s 
many new tediniquex 1h.1t have been 
developed since the huuk was first 


developed since the huok was first 
published in iq<;6! 46 plates 
coloured frontispiece I in e ill ml m- 


colourcd frotylspicce i 
lion? £6 50 2 March 


Oxford 
University 
Press . . 
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ti.irni fiiiiiu-vculc </ is tie nuiriNlr.it Oil. ft 
is mil OMmijjli to direct tire Jici'inncr 
lu write nlw.iy.s (nun lop in huttnm 
anil from loft to right in farming n 
I el (or. 

Il *. lion Id pirubiibly be noted (hid 
Johnston uses the word 11 nunui- 
wript " Id donolo hand -writ ten letters, 
not ;i hand-written book or the hand- 
wri lien copy for a book. He also 
uses “ oval " where most writers 
would use ” ellipse Johnston calls 
his narrow, slightly sloping, com- 
pressed foundational hand, “ ilnlic 
Some writers would object io Ibis use 
of the term, arguing that it might 
contribute to the confusion of ter- 
minology. This script of Johnston's 
is ditFerent in a number of ways from 
either Italian Renaissance italic or (he 
Revived, modernized italic promoted 
by Alfred l-airbank and the Society 
for Italic Handwriting. 


In part two. cti.ipicr two, Johnston 
discusses the physical struclurc of 
the ancient bonk, showing the scribe's 
"treatment of the page’’. It is 
regrettable tiiat lie did nut have the 
ii \ fori na t i on prese nted by J;v n 

Tschidinld in Alfred Fairbanks's 
festschrift, CttUixraphy ami Paleo- 
graphy. However, Johnston’s 
material is reliable and extremely 
useful. 

William Blake wrote that he had a 
number of works which had not been 
written down or printed which yet 
existed, complete, in Eternity. II is 
a pity that we have to wait until then 
to know what Johnston would have 
written about his philosophy in what 
was originally planned ns part two 
of Forma! Penmanship. However, 
in some four pages, under the head- 
ing *' Formal Penmanship defined by 
the thing", we may find a slight 


suggestion of theory and philosophy. 
He wrote. 

lest the student fperhups excusably! 
mistakes the following statement for 
a t templed free wise or for n simple 
list ol platitudes, let me assure him 
tli.it it represents a merlons attempt to 
espies- a point of view, find to show 
in brief the outlook into wliieli 1 myself 
have grown, and to which I believe any 
worth in my own work is attributable. 
The student must, of course, grow into 
hi\ men outlook. 

Ii is typical of Johnston's humanity 
that however authoritative lie might 
be regarding basic principles of tech- 
nique, he would not be dogma lie 
about his philosophy. In this section 
he hardly gets beyond the considera- 
tion of writing us a handicraft sub- 
ordinated to the meaning of the text 
being presented. This is no mean 
pursuit, for it is "comparable, in a 
modest degree, with the interpreta- 


tion that the actor or musician may 
give to the works of their authors '*. 
Part of his philosophical discussion 
might, we surmise, be in the direc- 
tion of that glorious statement he 
made in one of his Dresden lectures 
shortly before the Second World 
War:' 

Our aim should be, I think. In iniike 
Idler* live— we can bring life lo our 
poor letters— not merely for the sake 
of art. not to make advertisements of 
them, not for the Mike of their beauty, 
hut that men themselves may have more 
life. 

The Imprint articles are presented 
in seven chapters under the title 
“ Decora I ion and its Uses The 
papers “deal chiefly with the decora- 
tion appropriate to books and 
letters " ; but " as the principles of 
decoration . . . are in all crafts funda- 
mentally alike, the larger title may 
be justified In but thirty-three 


pages Johnston is able 


Ipolitical 
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To the Editor 


‘The Waste Land’ 

Sir.— In the midst of the long-drawn- 
out discussion on the minutiae of T. S. 
1: licit’s ‘the Waste Land, would il be per- 
missible to hear the voice for a moment 
of someone who read the poem when 
It was fir'd published and who wns (hen 
n student*? Jo him much in thifi dis- 
cussion, though il has a certain interest, 
is about ns relevant ns one on the death 
of Shakespeare’s son. Hnmnet, in 1596, 
to the art, meaning and effect on the 
audience of the play, llumlet. 

On myself no oilier poem written in 
my own lifetime has made so great nnd 
immediate an Impact, except perhaps 
" Enst Coker". (The one competitor 
would be that forgotten masterpiece, 
Ernst Toller’s Massc-Mcnsch.) And 
there were others among my friends and 
contemporaries who fell as I did. What 
was the cause of this impact ? Mainly 
no doubt the fact that here was some 


But the reactions of an individual arc 
of little importance. Wlint I should like 
to contribute to this discussion is some- 
thing on the impact of T. S. Eliot on 
German students after the Second World pearls (lint were my eyes . My own eyes. 
War. like thus* of Webster’s Ferdinand. 

"dazzle ". Is it argued that in Eliot’s 


tall as you " in Purl IV. I find no 
" purgation ” in The Waste Land. 

For Shakespeare’s " Those arc pearls 
that were his eyes " placed beside " the 
hyacinth garden ” on page 19 of the new 
volume (Part 11), Miss Anne Ridlcr 
(January 21) suggests that only the 
" literal-minded " will fail lo rcud it us 
meaning "Those are pearls that were 
tier eyes” ; tend now Mr Muccohy seems 
equally sun; that il means "Those arc 


I remember once visiting the Univer- 
sity of Marburg and going to see u hostel 
for women students. Somehow T. S. 
Eliot came into thu conversation. I 
was pounced upon. A copy of the Pen- 
guin edition of his poems was produced.- 
It was more like a medicvul manuscript 
than anything of today I have ever seen. 
Every inch of the mnrgln was covered 
with manuscript glosses, explanations 
or words nnd phrases. “Please", they 
snid, " please, explain to us Gerontioti " 
(no nienn task ! ). They insisted that 1 
came buck to the university to give a 
lecture on one of the poems. I chose 
"East Coker". Six hundred students 
turned up. After that I realized that to 
lecture on T. S. Eliot wns one oF the 


one who could give expression to our very first duties of someone styled the 


Educational Adviser to the 'Control 
Commission. And when I did so 1 used 
to quote these words Erom the Conies- 
s\ons of Saint Augustine: “If no one 
questions me, I know: ir I would ex- 
plain to a questioner, f do nut know" 
—words which might be recalled occa- 
sionally in (lie course of the present 
discussion. 

But it was not myself whom the stu- 
dents wanted to hear, but T. S. Eliot 
himself, and I was successful In persuad- 
ing him lo visit Rome of the universities 
in West Gormans?,' Unfortunately for 
me I had left the country In August, 
1949, shortly before he made his visit, 
but 1 remained in close touch with Ger- 
many und 1 heard n great deal about it. 
He nmde a very deep impression 
through talks and discussions. They re- 
garded him as a prophet. There are 
many Germans in their forties today who 
have found their meeting with him 
something quite unforgettable. 

ROBERT BIRLEY. 

Lomons, West End, Somorton, 
Somerset. 

Sir, — Mr Maccoby' {February ]g) ap- 


own deep but hardly understood, 
doubts and uncertainties, and do this 
In language oC unforgettable beauty, so 
that lines from the, poem have haunted 
me constantly ever since. There was the 
excitement of finding that there could 
be in one poem lines such ns: 

You have (hem ail out, Lil, and gel a 

nice sol, 

He said, i swear. I can't bear to look at 

you. 

And no more can't i, L said, and think 
of poor. Albert. 

He's been in the army four years, ho 
wants a good time, 

nnd . 

' The wind 

Crosses the brown In (id. unheard. The 
nymphs arc departed, 
and that the former wore os essential 
to the poem as the latter. Thcro was 
also the excitement of getting to under- 
stand the poem better as one came to 
appreciate Hie significance of the quota- 
tions and the references— minutiae, 
perhaps, but we were concerned about 
Dante und ' Spenser and Nerval, not 
(ho poet's private life. Perhaps the 
poem mCnnt particularly tnqch lo my- 
self because 1 bad spent some months parently sees PhlcbosV drowning" as^a Assays In Criticism was dealt with 
just .before il was published wandering desirable purgation. This flatly contra- yhen EHo^ was alive and capable of 


final version. where " the hyucinth 
garden " is omitted, these strange read- 
ings still apply ? 

I would point once again to Ihc won- 
derful Fragment (new volume, page I2J) 
which I lukc lo lie behind our other pas- 
sages (though this is not to state an 
identification) 

Those arc pearls that were his eyes. See 1 
And Ihc crab clumbers through his 
stomach, the eel grows big 
Ami the torn nlguc drift above him. 

And the sen colander 

Still and quiet brothor are you still und 

quiet 

The exquisite movement gains if we 
accent: colander. 

O. WILSON KNIGHT. 

Caroline House. Siren ilia m Rise. 
Exeter. 

Sir, — it is difficult to follow Mr 
Rehnmiin's intellectual arabesques 
(February 1 1 ), which would requlre 
utore space than you can allow to be 
linn veiled. The reader of a puom is 
perfectly entitled lo read into il 
whatever he likes: but he obviously 
oversteps llie bounds of rational be- 
huvlour if he expects the author or the 
poem lo agree with him that ha said 
whut the render suggests he said. 

The Waste iMitd is not an elegy for 
Jean Vcrdcml. T. S. Eliot know wliut 
nn elegy was, und he was deliberate 
enough In everything lie did to have 
said so, if so it was. unless of comm- 
and there is the rub— he hod some- 
thing to hide. Thence, according to 
hunters of hidden meanings, his uso of 
Qtyptogrammlc anti symbolic disguises 
to suggest what he could not reveal. 
Alas, Tor thorn, thoro is nothing lo 
reveal, except the mythppoeic propen- 
sity of those who use him as a pretext 
lo satisfy their need for funtasy. 

John Peter’s essay published in 


about Germany by myself at the lime 
of the inflation. 1 could appreciate the 
quotation from Hermann Hesse’s BUck 
ins Chhos in the Notes. 


diets " fear death by water " following 
" the drowned Phoenician Sailor ” in 
Pari 1 and the stem warning “ Consider 
Phlcbas, who wns.once handsome and 


puzzle which disguises an experience 
which never look place is lu debase 
the work of u genius who, with Vulifry, 
expresses belter than anyone else the 
nihilism of his iqgc. 

Mr Robmann Tails 'lo realize the 
nssoeiiitlonislie. collage nature of (he 
poem, and so he can only explain the 
neurasthenic, realistic conversation be- 
tween frustrated husband and wife in 
terms of the luisbaml mourning fur an 
absent friend, thus hi ruing I lie poem 
into a riddle. 

Richard Aldington merely slates i li.it 
Eliol admired (i ray's *’ Flegy ", and 
thill The H'luir Land is « vul poem; 
so it iv A blaekhiid and a cam un- 
hoi h hl.iek ; are ibex (he same / 
Strange elegy, and stiuiigc wii\s ol 
mourning n lost l.ycidus. with Madame 
Sososiris’s sibylline gossip, with u lash- 
ionuhle lady's futilities in front of her 
mirror, with the frustrations of a 
neurasthenic husband ami wife, with a 
realistic London pub scene in which 
Lil is told lo prepare herself "with 
them pills" for Albert’s return, with 
the rape of a typist and that of the 
Thumes daughters, etc. etc l 

Literary Criticism ought to have 
nothing lo do with i life rein ial iiiiriitgc- 
nicnis on the personality and inoiulitv 
of the author. The story is one limns, 
the Table another; the critic's task is 
primarily with the fable und with the 
time w’hwt it was written. 

I ("IIIARI. 

Domains- lie Kii|iichomic CM 
Avenue de (mines. IK* Vidlauris. 
France. 

‘The State of 
English’ 

Sir. -1 was disturbed by the vety par- 
tisan tune of your recent article on 
English at Sussex University lEebninry 
111. I have been un external examiner 
in English there (or Ihc pusi three years, 
and the experience of your correspondent 
diners so radically from my own iiiul 
1 suspect he may have gone there rather 
to confirm his own prejudices limn to 
observe what reully goes on. He under- 
cuts and patronizes the whole pattern 
of Sussex courses with n sustained sneer 
— at Sussex, as the world knows, nil 
disciplines arc inter-disci plincs 

" one of .Sussex’s more prized eccentri- 
cities ... ”, etc— but ho makes no attempt 
to suggest by what standards they are 
eccentric, or lo face Ihc very real issue 
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The magnificent saga of how ", 
the white man changed Africa — 
The pioneers, visionaries and their 
Crazy railway . y\> - V. : 

MACDONAl-D £395 
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defending his rights, and both Mr ... 

Peter and Mr Bateson porfceily under- of scloction raised in Ihc xernp of Fro- 
atood Uio gravamen of Blaol’s disquiet, fessor Lemer’u conversation which he 

“” A fcl “" reports. The main justification which 

ho gives for his attitude, is based on stu- 
dent complaints— complaints which he 
Implies arc peculiar to Sussex und iU 
system, although, lo my mind, they ore 


and they acted accordingly, ns reason- 
able meet. 

■It really was a branch of lilac that 
Jean Verdcoal was carrying when he 
met Eliot in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
and Mr Rcbituum is hopelessly at soa 
in his attempt to explain the beginning 
of The Waste Land so as to make it fit 


>• • ;traiu»fprnuitiqn.of lilacs .into. .... . 

1 bjTvclrtJis. He ttyu.noi tartr any bfitttf the taste for Tolkien which the system 
*• ''-When he -nhuvccs nmldst 'Hw'-voiJmiA — ***- ' — ■— 


Li i:> 
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iniporLml unit than Ihc Eif trauslitcration from Hie Cyrillic 
Deconilion und its a system accepted both in the 

niuke an excellent assiWEd States and in Britain, charges .if 
beginning studenL 1 Sjisicney M «re fmilc. Your re- 

The paper on Ihc bbclhm, Ser does noi seem lo know, morc- 
b tbits should be used by al l S, that the British edition f book 
of broad-pen work s ! ' i pkotofrapliK-’ rcproduct .m ot the 
-ilw-ivs ■•nrliuit: . i i Kftcan edition. 1 can hurdly be held 

. ways curious abnui pens, ^ 3, c e for American editorial 

mk. and it would save Icackai whelhcr in transliterations from 
explaining if the infornatka SSan.or— let as add— in adjusting 
on the wall. Enrfslt w&- 

Edward Johnston Ikut Tie biter charge seems lo have car- 
Formal Penmanship as ah- a3 a great weight with your reviewer, 
book. It will be interesting y English Is to be “ generally of 
In the experience of rn«S orq^lily" I am said not to bo 
will fuliil hi« I'n.wi.ff i fuffy conversant . . . with . . . English 
f,*.. i,, 1 1 c ! c P“ , Jhom. lit l Bm n ot optimist enough lo 

i‘ i U has no rival. ippMt that my reference to Amcrienn 

Slorial practice wilt dispel your review- 
i prejudice. I have n reeling that had 
dgned my translation " John Smith ", 
Sussex attempts this alf-mie would be less prone to such con- 
Dtiring my three years’ loar of nlpmarions. Out. in this particular 
ing. in which 1 have been cona^fc 0 *. llc is en, 'Hed to his opinion, 
medieval and Renaissance sufor 
Shakespeare nnd the whole u; 

English poetry, there has been m 


Just as C. P. Snow, reviewing The Life 
••f Mayakavsky fur The T iiumeial 'Times. 
was cm i i led to his view thnt this " book 
Ims been iransiuictl — very itdcquaicly ", 
HOI .ESI .AW TABOR. SKI. 

M\ Lsnuiiul Roiol, Loudon NV4. 

’** Our reviewer writes: --My review 
aims to draw iUlcmion lo shortcomings 
in I he English edilion of The Life of 
Mayakovsky. It is lmdly adited, and the 
last paragraph of my review was directed 
at the book's editor rather than Mr 
Taborskr. However, I believe my attack 
on the translation to he fully justified, 
despiic C. P. Snow's opinion (as quoted 
by Mr Tuborski), and this is far front 
being n matter of either taste or pre- 
judice. 

In principle, it seems nonsensical to 
me to truuslnle Mayakovsky's poetry, 
or indeed such well-known documents 
as Slap in the Face of Public Taste from 
Polish into English. Would Mr 
Tnborski tninsinlc Mickiewiez or Nor- 
wid from Russian versions ? It is the 
English renderings of Mayakovsky 
which are extremely faulty, though the 
text elsewhere suffers too. Maya- 
kovsky’s famous poem "Cloud in 
Trousers '* is reduced to u travesty of the 


racy Russian •uigimil by iiiistisinsluiimi 
and poor English — dues one say in l : ng- 
lisli. for example. " tlmi's how raves 
malaria ’’ or " you will not jump nul uf 
heart ” ? Is “ wild dreams ’’ n fair trans- 
lation of Muyukovsky’s iruniriiitjr 
beziniiil (“ emerald ravings ”) 7 

On the thorny matter of translitera- 
tion, Mr Tuborski is mistaken. My re- 
view uses a version uf lire British .stan- 
dard system accepted by Times News- 
papers and the Shiv mile Review among 
others. The Americans use their own 
system, as do tire Europeans. In The 
Life of Mayakovsky there is simply a 
hotchpotch of confiicting translitera- 
tions, some derived authentically, some 
based on Polish spellings. Incidentally, 
if Mr Tuborski was fumilinr with Rus- 
sian, he would know that the last letter 
of the name ’’ Ulya " is die Cyrillic 
letter (r backwards), a soft vowel usually 
transliterated “ ya ", “ ja ", “ in ", but 
never simply as “ a ’’. Indeed, oilier 
names .such as Kolya, Dudyu and even 
Maria have been correctly transliterated 
In the book. There is no excuse for the 
fact that the same painter appears on 
page 54 as Laryonov and, on page 55. 
Larionov. Nor docs it explain such 
peculiarities ax: "Bronna" for 


" Brommyn ,,, t *■ 1\crskn ’* for *’ Tver- 
xkuyn ’’ ; ’* K veiny ’’ for ” Tsvclnoy ” ; 

*’ Wruzlick " for ’’ Vrazhiik ” ; Jelchln- 
%ku but Esenin; and whoever called 
Chukovsky " Kornel " ? 

Mr Taborski inevitably shares some 
of (lie blame for errors of this nature, 
though of cour>e the publisher's editor 
is also nt fault. Whatever the details, 
the main charges matte in my review 
stand. This is an expensive book which 
has been poorly translated ami edited ; 
moreover, us a work of reference it is 
fragmentary and incomplete. 

Sir, — Your reviewer of VV. Wnrowyl- 
ski’s The Life of Mayakovsky ( February 
18) seems to accept the publishers' claim 
that die book and h play ha*cd on it 
are both " banned in the Soviet Union 
Maybe they arc— but how does any- 
one know V The Soviet aiulioriticA are 
not in the habit of making such bang 
public. Was the muuuseript submitted 
to a Soviet publishing house 7 If &o, 
might Ii have been rejected not because 
of any “ ban ”, but because fas your 
reviewer Is aware) nearly all the material 
In it is already familiar in the Soviet 
Union ? Was the play — if ever sub- 
mitted— turned down by Soviet theatre* 


because, possibly, its mi hjcci-m, tiler hud 
hcen pre-empted for the rein: irk able 
Mayakovsky "spectacle" Todushuvtc f 
ni Ihtf Taganka Ihcnire 7 
The point is import ant. since presum- 
ably the words "hniincd in llie Soviet 
Union "arc in I ended to project the book 
as subversive, In fuel ifor all its merits) 
Woros7.yl.sk i’s work suffers from its loo- 
orthodox poriTayul of Mayakovsky's life 
and death ; il fuils (o lake into account 
unpublished (and even published) mater- 
ial which might cast doubts on the line 
energetically promoted in Moscow hy 
Lilya Rrik for many years. Whether or 
not Wo ros/.y [ski's siruighl-dowii-lhe- 
niiddle approach to Mayakovsky is justi- 
fied or not, it certainly isn't subversive 
from the Soviet point of view. 

If Woroszylski’s publishers have fur- 
ther dctnils of the " ban ", they ought 
to tell hr : it would be a valuable and 
rare contribution to our knowledge of 
Soviet literary nd mini strut ion. If not, 

they must come under suspicion of mis- 
leading potential renders by using "ban- 
ned in the Soviet Union as a promo- 
tional slogan with false implications— 
not the fli'Sl time such things have hap- 
pened. 

ROBIN Ml LNF.R-CHJLLAND. 

University of Sussex. 


Obsessive preoccupation wiihthij- 
Iroin year lo year in an sitX 

eliminate the shortcomings AtoBfaiN VaIZEY has written an ineis- 
yonrs examinations broughi 1 ))® j VCi well -ill list rated history of soc- 
panicuhir. there has been a radio AP {|| democracy while at the same 
haul of the methods of cuem ire muihc md 

the hope of discouraging supnfc f* e ^P sl1 !®. , s n ^ y , ,md ^ . 
slick ness ; nnd Hie r^lliuT Tie Iarge-.scale, m- 

evpecially in (hedtsienaliomb W anJ r*pw. covering a century 
replaced some of the fonralpj ua half and many countries in a 
has been of u strikingly high MO compass, and yet il cuts closer 
even in such relatively “Euft; ) the truth of the matter than most 
fields as (lie medieval. lore detailed histories. The main 

llie gaps hi overall covers jin u are selected with exemplary 
..h,." < i'b" i | fa u ' f a ,^h. ii „ d uc „ 0| n | K|S of ,..' lUW ; 

studied ut surprising depth and ft j ... . . .... 

none of llie legiirgitaiiim d V ^ consequences bui involve, cont- 
inues which still nukci so uj “ ^ignimgs of Interpenetrating 
examining a chore. Above il tors In the cumulative build-up of 
examination scripts convey iw tuitions. One very simple example 
involvement in literature, a tafe, |jht be his chitracleri/alion of 
the work net tiers because due ? way « non-socialist. Roosevelt, 

mTiSml dhE 5* P rovW<? one useful model of 

-JUT.' Zl t 7 ,ru i* !in 

academic hoops, touching pk ®.® covering I mm capitalist 
must other students. tho« il • 
have to read Hemingway or 1 
lent " fur work tyonr w 
cut’s assumption that tbw. 

Mini, ennnot Iv read m f*I 
well implies a startling cownMJ 


A structure for decency 


thrift 


universal. I have yet to meet a student 
who docs not feel over-worked, or who 
would not like n four-year course, or 
who dues not resent prelims ; nnd as for 


university English). The ^ 
denis manage to itvc ths 
that they enjoy llieir reading r«i 
and Him they will 00 w ' 
when their exantinaiwaj at* 
they have been slinrpciwd. noi 
by their three years, and v* 
for literature i* sUIMiWT- 
cxaminatlou is the bvwnMi. - . 

end. Tills is not the only 
l UKlidi School but U 
one tsiihimr which turf*?* u J 
sterile, and Sussex cad tg* 
dcnlly. I can only 
on my experience of 
is my considered OPJ 0100 ' * La 
saying to correct die 
impression which your J 
l am sorry that Ihe^ 
what could be u very 
should show such law 
1 hope that the author « 
ones may tackle thch ’ w 
an open mind, or at Raw uj 
live hostility to the *> ,lt 

describing. MAWU Cjg 

Department uf toaiEb, 
Exeter. 

‘ The - w 

Mayakovsky 

Sir,— I.ik« 

lauus l have JR 

u.hinninu-boy> ■, 


whoo he phtnges 'amidst the -varlouA 
tmagea of ‘eyes, which recur all through 
Eliot's poetry and which gonoiialty 
suggest memory, donsdousness or var- 
ious stages of the transcendence of 
oonsciousnosa through love or death. 

The Lfyadoth; girrl of: “The Burial of 
Iho Dead-’— a real girl— conveys an 
oxpariojioo .■ of. man -woman love ’ so 
absolutriy ‘ fulfilled os to reach the 

SS'ior- Tte 

associated vdm 
orios of past 
momewsL' and' __ 

tehioh. were part of EUofa problem, of combining drnih u.«is 


apparently fosters, that, unfuruinuicly, 
is npt limited to students of those Eng- 
lish schools which' are "problem- 
orientated 

It is no mean achievement u» have 
visited a university and collected so 
many hostile impressions and not ;a 
single favourable one. Bui even, more 
weighted is your correspondent’* remark 
that "Wends of the Sussex system nn 
□oubl vjew the course as implementing 


take 


take blows 
return them. no 
I u»vc been taken. •» *^ni 
lo this ritual on the 
review of IW-* 

Mayakovsky 
the strictures I hose b „ 
are founded on h 


npsc: 

at Rooievcli did in his first hundred 

• • Mas to undertake a series of 
coniradiciuj-y actions, many ol 
worked, and Tor which ;i post 

JMemieil c.xplumitinn had lo he 
^ Roosevelt . . . accidentally imdcr- 
Myncsinn policies, by massively 
Wing public expenditure, both mi 
ai Mttfare uml on nubile investment, 
tn? ■*!«««■ H' 0 budget. 'I his, 
,l lis ot| ier measures to 

• me confidence of the American 
in them solves "worked’* in the 

ir.;5 l “"^pioyment fell Mibstnn- 
i“Qa that profits und prices rceuv- 
°f this was due In 
L™ 1 r«overy of the trade cycle, 
"5® 1° Roosevelt, how much to 
Wlonal action (whidi whs grndti- 
givin g world trade on the basis 

^®uoTay. CS nnd h,gh tariffsl 

5bo °k is an exemplary exercise 
D, « of judgment, and that judg- 
coherent without utilizing 
Lurching myth or history or 
r^a Unc, ? lre lhe m * nor myths 
‘w major ones. Professor 
i muti.? 0 *p9 noc I»st even towards 
k J. „ ' v "j c h supjiorl hJs own 
'JbenS 11 ^ ,rncn! un(J sensitive 
alternatives faced by 
In conditions of crisis. 
Mhi "!!i. . is Properly severe 
Hi nft. D v ,ovv »ng righteousness " 

\ »^J?- ! ^aclcrizcd the Labour 
( Tproach to the gradual on- 
Second World War; The ‘ 
Wb of Spain which once 
jiki i ^^“nec of so much 
^ncaatatfon he sets in per- 

War thus showed 
'ISffRy with the comniun- 
Ii showed informed 


IS based on ^ showed uninformed 


irawduie from 
work had been 


«... ?*‘owea umnromica 
, only dcIcnce opinst 
, was a popular Troni. 


wo reiri Ot Eliol - ! ooetnt U«|>LI1 >*1111 

V from, the mfuriebt-he *** 6 three-year course. 

. andjfiiey reflect the bmren- ^ as lb bc ,cfl out - a !l J 

rwqs, the despair aad the loss of ul' , er F nl s y fc teni must necessarily 
direction of his- time,, which nSciS many desirable features which 

described as nihilism,- that is to shy the- p ® c 2 in tf,hcr N y*toms. 


uSSd in was a popular Ire 

Msmsstfi 

Si!?™'? * 1931, or to 


^ ^ 'k if! v '1 -V J : - : :’v ; : v : '• 


of Russian, as yo" "JJ 

The charge 

, respect far *£*3^4** 
thai’’compur^n«wi aJtf0 u 
reveals omiswon< _ n»‘Aji 

in his preface tl w* 
arranged the wjgjJ 0 /ml* 


t 0t 1931 * or 

the vjl- 

t»tom^L Munlch crl *»- In- 

0n Chamberlains 
■tSt.^Wy fore- 

p* /assessment ot 
Vabcey is 

5 l i® kind of poH- 

t S He look* 

y\ -flWloo .pf colon iuJist 

M- . 


exploitation, shows how ihc Labour 
Government’s achievements from 
1945-1951 were forged in exigen- 
cies already faced hy the Coalition 
Government, points out how Lloyd 
George, however vilified at the 
time hy Labour propagandists, 
already had the core ot a viable 
social democratic policy in 1928. 
Indeed, he cuts down to size in 
every direction. I.csl the British 
land British socialists and pacifists) 
should wax too full of sclf-cnngrntu- 
lalinn over India, he remarks that the 
British withdrew not because of pas- 
sive resistance blit " because (hey 
were bankrupt and could not alTonl 
an army to occupy India, because uf 
American iiressure ”, as well as on 
account of Li hour's belief in .self- 
determination. And the India that 
emerged us yet another " model ” for 
social democrats lie describes as "u 
sanctimonious secular state ’’—a 
sanctimony that could no doubt 
appeal with particular ease lo some 
of the practitioners of " bellowing 
righteousness ". 

This kind of acerbic overview is 
of particular importance both for the 
.survival of social democracy nnd 
for the historical education of the 
young. Much of the overview is 
sharply contemporary and It is all 
too easily forgotten how ignorant 
the young arc of the immediate past. 
The years immediately preceding 
their own birth urc a non-period, the 
biggest blank in the long dateless 
night created by much contemporary 
history teaching. Their historical 
sense is foreshortened by whatever 
is the traumatic event dominating 
adolescence, whether it be Suez, 
Cuba, or Vietnam. For such, whether 
sixth-form or university students, 
Social Democracy is history in the 
round, relating the contemporary 
traumas to the immediate and re- 
moter past in a way thnt restores 
the sequential perspective which mod- 
em : media and project methods so 
easily distort. 

Of course Professor Vaizey’s work 
is “ dated " as regards the social and 
moral position to which he is clearly 
and explicitly committed. He belongs 
to that immediate postwar generation 
of socialists who preceded and are 
puzzled by the deteriorating muta- 
tions of socialism which arose In the 
solvents of the late 1960s. He is not 
interested in a radicalism which con- 
verts family allowances into an ideo- 
logy which makes no allowance for 
the family, or which converts the 
power of education into the power of 
pupils to avoid it. His concept of 
socialibm is not the translation of 
laissez-faire from the economic 
sphere into the psychological. 

Indeed, there seems to be an 
ambivalence building up in Professor 
VaUey's mind to what are, in part, 
the CMiluraj/ronseqiienees of his own 

position ” ' ‘ “ 

out 

■ reference 


JOHN VAIZEY t 
Sucinl Democracy 
224pp. Wcidcnfcld 
£2.50. 


and Nicolson. 


which attracted social democrats 
along with the New Deal and the 
Indian model, he characterizes social- 
ism as “ legalised abortion on the wel- 
fare slate . Now. whatever the 
merits of legalized abortion, one 
surely docs not choose it u-s the de- 
fining symbol of a political position 
without intending to indicate a moral 
uncertainly. Socialism for Professor 
Vai/.ey is a moral, perhaps also a 
Christian, position, deriving from 
iiiul intended to provide structural 
supports for decency. Tills decency 
can be defined .structurally us a soft- 
ening of the conditions of life, state- 
created securities, parliamentary 
democracy, and political pluralism. 
It is ntcliorist. incoherent in that It 
does not force its philosophy or social 
life or history into the mould of some 
compelling logic. Being to thnt 
extent incoherent, it lends lo bc de- 
fined by those indecent things which 
it Is not : communism, nationalism, 
nnd militarism, or the revolting com- 
bination of ail three which so easily 
finds perverse apologists among 
British pacifists und internationalists. 
To those who find mere decency too 
boring nnd too intellectually un- 
exciting or just too - English, he replies 
that belief in moderation allied to 
freedom cun bc almost heroic “ in 
a century which has known such 
horrors committed in the name of 
great ideals 

Professor Vaizcy recognizes that 
perhaps the largest and most doubt- 
ful aspiration of social democracy 
is the claim to have enlisted ralion- 

He 


»wu. Unable to uppcul to the dona- 
tions of history and bereft of a theory 
of culture apart front some odd frag- 
ments und criteria derived front Eng- 
lish Literature, the social democrats 
find that the authority which is the 
one instrument of justice, whether in 
families, schools, or state, is every- 
where decried by the children xvhtch 
social democracy has made possible. 
Confidence in the chosen means of 
justice is sapped in such a way as to 
prejudice its ends. Yet social demo- 
crats fire uneasy about launching a 
critique uf their enigmatic progeny 
beenuse that would idly them with 
people they have all along defined as 
on the wrong side, and whose ana- 
lyses ii would therefore he treason 
even to consider. Social democrats 
arc not habituated to employing de- 
ments from the sociology of non- 
progrossives and fear ubovc all else 
being robbed of the rhetoric of pro- 
gress. John Vaizcy is one who has no 
.such fear, but he does lack u sociology 
of culture which might give his cou- 
rage further substance. 

Concern for rationality and science 
not only runs into the paradox of 
authority us the prerequisite of JuslEco 
but into the general ambiguity of 
results in the social sciences, so that 
policy implications arc not clear even 
within a given ethical and political 
perspective. Thus sociology docu- 
ments situations of cumulative dis- 
advantage but only Indicates sets of 
opportunity costs which socialists 
may have to face when choosing any 
particular mode of amelioration. The 
documentation of poverty or other 
disadvantage leaves open the question 
of universal or selective remedies, 
and though a socialist policy is sup- 
posed to involve universal remedies 
the result is a situation where the 
middle class i more actively appropri- 
ates the benefits made universally 
available. Again, since inequality Is 


form Isis 7 Obviously not, says Pro- 
fessor Vaizcy ; but once that single 
and crucial answer is given an enor- 
mous range of utopian possibilities 
and utopian horror is cut off. Further 
than that, he recognizes (hat socialism 
requires change, ami yet the incidence 
of change (wage control, regional 
development) must bc unequal in Its 
impact. And the trade unions, which 
are the poxver-base of British social- 
ism, arc actually engines of sectional 
benefit nnd bureaucratic stagnation 
deeply inimical to (he necessary 
change. 

Professor Vaizcy stresses the way 
In which social democrats more fre- 
quently cast u round for working 
models of social action rather than 
coherent theories, and that is a wise 
enough tactic where coherent theories 
are usually recommended by no 
oilier quality than their coherence. 
The Swedish model is perhaps the 
most frequently cited and. as one 
looks at n city like Stockholm, the 
cracks in the model come more 
clearly into focus : march ing rows of 
high-rise buildings symbolizing tech- 
nocratic order und the much publi- 
cized attempt to save one clump of 
trees— an ousls of the organic — from 
destruction. Of course the tension 
between the partisans of bureaucratic 
order and partisans of the natural and 
organic has always been within sociuj 
democracy, though Professor VaJzey 
makes little reference to it ; but nowa- 
days It is growing in violence as the 
measurers (the objective testers of 
society) create the conditions in which 
(he unmeasured (the virtuosi of sub- 
jectivity and self-sustaining social 
harmonics) can pretend that they do' 
not depend on some centralization, 
some firm authority, some commit- 
ment to rationality. Professor Vaizoy 
largely omits the nostalgia for the 
organic, both now and historically, 
and that omission is of a piece with 
hid lack of a sociology of culture to 
complement the external frame of 
economic, political and administra- 
tive history. An economist naturally 
enough prefers hard data, but it needs 
d soft science like sociology to see ,the 


dehlly links' ?Ee arabfgufty of the con- . so^ rooted ih the family; do you abolish ambiguities of hard data and to (race 

^ * m _ I *.■_ -* m IL. . |L.M> Lai imIib * llH« lliwi#hl»l III fl IW OAT# - VV21V£ Tl HC COfl* 1 

culture, 
repeated i -this 



whether large-scale or piecemeal 
is here Hint he touches on the dlitisl, 
technocratic strain in socialism, de- 
rived from the Fabians and charac- 
teristic of postwar socialists: science 
can uncovjcr the facts and soblht Scien- 
tists are by virtue 'of knowledge the 
appropriate advisers of government. 
Most social democracy has crossed 
Ibis dlitist strain with a belief In the 
authority of the state as (he neces- 
sary condition if not th.c automatic 
guarantee of justice. This type of 
democracy runs into trouble When tpe 
softening of the conditions of life, it 
brings about converts iflero softness 
(which ix pleasant enough) into a con- 
dition or culture) ovet-rlpflness In 
which the psychological underpinning 
of rationality and social discipline in 
Kantian or Protestant ethics is cor- 
roded. - . ; . 

when thnt happens, arbitrary 


' t Ramon Guthrie is a magnificent American poet in his 
seventies who has been overlooked . . . it is n deeply, . 
■ heart- brea kingly American book whose importance 

.wji! become Clearer;and dearer as tinie passes. 1 
New York Times Book Review 
Most of this extraordinary book was written wliile 
the author was, as he thought, dying of cancer, 

. The doctors gave him only a few weeks to live, but 
he survived and complojed this autobiographical poem. 
Maximum Security Ward, published yesterday at £1.60, 
‘ js one of those rare works thnt provide a perspective 
: frpni xyhich^to judge other volumes of contemporary ; 
i 1 poetry.’ Saturday Review , 
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The unquestioned superiority of Titian 


Harold i:. ivi>:rui{Vs 

The Paintings of Titian 

Volume ’ : The Pnrtmils 

42fipp. intlmlum 2HI i pl.-ilcv Cliiiiifnn. 

£12.50. 

When lilt* first purl of Professor 
SVethey's three-volume survey of the 
paintings of Titian appeared in 1970. 
it was observed in the TLS (June 4, 
1970) that 

lliey may well prove the best illustrated 
book on Titian ; but before the second 
and third, on the mythological paint- 
ings and the portraits, go to press, It is 
strongly to be urged that some effort 
■should be made to provide them with a 
text in which the method is more rigor- 
ous and the conclusion;. are more 
reliable. 

fn the event, the .second volume of 
Professor Wclhey’s catalogue, on 
Titian's portraits, follows so hard on 
the first, on the religious paintings, 
thill it is inevitably vitiated by the 
same flaws. Alphabetical arrange- 
ment once more impairs its useful- 
ness ; with (he portraits we read suc- 
cessive entries for Jacopo Sunnnzuro 
(so-called j, Francesco Savorgnan 
delta Torre, La Schiavona, rind 
■Scholar with a Mack Beard. To track 
down (he paintings, it is necessary to 
guess how they are described. Once 
more the accounts of the condition 
of pictures are perfunctory and in- | 
exact. The evidence of X-rays is « 
again ignored, apparently on the con- ■ 
vielion. voiced in the preface, that j 
" the excessive importance attached l 
• to such reports by critics with * 
museum connexions has passed all ; 
reasonable bounds 1 '. For proof of t 
their value we need look no further t 
than the recent exemplary pubLica- < 
tion of an unrecorded double portrait i 
of twp children of the Pesnro family. ( 
which shows how fundamental j 


li*»ji gneM in ilic t'iihiliigdi- h tlinf- 
mighly rcii.iMt 1 . Liking .it random a 
'•ingle page devoted to portraits of 
*' C. icn (Ifii ic u ". it transpires, in the 
ciisc i>l ilic arum) moire portrait at 
Berlin Da I i]i'ii>. that the rendering of 


diked. In addition to the designation 
■' I it i. hi r 7 1 (iv 1 1 ie! i is perfectly 

permissible with a d.unaged Gior- 
gioiiesqiie work like Hie Ulli/.i 
"Knight *il Malta", whose true 
nilliorship may never he finally 


I hi- signal ure is inexact (the picture established, hut is less so with the 
is actually signed " I i/ixNfs I ". not well-pre.serveit * Knight ul Santiago " 
l K JAM'S I i. and that the pcdi- ; ,i Munich) use is made of the cate- 


gree is wrong : (lie painting formed 
part ul the Kiirtur.si's colled ion from 
the end ul the seventeenth century 
and was not bought with the Solly 
collection in 1821. These mistakes 
seem to originate with Ticizc. Two 
entries further on. we come to the 
"Girl in a Fur C oal " in Vienna. As 
Professor Wei lie v rightly notes, “ it 
is generally l hough l (hat L/i Bella and 
(he I t unis a) Urbino represent (lie 
same model ". Itn I then: is no men- 
tion of the inference which lias been 


gories " Titian and workshop " and 
" Workshop of Titian ". 

Given Titian's superhuman pro- 
duct iviry. we arc hound to postulate 
a component of workshop execution 
in very many of his portraits. An 
extreme case is the portrait of Sper- 
nnc Spcroni at Treviso on which 
Professor Wcthcy comments that. 
" in spite of the excellent documcn- 
lalioii n| i|,is portrait, the stiff, life- 
less figure does not mcuMirc ii[i (o 
riiian s standards ", We know, how- 


drawn from this, that the painting e ' f j . . ''</ ;* J 1 . 1 ” L * know, how- 
was commissioned for Urbino, and k ' ^ ‘ 1,1 J®**! havo 

the main articles in which this case u, lVf> . . ,j‘ i ' l | S Relieved Titian . ,D 
is argued arc omitted from the biblio- ' ■ i J 1 ,' , 'hc poiirait, and tile 
cr ., n h v evidence l rom the painting itself 

•i ■ • .. , . suggests that the head was painted bv 

l lierc is also contmucd iincerlarnly Tiliail whi | c lhe body was exec led 
on the plane of attribution. It is hv *. vimi;,* a i.. ,i 

not true that the Berlin portrait was „f b-micle H-irh- r i rn. 1)1,1 
» fiii"nii~.rli I. ' " U " ,Uete ^TbUTO OllaWtl the 


“ formerly attributed to Tintoretto 
until (he discovery of a presumed 
signature at the left centre”; it was 
copied as a Titian by Van Dyck 
his drnwing has the name “ Tiliantis " 


same procedure was probably em- 
ployed. There is a world of difference 
between these semi-Titian portraits 
and paintings like the Francesco 
Maria della Rovere. Duke of Urbino ” 


inscribed agninsl il-and the Tin- i„ W- 

., lh ° l K -‘ rl, aps the entire paint surface. 


lore! to attribution dates from the 
nineteenth century. Professor Wcthcy 
seems to feel some doubt of Titian's 
authorship, since his next sentence 
begins: “If by Titian . . ”, In the 
following entry, for the much 
superior 41 Gentleman with a Book " 
at Boston, un rationalized doubts are 
enst both on the signature and the 
ascription, seemingly because “the 
emphasis on costume exceeds the 
usual restraint in Titian's works '*. 
On (he other hand, the unqueslion- 


X-ravs are for r °Ih ™J? entn J “We portrait of Julio Romano is ac- 
JjJSH ® re . . r 80 understanding of ceptcd ns an autograph work Part 
Tk^inmou ns a portraitist. of the difficulty ^arises from the 
' H moreov = r * continuing fact that no attempt is made to estab- 

doubl whether or not the inform... lish how Titian's portmiu were Tr°. 


is due lu Titian. One wonders why 
Professor Wcthcy has taken no ac- 
count of Panol'sky's brilliant note 
on (he alleged truncation of this pic- 
ture, and of his suggestion that the 
UffUi drawing of the Duke standing 
in full-length follows and docs not 
precede the painting. 

There is also a world of difference 
hetween the portraits produced in 
Titian's studio and the copies that 
were made of (hem in the seventeenth 
century, especially those by Rubens. 
If a student or Titian mistakes one 
for the other, our confidence in the 
value of his visual judgment is neces- 
sarily impaired. Yet with the port mil 


of Allonsu I dT’ste. Dul.col I errar.i. 
in the Metropolitan Museum. New 
York, this is precisely what I'rofe.ssnr 
Wcthcy docs, " lhe dale is uncer- 
tain", he writes, "bin this is defin- 
itely Titians first porlait of Alfonso 
I d'Esle." But ii is mil ; ii is. amt 
is now widely conceded to he. a copy 
of Titian's lost portrait bv Kiihens. 
That the picture cannot be by Titian 
lias been recognized by most res- 
ponsible recent students, and the 
name of Rubens was indeed tenia - 
lively mentioned in connexion with 
it in the 1920s when il was sold. 
There is .something to be said for 
Professor WelJicy's claim that "the 
energy nnd detenu illation which the 
pose and the expression project have 
the psychological substance dial re- 
veals (lie hand ol a great master ", 
but the great master they reveal is 
Rubens, not Titian, hidden tally, the 
“presumed history" ol the paint- 
ing printed in this catalogue is ficti- 
tious in that il relates to I j nan's 
original, not to the painting in New 
York. 

Il goes without saying that* there 
is a good deal more lu 1 iiian's por- 
traits Ilian meets the eye. that they 
contain, like other great portraits of 
l heir time, hidden layers of nieaiiiim 
and interpretation. ( )u only one 
occasion does Professor Wetliey 
attempt an independent invcMig.i- 
lion ol this aspect of Titian's work, 
with the Pitii •• Concert ", where '* lhe 
obvious theme ... is Music, here 
presented as essenli.il to (he life of 
civilized man from youth to old 
ugc ", OtliL-ivvisc lie is conlenl to 
summarize, with varying degrees of 
precision, what lias already been said, 
and sometimes to contest or to 
impoverish il. He does (his with 
Panofsky's analysis ol the clock 
imagery in Titian's port tails. It D 
open to . any scholar to question 
Panofsky's account of the symbolic 
meaning ol these properties, bin it 
is not legitimate to write ui the 
" Knight with a < lock " in the Prado 
Hint '* the block must have been 


in Titian's pos^iun o 

jdentihable i n i hc ' 

Hcaiiora (ion^g;, J', 

Duchess or Urbi n o iS 
when the two clod. ’] 
b'latly distinct. ;| 

lihan is. arguably , il 
port ran -painter who cv«i 
Hie range of visual and . 
experience provided byL 
execeds that offered bv ' 
portrailiM. Sometimes L 
is opnen 1 , as we stand t 
bet ore .the blue and ^ 
o l edengn II Gonzap. | 


ih’eei of ih» ls 
fe 1 Xie principle, as entitled hi 

C will the individual in uc way 
fcjpiihioit and control, whether he 

r he phjwcal force m the 

' ofTeg-d penailjc*. or the moral 

0 f public opimcii' that prm- 
i • i — ■ »n f. *r^.. .u.|i th» tole end for winch 

1 k.inora Cioiuagu «-a r»n ( ed, individually or 

^• ■ev; of Urbino, mEU ia iStorfering with .he 
when the two clod* E adien of any of their niim- 
(olallv tlkii.int ..if.prolcciion. His own good, 

finical or moral, is not a suffi- 
f iarfani . • • Thc onlv p:irt 

j'y'u.iii-pamicr who ett,] V anyone, for which he is 
the ranue of vk..a - ijeiy, is that which con- 

Sen. In the part which merely 
ns himself, his independence is, 
l, absolute. 

i WS Mill- The object of this 

;; —.p. .. i. |0 defend Mill's iimplt 

Mantua, in thc Prado. li 0 rinciple as n guide to rational 
iiiino velvet coal won kfe'ons not just about thc legal 
de’ Mcdiei in the Palazzo fcfconhip of obscene lilcrature. but 
limes if springs from the whole range of pressures 
validity not only of rnJkh w eoll^ttvely employ to cn- 
inuges like the “Chi y»l each of us conforms to the 

Mu hi berg " in Madrid i Af ““‘l 1 nihrr 

"Charles V" at MuuiA 
works like the ■(, 

Madruzzo" at Saft Paolo, 
flamboyant crimson and p 
trait wrongly identified is 
Giovanni Aequaviva in tfi( 
degalcrie at Casscl. fet 
.springs front thc sense oft 
soon to he severed coma! 
obtain from the "Yomijl 
man " in Florence, and 
f rot n the obstinate wife 
which certain sillers, p.'; 

Paul III, answered (he ^ 
intrusive Mare. Sumdiiaii 


«C J -- ' - 

ibat each of us conforms to the 
Rations we have of each other, 
augh it is more than arguable 
(be present uproar about sexual 
om diverts our attention from 
urgent social problems, it at 
draws our attention to vvltat a 
jc rationalist must regard as 


For the greater glory of the Hohenzollerns 


RUDIGER K LESS MANN : 

The Berlin Gallery 
Translated by D. J. S. Thomson 

308pp, Thames and Hudson. £2.10 
(paperback. £1.25). 

Anyone vvlio saw Germnn cities in 
ruins immediately after tho Second 
World War will marvel at the sur- 
vival power of such fragile objects 
as paintings, particularly pnncl paint- 
ings from the late Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. For virtually all the 
great German collections survived the 
holocaust. Indeed the roccnt visitor 
carries away the impression that. In 
appearance' at least; the galleries in 
Brunswick, Casscl, Dresden. Frank- 

fnrl UnnAiM. I . ’• - . 
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periods established the principle of p vinfjnis i PnS ? i 1 

to r is»2 


of Van Dyck, and a number of large Oalilvin Gallery's legal 
*VJ “ ! n . “ensH^tnce allarpnrces. No clarified. Dr K lessmnnn * 
officihl report ahoul what actually thr nrc^-rn inuwrfccl huH8? 

'"jr i,vt " 'r p,,hiWK “- .ts£" 

- - - - 

which survived in the Eisenach He c “ nc,,ldc '’ tt,lh ( ,^L 
"lines, including an American tour ul Hie plans to move 
of 202 of them, often " complete with new building lt» be 
military band and tanks”. He is the south side of the W 
sarcastic about the philistinism of the ■/ Merlin (Jallery 

little concern for cultural inatlcrv It Jl » l,,inbe r ,,f whlch aK ^u. 
was not until |%|, after much quality, are accompnoww 
wrangling between the Federal and potent hut cunvcniiond art* 
several Land governments, that the text. 


periods established the principle of 
the art-historical system which bus 


Sg d 2“^ J^Frted 
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the Hist director of the Prussian col- 
lections, Gustav Wnngeu— remem- 
bered today for his bulky Treasures 
of Art iti deal Britain (1854) — the 

Pmiuiun . . . . 


nificent collection and arrange its 
adequate housing on the Museum 
Island. 

With the end of the Germnn 


Prussian collections were enridted by E S T » r lhe - Gcrmnn 


Hies of our moral life and our 
standing of it — one of the most 
ble being the way die public 
Hilary relies heavily on non- 
arian concepts like “dirty ", 
hy”, “disgusting ", '* indecent ", 
i of them expressions to which 
il philosophers have devoted 
A attention. Along with this 
iorm. as wilh llHT mi.n : clL‘|*.i corresponding public reliance 
lion ot the " l.mira de‘ D.i in d mtdkctu.d neglect of. thc 
Kreuzlingen and the 01 ' shame and embar- 

has been left to social an thro 
i like Mary Douglas and 
psychologists like Erving 
man to give us plausible nalur- 
accounts of how wc use such 
t, what their place is in om 
of recognizing defilement 
which he' has* failed to aB«| * l, * n 8 oul p purify the delilcd. 
to pose. Perhaps he isblj}™ has bccn little sustained 

FitianN development and DflfPt about how much we need 

— i- !-♦. BniiB concepts, how far they serve a 

tally defensible purpose and at 
cost. , 

natural point at which the util- 
" will begin restricting what 
may write, say or publish is 
the actions which the law 
is can be shown to have fore- 
5 harmful consequences to 
;who cannot be supposed to 
[pven their free and knowing 
W lo the risk of such harm. 
°i course, that we ought al- 
io intervene at this point, since 
nay well be overriding consul- 
ot which lead us to accept the 
B ns a necessary price for 
taiefiis we gain. But it gives 
’* aj " ‘“ ea of what \Ve must be 
“ prove before wc intervene. 


Kreuzlingen and the '■! 
Strozzi " in Berlin, and wm 
the quivering evocation ifi 
Minality, as with Ihc “K; 
Armour" in Madrid. Pskj 
fessor Wcthcy feels all thkl 
suppressed it from his tot f 
he is aware of the countfesp 
that arise front Trtian’jp 
which he has failed to aum: 


heller (him lie lets on. Bull 
cation of this is to be W 
Merile pages of this siipwfW 


appearance' a tlenst;_the galleries in tjons. ft ISIStheGiuStaianiToK. 

Brunswick, Casscl, Dresden. Frank- ,l on was bought In Paris In mi L Aicssmunns words, "caused k ,n ‘‘ l 11 

Fu f*‘ [Hanover, and Munich are more Jhe_ enormous and magnificent col- Ber,in mUS ' 

•. splendid thafi' ever. The one striking lection of Edward Solly, an Enelish art-connoisseurs were 

exception Is the famous Berlin Gal- merchant resident inBerli^w^ fromoff ] cc-. He refrains A 1 1,1 1 

S5*aaa£M«* Absolutely abstract 
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He concludes with a brio*! 
of thc plans to move ihep^ 
a new building to be cc^ 
the south side of the TfrtF fB 
Hit Berlin (letter? <<& 
illustrations ; the ninety***! 
a number of which are 
quality, are accempaflW®. 
pc lent hut conventional aa 

text. 
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jn the museum jn tho slccoy Beilin f > e 

.' [Suburb of Dahlcnv .Wjjyrtwtt o 

D . ■. ■■■• i - rut most treasured 

j The Berlin Qnlicry Is one of (lie lection was the- ( 
mos f recent of the great European painted by the Vim 
.-galleries.' It was founded iq 1823— 'The Mystic Lam 
the yeuT before Parliament passed 1 had picked up frorr 
the Act establishing the National Gal- A- century later it 
Icry—iuid its spectacular rise was' Altur of Dirk Boi 
closely connected with the domina- to B^kiuril utidcr l 
. Uor) of Germany by Prussia and iLs s, «reS ' attic tes a 
’. ruling house, the Hohenzollerns. The Ponce Treaty; 
i Hohcnzollcrns were late starters in After itjc dcatli 
of filwy Through arL directorship jvas .ta 
'•.•yh® 1 ! Schinkel’s Nco-ClassJcql build-. b)f,WI||ie]fn von' B 
ht jhe. Altes - ’ Museum V- was ■ greatest ' cbiinolsseu 
opened m 1830. oriiy about ope-third lory. This, fenergeti 
:or the 1,200 twiniings exhibited In it... the large fliianciiii' 
'came tram the old royal Collections, new imperial capit 
.The reaffirmation of their power; At lavish purchase^;*! 


some familiar examples of 
W* « work— as, for in- 
justice Holmes's dictum that 
j 1. , s P e «h :annot pro- 

H “Wt who maliciously shouts 
£ a eroded theatre. Equal - 
a ri 7 a pmst incitement looks 
J£ an utterance taken 
. raus e harm to per- 

-fty* ,s ****** c ° n 

-*u. Wav i n 8 a placard 

of iS W C Warmon « cr 5 " *n 
| y 2L house of a Jew can 
ffm Bj incitement to 
4 .i attempt to cstab- . 
4 f 7 °»rly work the hypo- 
conspiracy to start thc 
hBrjw!* W!LS organized by 

- - 2| n ' Jj«rmany. and Rus- 
w ilji. { ‘ c ommon sense and 
•with ihS? t0 wwcem them- 

•**:.«*» fi® 4 ? «f «* 

tnnc« '_ «« meaning of 
bf ihp J^Pjamed of. How 
VtheS# c ^ e< * r ‘Bhts which 

_ irt ^realty deserve 

incrtement is it- 
u. question ; was 
10 harm 

we saS n S?. 8 5 our 8 eo, " Rie * or 

— lhe r* d - thal ' if 
°*n nmffl!iS 0raie ^ a< *- even 
ft PmJcilo^^ sla ndafds, no- 

entries] Thirty ijljpiild what- 

looked, arc also w«55jj still SJf? 111 ? I,s position. 
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The right to be 
left alone 


BY ALAN RYAN 


squares. His father 
barren work gs wnoiW j 
charm, fun. cmobon^A 
effects. Evco compo^i 
ciscly calctdated in ttrins f 
relationships, intervals*- 
Vnrdemberge's 
to achieve— and in 
was u pioneer -a . 

UL-ilh' ihi* minimum ntw*"' 1 


liuukcd, arc also m c j ^T, 

limp is illuslraled 

I'nlhiii* ritntCS. ' f 1 


m have l" 11 ? ?* position. 
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since it clearly would have tended to 
sap confidence in a regime founded 
on a mixture of superstition and 
brute force; hut such self-defence 
seems to he morally on a level with 
the criminal's resisting arrest — ex- 
plicable, ami rational enough, hut an 
aggravation of the original wicked- 
ness. 

Is obscenity an 
incitement? 

Now, the obvious question is 
whether " obscenity ", construed as 
" tending to deprave and corrupt ” 
ought plausibly to shelter under the 
umbrella of incitement. Is the pub- 
lisher of an obscene article the pub- 
lisher of an in vital ion to damage the 
legitimate interests of sonic specifi- 
able part of society 7 l he prosecu- 
tion in both Ihc Dr. and (he Lillie 
Ret 1 Srhoolbook trials made much of 
the element of incitement; but the 
analysis of what exactly the prosecu- 
tion objected to is made much harder 
by thc diversity of acts to which the 
readers were supposedly incited, as 
well as by (he fact that the renders 
were expected to be children, and 
thus more vulnerable to incitement 
because less able to bring an in- 
formed judgment of their own to 
hear. To pul it simply, there was n 
good deal of confusion hetween thc 
notion llml children were incited to 
commit illegal aets such as smoking 
pot unci taking amphetamines, that 
they were incited to commit acts 
which were immoral though not 
illegal, and that they were incited to 
commit acts which were imprudent, 
though possibly neither illegal nor 
immoral- adolescent sexual experi- 
mentation falling ambiguously in thc 
last two categories. Thc dcfciiccs in 
both eases seemed hampered by hav- 
ing to take on such a variety of 
charges. But. it is surely arguable 
(hat, on the first charge, a free society 
must at least allow anyone to chal- 
lenge thc rationality of thc present 
laws against smoking pot. We cnnnol 
complain if Ihc case for the status 
quo goes by default, as it must do su 
long as the defenders of thc law can- 
not distinguish between the conse- 
quences of committing the crime of 
smoking pot nnd the consequences 
of smoking pot. On the sexual front, 
it goes virtually without saying that 
an inability to distinguish between 
wickedness and imprudence is u hope- 
less start to discussing what the 
clearest mind would find a complex 
topic. 

If the ..prosecution iit thcse leases 
could have shown that adolescent 
sexual experimenters always harmed 
non -consenting others, it could have 
produced a case for an incitement 
reading— but there was precious little 
sign that there was any evidence il 
could call on. Inciting people to 
harm themselves is a rather different 
mailer, and not one which (he usual 
concept of incitement covers. 'It is, 
for all that, much the strongest card 
in (he hands of the censors, and one 
I want to look at more carefully a 
little later. The only further thing 
which is worth saying about the 
attempt to analyse obscenity in terms' 
of incitement is how little it has to. 
do with the " plain man "—or die- j 
lionary— account of obscenity. This 
relies almost entirely on related con- 
cepts like thc lewd and the filthy, the : 
outrageous and the indecent. 

A certain amount of the darkness 
which such events as the Oz trial 
have shed on this mailer derives from 
the e4‘ ( 9rc df Oi. Since they took 


themselves, and now more than ever 
take themselves, very seriously us 
leaders of revolutionary social 
change, they were always in a weak 
position to resist charges of inciting 
an insurrection. Il is, I think, equally 
true that they were in a weak position 
to resist obscenity charges, loo. since 
in (he plain man sense of obscene, 
much of Oz wax certainly obscene, 
its object being precisely to shock. 
Whether that justified cither thc 
prosecution or anything else about 
thc trial is something else altogether. 
It may even be true that some of thc 
cartoons were so specific in their tar- 
gets that they amounted to incitement 
to classroom revolt by placing par- 
ticular teachers in a ludicrous light ; 
but, it hardly takes £75.000 worth 
of Old Ihiilcy trial to deal with mis- 
behaviour on thal scale. 

But il is lime to look at the nnn- 
iiiilitarlan account of obscenity, par- 
ticularly since this has now received 
some support from the appeal court's 
decision in thc Or case. This is the 
view (hat defending standards of de- 
cency by means nf (he law is itself 
something which society is entitled 
to do, and that the content of those 
standards is to be found in the feel- 
ings of thc “ right-thinking " man or 
woman. In one guise or another, this 
view is popular with judges, The 
Times' and the Warden of All Souls. 
The most famous argument for the 
view (hat (here is a " public morality ” 
which is vulnerable to damage, even 
if no particular harm seems to be 
done to any assignable individual, 
was produced some years ago by 
lord Devlin in his lecture on "The 
Enforcement of Morals". The be- 
lief Ilia! Ihc man who produces ob- 
scene I item turo, pornographic pic- 
tures. or whatever. Is undermining the 
moral consensus which ties society 
together is. in some respects, not im- 
plausible. It certainly lias an obvi- 
ous advantage in a court of law, for 
it does not— apparently— require us 
to engage expert witnesses to debate 
the likelihood of depraving nnd cor- 
rupting the consumer. Wc may cheer- 
fully agree that tho consumer Is 
already ns depraved and corrupted 
ns he is likely to become ; whaL thc 
law against obscenity docs is prevent 
the seller and the buyer further weak- 
ening the moral consensus against 
which their activities offend. 


Letting the jury 
decide 

On (bis view, if we wanf to kijoW 
whether sorrtetWng is 'obscene.' we 
need only ask the jury to consult its 
feelings when it is presented with the 
article complained of. If the twelve 
travellers on the Clnpham omnibus 
feel disturbed or shocked, and de- 
clare that their, sense of decency lx 
outraged,, (hen the object is obscena 
and there's an end (o the argument. 
In many ways, this is much the best 
account of obscenity— the obscene 
is what shocks some specifiable social 
group, it is, then, an Intellectual 
puzzle to try to discover whether 
there are any constants in what 
people regard: as obscene ; one an- 
thropologist's . response to just (his 
kind of challenge is Mrs Douglas's 
Purity and ' Danger; ' That we can 
discover what as a matter of faci 
the limits ofi acceptability gre by 
inquiring how the jury feels when 
confronted by the : question • of 
whether the proffered articles are 
obscene looks like progress, ] : But is - 
it 7 Have we npl bought a decision 


about whether an article is obscene 
a -1 (he price of leaving out any 
account of whether and when these 
feelings justify ihc law in preventing 
a publication from seeing the light 
of day ? This question is often 
begged by writers who talk of 
“ assaults " on public decency, or on 
thc public's feelings of modesty and 
so on. But tli is misrepresents the 
case rather drastically. To ihink 
that wc ought io be allowed lo do 
things that oilier people believe to 
be indecent is not to claim i hat wo 
ought to be encouraged to do them 
with thc aim of upselling other 
people’s feelings of decency. My 
right to read obscene literature is by 
no means a right to insist that my 
neighbour should watch me doing 
so. let u'lone a right to insist that lie 
should read it loo. 

But the fact that he would deplore 
my tastes, should he know of ilicm, 
gives hint no particular standing in 
the matter; unless he can show that 
I am likcjy to do him some definite 
damage in consequence, he must 
simply extend lo me (hat same 
liberty of taste which I extend to 
him. Moreover, the question of who 
causes the distress is one wc must 
watclv. a man who insists oil know- 
ing .i ho m me 1 hings I would rather 
not lcl.1 -him has only himself lo 
blame if he docs not like what he 
discovers, unless, once again, he can 
show what public damage my 
behnviour is going to cause, Thc old 
talc of the lady who complains about 
(he man indecently exposing himself 
is perhaps the apposite analogy. 
Curiously enough, even Mrs While- 
house concedes a good deal to this 
scepticism, for she has been explicitly 
concerned lo distinguish between (he 
status of books and television. In a 
family where lurning off the tele- 
vision set is virtually impossible, (lie 
transmission of disturbing mntcria) 
may amount to something approach- 
ing an assault on the sensibility of the 
viewer. The belief that this requires 
the emasculation of the BBC goes a 
little far. however, since the obvious 
remedial operation could he per- 
formed upon the television sets or the 
susceptible — a time switch and the 
elimination of the BBC 2 button 
would go a long way to meeting her 
requirements. 

In fact, the defenders of the con- 
cept of “ public morality " as a 
ground for legal action run into much 
the $ame proble^ns. thnt our earlier 
account of incite me nlr-m into. Lord 
Devlin protected early on that .his 
view Was ndt “ that the author 'wfyild 
like to see the criminal law used to 
stamp out whatever makes thc 
ordinary man sick the jury has to 
examine its feelings of disgust and 
' ask whether the activity in queslion is 
one' which ip injurious to society, and 
then, only, are Its feelings to be taken 
as grounds 'for refusing toleration. 
But this wrecks lhe plausibility of the 
Initial attempt to define the : Imper- 
missibly obscene in terms of the 
plain man’s feelings. For. thc plain 
man Is now thrown back on trying to 
wonk, out what , the- effects of pub- 
lishing .obscene articles will be; expert: . 
witnesses will no doubt quarrel about 
these effects and also about whether 
they amount to changes for the better 
Or the worse. . Willi the publishing <of 
Oz, The Ladles Olfactory, The Little 
Red .Schoolbook have any mcasur- ■ 
able effect. and wIU that be an effect ■ 
>/or the worse? It is virtually impos-, 
sible, lo ’ guess. : One common buj . 
logically fatal shortcut to lhe answer T- 
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nui'.i he avoided : th.it tile lOutc of 
gene rati z.ing. and a-ktng. "What if 
everyone does it ? ". Of course, 
marriage would toll apse if we nil 
look u in sexual pleasure-; with the 
advertisers nf The Ladies Dtreetory, 
of emir.se, industry would eoll.i-pse if 
vve spent all day reading porno- 
graphic books. Bin. we would also 
bring ahoul the collapse o| lhe 
country’s economic life if we spent till 
our lime in other, generally approved 
activities. Spending all day drinking 
tea would paralyse industry a.s effec- 
tively as spending all day" watching 
blue movies. Wh.il >omeone needs 
to -show, if vve are to become 
■seriously alarmed, is that the publi- 
cation of diriy po'iUairds, blue 
movies, and whatever, will bring 
about these disasters in a way which 
is radically different from the con- 
tinued drinking of tea in moderation. 
The question seems at K'is| n* open 
as the question of permitling the sale 
of alcohol, cigarettes and moior 
care. 


The reluctant 
customer 

So far, I have argued as If a taste 
for pornography, whether visual or 
literary, is simply a taste like any 
oilier. And in all this I have made 
no attempt to distinguish fringe from 
hard-core pornography. The con- 
vinced nnii-utilitarian would almost 
certainly want to atiack boih the 
assumption and (he omission. This 
seems lo be the gist of Lord Long- 
ford’s position, and his talent for 
attracting ludicrous publicity ought 
not lo obscure ihc seriousness of his 
concerns. Lord Longford's case, so 
far as it can be gathered from inter- 
views and one article in The Observer. 
is iihsu the clients for hard-core por- 
nography are not people who simply 
have unusual tastes which they wish 
to gratify in spite of ihc obstacles of 
disapproval, possible embarrass mem. 
and so on. Rather, they are people 
with tastes they wish they did not 
have — and if (his is true, il is impor- 
tant, jusi as it is important that an 
addict of any kind can, when not 
urgently in need, agree quite ration- 
ally that he would he better oil with- 
out his addiction. But what it w 
mat Hie ambivalent clientele does 
not like about its tastes is so far less 
clear: Lord Longford's examples 
vnry between suggesting that (he con- 
sumers fenr Lliey will harm othere 
and suggesting (hat they simply do 
not like the image of their persona li- 
llc ? conveyed by their sexual tastes, 

■ Fhe first claim demands empirical 
evidence about the effect * of porno- 
graphy on its renders and Hie one 
present certainty is that we haven’t 
any of a very compelling kind. Those 
who arc impressed by Denmark will 
no doubt continue to exchange 
guesses with those who were horri- 
fied by tho Moors Murders. But 
even with empirical evidence of a 
powerful kind, we sliJi ought to be 
persuaded that the causal tic is over- 
whelmingly strong before wc accept 
that the case for banning the sale 
of pornography is m adc out— men 
ge-t drunk arid commit assaults on 
policemen, bul we deal with them 
under the ordinary laws of assqult, 
rather than by closing the pubs. But 
this analogy Is certainly l wo- edged 
in its Implications; pubs sell a 
variety of drink, but not wood- 
alcohof. If there were some products 
,of the porriogi a pliers’ trade which ' 
slodj In the same sort of relation to 
girlie magazines as wobd-jilcoho! 
stands to whisky, no doubt we'd 
draw the line there. But, once again,- ■ 
what we want is evidence. 

The second claim equally demands 
empirical evidence. Ft seems on the 
face of it likely enough that at any 
rate many steady clients of the por- 
nography trade gel rather little 
pleasure from what they purchase— 
though this In itself hardly distin- 
guishes this branch of commerce 
from many others. Lord Longford 
may well discover that the guilLs and 
anxieties of 'the consumers are, if 
anything, added to rather than dimi- 
nished by what they buy. But, what 
follows ? : Perhaps the situation is 
analogous td that of the cigarette- 
smoker.'. He plainly gets a good deal : 
of. plea sure^-at least in the sense ofT 
an immediately gratifying release of 
tensionr-from. the first smoke .after! 
abstinence; so, plausibly, does the," 
purchaser of pornography; But from 
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fuiviiij* l he fi;i1*ii m, such, neither of 
ihcm profils very much. Until tuighi 
well wish they sliil not have those 
lasles. One crucial difference, how- 
ei'cr. ought tit he insisted on pretty 
In inly . 'I he cigarette .smoker would 
run the risk of i/!ncss and unfitness 
whether or not lie and these around 
him approved of the habit of smok- 
ing or not ; the miseries of the per- 
son whose sexual satisfactions 
duiii a nil pornographic outlets depend 
entirely on the alliludcs of himself 
and his society. If wc were more 
tolerant of smoking, it would save 
not a lung ; if wc were more univer- 
sally tolerant of sexual diversity, if 
might well save a good many 
miseries. 

On the assumption that Lord 
I ongfnrd's surveys will confirm (hat 
the misery he deplores is indeed 
caused, there are two ways in which 
either legal intervention or the en- 
couragement of social pressure might 
be ju'-lifieJ. The first i<s by u. straight- 
forward appeal to paternalism, the 
second would be to invoke the active 
support of IhtMc most affected. 
Paternalist measures raise awkward 
problems fur a demucraoy ; we are 
not particularly happy invoking them 


led lor the sake nf their own greater 
long-run happiness. The man who 
knows l ha i after three pints of beer 
he is likely in assault a policeman 
will tell his friends to drag him away 
ralliei than let him get into trouble ; 
foul it it not in the least ineonceiv- 
iihle that cigarette smokers might 
vote lot the suppre-ssiun of the 
tobacco trade, fi would he a persua* 
.-ive piece of evidence fur the value 
of Lord Longford's survey into the 
clientele of the nomographers if he 
.ould contrive a referendum to see 
Whether they would .support him in 
an effort to suppress their supplies. 

All such attempts at .suppression 
arc, of course, aimed 


carried on wherever possible— boot- 
leggers have little incentive to behave 
like responsible lax-paving citizens, 
but the British brewer has for years 
been renowned as a pillar of society. 
And recent efforts of some Conser- 
vative lawyers to invent some new 
offences in the obscenity line, and to 
erode the privacy of such organiza- 
tions as cinema clubs, are misguided 
for precisely this reason. 

The value of 
guilt 

But all this leaves one final puzzle. 
Given IhaL the “damage" (u which 
we are objecting is the unhappiness 
of the pornographer’s clients; given. 


course, aimed much more 

fiercely at the seller than at the pur- -- — - r 

chaser, but it is easy to see why this loo, that this unhappiness stems from 
should be so. even on the most coolly their sharing the common view of 
utilitarian view. If the seller is pur- their tastes us “disgusting", or 
veying goods which harm the pur- "filthy" and "lewd" as the lawyers 
chaser, we obviously find this sur- seem to prefer, the question still 
prising . smcc purchasers commonly arises of whether wc really need this 
buy what they know they will non-utilitarian consensus. If we do. 
dislike the effects of. Hence the fear then it looks as if Ihe misery to which 
that The Link 


we are secured to the .social group. 
Without these attachments to the 
standards of the .social group we 
should not have that conception of 
our own selves, our own wishes, 
hopes and fears on w hich our sanity 
depends. The unhappiness which 
pornography both alleviates and 
feeds i upon is on this kind of view ail 
unhappiness stemming from our un- 
certain attachments m our social 
world ; to allow people to gratify 
their tabooed desires is not to repair 
the breaches in the social fabric but 
to worsen them. And. in nil this, (he 
suggestion is always that we cannot 
do without those elements in our 
moral vocabulary which, 1 claimed, 
philosophers have generally neg- 
lected. 

Yet, here loo, we arc quickly thrust 
into asking rationalist and utilitarian 
questions, lx it true that we cannot 
survive without these taboos 7 I low 
impressive is the evidence ? Cer- 
tainly it is impressive that tribal 
societies possess ways of preserving 


Id lie attachment | 0if 
must wc have. ^ 
with? It seems **■* 
the 

hTn „* T? St Jtoll ft will' 1 AN 
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florid-fleeing and world-seeking 


cliologteal, religion^ 
homogeneity so a| t r£. 


vat ive mind* Ki- ^lfcnh Whchms wci i -organ izcu 
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, . School hook Lord Longford takes exception is the t^ie menial health of their members 

might incite children to do things they inevitable price of social life in any which arc nltcn more cflcciive than 
would regret. Thus, our doubts about shape or form ; the miseries of those anything which wc possess. But, it 
the. seller stem very largely from the who cannot fit their sexual tastes scarcely follows that a pluralist, scal- 
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dial the " victims 
choose to have their wishes frustra- 
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Whelan's well-organized 


••the great 
thought 


» - fri,m a 


footnote 
but unde- 


** *“"** and 

therefore controllable business to be barpissmcnl are the devices' by wWch 


Infringements of the rules 


LAURIE TAYLOR i 
Deviance and Society 
216pp. Michael Joseph. £4. 

Deviance and Society is written ns 
jMi introduction to the sociological 
study of crime and deviance and is 
intended for use in university 
courses. While his main emphasis is 


As a statement of Mr Taylors 
convictions about the importance of 
placing the study of deviance in a 
poiiticaJ context, and about the pos- 
sibilities of integrating both work 
from different disciplines and struc- 
SJS and . proeessual approaches 
within sociology. Deviance and 
Society raises important issues for 
consideration. He argues pensua- 


faol the bulk of the book addresses 
the same problem that dogged the 
earlier criminology condemned by 
■ r . , J'* or — ■Jiftniely. why certain 
individuals break some rules. The 
focus again is on the individual 
deviunt ". Similarly, the official sta- 
tistics are treated as defining “ the 


mg that we arc wrung 7 The success 
with which many respectable persons 
conceal their unapproved sexual 
tastes surely shows that the connexion 
between meeting social obligations 
and an attachment to the going taboos 
is slight enough. Lord I ongford - 
indeed Mr Justice Argyle loo -has 
gone on record with Ihe claim that 
the pornographers- clients are mcnl- 
idly ill. Aside from any general 

men- 
from 

mg Cioirman that 
much of our ascription of mental 
illness amounts to saying that 


any ill. Aside from any gc 
scepticism ahum (he concept or 
tal illness, we have surely learnt 
writers like l-rving (JoUrnaii 


on sociological issues, Laurie Taylor *jjr l,lc vance of studying complex negotiations 

draws o„ studies from both psycho- ft.' «*?» require inveSgatfon 


problem " to be explained, ‘'rather F :,,ient «»n nil longer keep up* oidTi~ 
man as Uie managed outcome- of :,ry * wc, «l Inlcrcourse and here th.it 


mind about how n ,2 ias a" iN«minaf.ng. but unde- 

nShappiness-Tut ftj ^istially, he st.in.narizes von 
claim that tlw nitLnal^ ?*!"* * V™'" 1 "* : 
pi ness is a more complied pwlify— man both as historical 
than he thought nndiM tfl and durational achievement— 
getht-r to abandon OuT e cootinuing and cumulative. dyna- 
thc ininHlpsc victory of ihH historical interaction 

Which Too i M freedom and ihe mul- 

p „i, n ,,.. . go much “ft i reality offered to this freedom ns 
espoused. f«f| an d rask. As an always his- 

Lastly, a word of juBjj s) offer to always hisiorical free- 
Jne apparent pcrs’eiskf-i , man's exploration into, and his 
in a literary jouroalHili w* l * 1? ** V U and t!nd inoluc- 
Uie usual dispute mi f W ,lme ;mti s P :,ce untl «ilwr 
how the aestheiic mfrisrf . Thos human personality, ami ns 
he, Z S «tant mode sauciity. is d.ira- 
« ^ - 1 I| fleshed spirit, n juurney within 
pub liu.it ion. rhe juslifkis munityand in the world, 
fold -this defence is 
make out, and 
Obscene but aesthetic#! 
s virtually sclf-contrafe 
in the .sense that what an 
find uhwene other 
aesthetic delight from 
then, it leaves us too ml 
mercy of judge and juiyiif) 
whether enough people oa 
satisfaction In justify la bftjovSKVi 
those who find il uimleaui _ . ., . . 
to the point is to deftolt pfcblrore de ! Absence 

to buy and sell things di pp- Paris: Calmann-l evy. 22fr. 
no conceivable aesthetic * 

long us they are hot Ibirfi? j contemporary interpenetration 
unwilling, soldundcrfs^ ^ lncvi i ably ch;iU ei,gcs the 

or produced under condiM b,. . . . * l . b . 

IhcliiMTlvo uuglil lobavl ^ uIiilki 

I he If we defend Ihis right, * m we are neither to 


voice is no longer Esau's. The 
may still he Hflgclian, but 
tone belongs lo ihe world of 


Teilhard, and ii docs nut always 
lighten the task of understanding 
von Milgel. In the absence of crit- 
icism and critical analysis, von 
Hflgcl's highly personal style leaves 
him, at a number ul poims. opaque. 
He remains what lie so often seemed 
to be in tile past: mid man out, a 
mcl a physical bustard in solnary 
fliglH at dusk in ilit company id 
Minerva's owls. 

Few writers have been more con- 
scious of an almost physical sense of 
tradition : " Behind every saint, 

stands another saint." The links with 
the past in von Hiigcl's life are well 
known. There was Hocking, and 
there was Huvelin : and there was 
above all Fdnelnn. Vmi Hiigcl’s 
achievciiKiil was considerable ; hut 
i'l needs to he seen from two sides, 
so that what derived from the 
past and what lie offered to the 
future arc simultaneously visible. 
The figures of Iciil-Ioh and Teil- 
hard, so difk-reni in almost every 
respect, throw his distinctive fea- 
tures into high relief. 

There are a number of mils in 
common between Teilhard and von 
l-Ulgcl. quite irrespective of the tact 
that they lived in ihe same period — 
von Hllgel during the ■* terrible 
years" of tile Modernist controv- 
ersy ; Teilhard during its aftermath, 
a period of quite illusory calm. Both 
men were mystics, scholar-mystics, 
for whom science, lusiorv. and evo- 


lution, r .idler than nature, poetry 
am! art, served as sounding hoards 
for their mysticism. Their spiriiu- 
aliiy lends at all limes in assume ihe 
lorni of a Weltanschauung, coloured 
by the philosophies uirrem in llieir 
day. A closer kinship reveals itself 
in the way in which ilicir thought 
unfolds uninterruptedly Irom certain 
early intuitions and experiences. 
They are mu " twice horn llieir 
lives are not marked by any up- 
heaval, their thought does uni un- 
dergo a revolution. They evolve 
naturally and organically, tmd the 
spiritual life us they experienced and 
presented it is an unending progres- 
sive metamorphosis. Their emblem 
is the hmierlly, not the phoenix. The 
word conversion docs not occur in 
the index, because it is irrelevant. 

Von Hllgel \ admiration for Fdne- 
l"H goes back at least lo the time 
when he was working on The My. i- 
lifiil lilcimw in /fW/g/.in tlK%- 
1 ■HIS) ; and the claim he makes tor 
him is as precise us it is arresting. 
" The future of religion ", lie says of 
Rnclun's teaching, "even already 
its propagation in our poor old 
world, lies in it ", doubtless referring 
in Ftfnelon's defence of mystical 
spirituality, and more specifically to 
the classical form in which lie ex- 
pressed the double-movement of the 
religious life. simultaneously 
“ world- fleeing " nnd “ world-seek- 
ing ”• to use von Hiigcl's terms. He 


saw I cnclnn as the man who shined 
the axis i>f the devntio tnotbnm and 
inaugurated a modern spirituality, 
consonant with the new age. It was 
in this direction that he felt that ho 
liimscll had discovered a new fact 
and principle when he stressed the 
“ purgatorial function ot ievere 
scientific niethud and habits" — 
though where this principle differs 
from intellectual integrity is not at 
once clear. The same doubt arises 
where the phrase " the civilizing of 
spirituality" occurs. It seems duubi- 
ful whether either “ principle " 
would, on careful analysis, seem 
original, except in a very relative 
sense. 

The hroad lino-, uf von Hiigcl's 
achievement stand mil boldly. His 
central intuition led hint to fee] the 
need to unite what had for so long 
been kept in watertight compart- 
ments : theology and spirituality. He 
was unremitting in his at tempt to 
wed dogma. Church, and sacraments 
to the whole spiritual life, nnd did 
so In terms of " the three elements 
of religion ’—the intellectual, the 
insNtiitional and the mystical. By 
comparison. Fdnclun i? less expan- 
sive. Like all the spirituals of the 
grand MMe. Fdnclon treats his 
the-nie in isolation, and it is only as 
a moralist that he reasserts his 
superiority. He is the last of the 
great French moralists, for whom 
the Christ inn existence should and 


could lead on lo pure love ami 
contemplation. T hey might at must 
be described as complementary. 

Ill a concluding chapter Fr 
Whelan briefly note- von Hfigel's 
limitations. Among ilurw lie includes 
von HUgel s coiivcuiiuii.il inclusion 
of art among the secular pursuits of 
man ami the fact that he ulfe/x no 
considered appreciation of the 
“ purely aesthetic"; and even 
"more serious", the narrowness of 
his social and political conscious- 
ness. But there is no analysis of 
his treatment of the moral file 
or of the fact that the moral 
argument, as it is found in two 
writers von Hilgc! admired. Blondel 
and Kierkegaard, seems to have left 
him cold. Would he have reacted 
differently to Bergson's Lrx deux 
sources ? It is true ihal Fr Whelan is 
not directly concerned with von 
HllgcFs philosophy of religion, but 
with his spirituality. But in the long 
run it seems hardly possible to draw 
the line so fast, and in such a way 
that only his defective social and 
political vision materially effects the 
final judgment on his achievement. 

Even when he was under a cloud, 
von Milgel always spoke with 
authority, but his authority has 
never become effective or palpable 
as an influence, lie has his adepts, 
but there is liMlc sign of his work 


In ecumenical test case 


idfcmpl to demonstrate links between 


difforent levels of analysis. The first cautlStfon? However^judSd'aTan SSSSS5S-22I«fi 0lar aflP , roaoh «? 
three chapter* are concerned largely introductory text, the took suffers ona| yste and 


A major tension in Mr Taylors 
argument arises from Ids attempt to 
-? g ?r 1 i esize lwo P°kr approaches In 

a 


assumption seems f ;i j st . 

But this is a rich and unexplored 
empirical field how much or how 


low and social psychology’ in on o7k “c^n ralellSa^and 

‘ - ■’ ” , , ■ , ” ,M *wwtirpy Li# 

Ry *~ 1 £* ,ze lwo polar approaches In 

“ ,,cc «‘“P«r* are concerned largely ••"•««»v.ury «m, tne oaok suffers Senomer^S “ na ^Li “ A /! r» IT nfsJ L ^ vy 

with problems of definition and the ■ conlradiclio, “ which negate inch otheT^vhcn dllCl DOV 

, relationship of the study of crime to ,B “ ° m ; ss,ons ' applied to 8 Ihe “oil worid He ^ W J 

the mainstream of sociology. Mr ,|fl s PJ te of reference to r wide wanls the sociologist to remain a 
■ Taylor recommends a move away ran 8 e of very disparate theories and “scientist" and yet also to be free 

from a reliance on the legalistic term r® 8 * ar °h. »w guides are provided lo fo treat the “ objects " of his inv«ii 

crime “ as the subject’s boundary ir very different alms, assump- Bation as “subjects " when ha feel* 
marker to thc use of tho concept . and methodologies ; Indeed, thus is relevant. In causal analysis 

are taken for position from which he constructs 


J. Z. EG LINTON : 
Greek Love 
504pp. Spcarmun. 


£.1.(5. 


4 deviance ”, which he defines ns 
‘that behaviour which violates tho 
accepted standards of the com- 
. nuinity ” ; thus, he argues, not all 
crime is deviant aiid not all deviance 
is crime. The concept n deviance ”, 
by rebrlenlatiiig and widening . the 


research strategies 


Paedophilia, as wc know, h:i.s long 
enjoyed more than 


***• * 'a? ™ ikM «, *^E?3E£Eff3*£ 

!Sf lons . of Tinderlving sion—of such writers as Waltcr^ffer 

itterns of social fife ; instead of John Addington ^Symomls and Ed 
thal W8 account is ward Carpenter, have accustomed u 
erely one amongst e plurality of to the idealized portrait of the 

share JdVn SES&'Z'K ^12^^ «^?nd Ms KtKK 

sociological analysis. phenomena to be described, and that the^ s ^ utbur ^ ^ Crotchet Castle 


m 


id 


ufett of studyi^ m^K ^as ttnd findings from ™ch 

ciilmveslleatiqn away from the blfn- 2,“? les reflocls assumptions that patterns of sociaJ -fife’ •£«^ rin f 

kered ancf social problem orientated concepts and data are in some i^gniziM that WV ’ ° E ward rarrv.nl r k ' — * 

approaches of earlier criminology wa 7 '^Pendent of the contexts in merely one Ef '! have . ac ^uMomed 

and also helps to integrate it more were produced, that UiJy JTssIble account P 0 *!** of . •*» On 



*r fc "sssBfi5 ! SsS5. 

; In |ho, next , five chapters Mr social world detrnrfu rJoIf ii?^ , e mer * of ft sociology of everVdav life . ?. era * unsuspected dettlted enuasm-of 
Taylordjreuases,. selected features of of the book L unStrmlTc5^ V S. U » e ?*“*,.* ^Mtafameni of ^T" sub' 'EriiSn 0 ? 1 Can stl11 ra,Tiain - X Z. °n soc** 1 
: an .indtvitiuaJ e peraonahty and ail- ^ , Ject ™ abandonment o r 8 JS°? 8 , ^ rnesl dcfe n« of lire F-elinton* “RebutuI 

lural milieu w^ich Investigators . by ^ oocrat ™ otiv « IPosltivJst^Sjy£^ of whal he calls “a the book ends, 

fmm n — «« of perspectives %ave : refcMTnXion require - a reconmended by Mr Taylor and the Sl ,ngfuI dee P relationship ” be- detailed survey ot ‘•*JS 

conducive .to rule- whitdi tlw phonomena. development of radfeaBy- AiPferpni- a man ar, d a boy Is nrudenilv exempt from suck 

last chapter outlines 1^: 

have aefe!! 


David p^Bvisrn has made o^Sm. Ho^l 


libenies— or’gt'leasi 

' S?kl reed f m i l ve now enjoy to dev- 


and its influence in 1*^ 
a thorough survey of** 
relationship In a socittf 
little regard for v'ctni.i 1 
autonomy. A similar fi" 
could presumably 
for the most 
philosopher or 
have seen no incon? 
tween it and the specuW 
of human freedom. 

■Dr Lglinton, it i» jj 
uishes the Greek WWJJ 
love from adult 
traces its inheritance ^ 
Renaissance 1 
wtlh 

rs!\ 

Dr.fi 
die 

thoroughness pf ^ 
survey, with iu cot 
that “ Greek love « 

W permissible »d \W 


the rigltlx of the serionui 4 them all as hallucinations nor 
ami without the wh| foclaim them all ns equally valid 
oh.ir.ide wluKbf lawyeaW i to the sumo ultimate Iriilli, 
juries iu e forced to act 3 ,Bfl Ml wj || , akc ., srtfa| tlC al of 

i»f public *rly examination of n. idilioiial 

wles la evolve a new path to 
dialogue. Ihe relations 
Wfl Judaism and Christianity, 
Iheir common origin in the 
, ... , int4 i n _jv£i ;**8 religious tradition of the 
oamest^and" idealize^ l ’hviously occupy 

hoy-love in ancidrt pl,ce m «ch a quest. 

tovsky would like 
filling what 


accept mice of lesiis as Messiah. 
More ti lie spec led is u puzzled com- 
parison of the “ Zionism " of the 
Jews with the comparable "Zion- 
ism " of the Palestine Arabs. 

One of M l.ovsky’s sub-headings 
is '* L'llistoire n'a pus fi usurper le 
rillo de la T hifolngie I lie basic 
weakness of his whole case lies in 
the equal truth of the converse ; 
" l^i T' lido logic nc doit pus usurper 
le role de llmiuirc ", T he outstand- 
ing example is the long chapter 
devoted to "the mystery of 
Israel". Its basis is Romans xi, 25. 
where Paul speaks of the " mys- 
tery " as being “ a luirdeiting in pai l 
[of] Israel until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in ", In ail the 
varied expectations of the Messiah 
at tlie time nunc suggested that ho 


might come and not he nationally 
recognized. To Paul's generation of 
(.'iirisliaus this was an agonizing 
mystery, and this is Paul's explana- 
tion of it. . Bui to us it is no mystery 
*H all. Jesus asked of each man his 
personal surrender. There could not 
he a mass acceptance, and wc must 
look elsewhere for the reasons why 
l butch and Synagogue separated. 

In relation lo the roots of Israel 
and the problem of the Palestinians 
lito same Is true. Wo must look at 
historical nnd contemporary facts, 
rather than at bihlicul interpreta- 
tions. But theology has its place— 
that is, the facts of theology as 
scholarship reveals them after centu- 
ries of study which M Lovsky 
entirely ignores. Wc do indeed need 
u new relation between Judaism and 


to sec 
is now a 
wound " in the body of 
This involves Christen- 
a new approach to the 


Biblical onomastics 


JOAN COMAY i 

tel between the followers Who's Who In (he Old Testament 
religion of Jesus and the 


of the religion which re- 
E m 1* life of Jesus there 
years of hostility ami 
landing, and, on the Ctiris- 
persecution and donigra 


: W00 


Witch 


448pp. 

RONALD BROWN K ICG : 

Who's Who in the New Testament 
448pp. 


ffar lU^ir I ! ot ft'ithout respon- Wcfdcnfcld and Nicolson. £4.75 each, raises questions about which 
■ Holocaust. should be Included and which 


nlimiftHte 


^cpls the permanence 
S«\“! d the idea that 
•... ud lust become “Gentile 
Y . l ^ af leaves , many 
“ft*. Thh it itt "JeaM 
Do ™ he has written on 
8nd the most detailed. 


■story in Ihe Authorized Version who 
looks up Cyrcnius will find 11 Cyren- 
ius _ see Quirinius"; and similarly 
" Diana ” has u cross-reference to 
** Artemis ", - Mercury " to 

" Hermes ", and “ J upiter " to 
" Zeus 

A work of this kind inevitably 
names 
should 

not. There is a clear case for Includ- 
ing, as well ns personal names, such 
personal lilies as Pharaoh or Candace, 


rate modern photographs of such 
places as the wilderness of Sinai or 
the Via Egnutin. T he black-and-white 
illustrations vary in size frqm whole- 
page reproductions to insertions into 
the text of only a single square inch 
(the& are mostly of coins and seals). 
There is hardly a page without some- 
thing, be it sonic well-known 
archaeological piece like lire Mcsha 
stele or the seven-bra nebed candle- 
stick on tho Arch of Titus, or some 
less > familiar, engraving such ns 


Readers muy already be familiar 

with H. H. Rowley's Dictionary of 

Bible Personal Names . (reviewed in There is also n case for the names . Dprd’s “ Denlh, pf'.Snrnreh " or. Ihe 
TLS. February 19. 1969) and G.' of pagan deilfeS, such ns Moiecb or Hfeh Priest iurayed. 7 m his liturgical : 
Hen on md Mrs A B »tk But what of Abaddon (the 'garments ■“ after thi desdriplfon of, 

Hebrew name for the angel of the Josephus " (German, eighteenth cen- 
abyss at Revelation lx, 1 1, yet in the fury). There is also n liberal supply 
Old Testament indubitably a place- 
name), or Esscnes fa Jewish sect not 


Daviess Who's Who in 


the Bible. 
Both 
books. 


SfVAnl Ubuiirawi w, ■■ “ 

the integrity of including the Apocrypha (1970). 
with r eV - dent " H ut for of these are handy reference b 
**4 offida? 1 Proles- w Mch list in alphabetical order cv^ry mentioned in the Bible at all) 7 In 
^dencerf in w.* 1 ?! 811 tr ^ personul name mentioned in ' the such Instances 1 the author* nave erred, 
Still : De*? u-Lh i n e Bible and distinguish between differ- if they have erred, In being oyflr- 


from a variety 
: suggested are 
breaking. The 

..possible directions. In whiich . the 
sociology of deviance couhd .be de- 
vckipesd, including the development 
. of causal 'analysis and a pheQomen- 
•ofogy of- . deviance, An extended 
'bibliography is idetuded . which 
: would have been rnqre useful if -it 
jud provided some guides to The 
main conceptiial and metivxldiogical 
features of -the; heterogeneous collec- 
tion of papers and books selected. . 


K 


fj 11, Mil# 

of k;5? ly . ,n a <,,0S ? ent individuals, with the same name, inclusive. On Ihe other hand, the dust- 
vi omtical texts, and . .. — 

ted integrally as 
M Lovsky, like 


are areeS!? 1 - an<i Dut !ne V 8* ve on| y ,no onci 

ti aSd^M lSS£! kE > lb ^ c ‘"formation about each. 

res. 


of maps. 

No doubt a great deal of this illus- 
trative' mailer' is .of only marginal 
Interest, and some of . it may he 
thought, totally irrelevant; the 


inujJJ ■ tewilive and 
fundamentalist. 


Joan Comay and Ronald Brown- 
rigg's two volumes are on a much 


famines j n UMH | "" ■ more elaborate scale. The general 


trol are ihe 


_ . fteknow 
seleodYhy difJaw 


ilivmiirwi vrie - . . , 

but they give only the briefest pos- cover to the Old Testament volume eleyenlh-century hc nude torso of b 

.c.,_ .i — makes the dangerous claim, “There woman from Nineveh, for instance, 

nre some 3.0U0 entries . . . not one per- which appears on page 372 of. the 
son mentioned in the Old Testament OJd Testament volume, has a very 
is omitted". The absence of (he. tenuous connexion: indeed with 

name of " the great and noble Qsnnp- .Amnotj’s rape of Tamar, which it is 
par *’ I ^Ashurbonipal), mentioned at supposed to illustrate. 

SJthn^'' -UTm yii ,S V<ry m “ c r k IU,, ' ;r ' .‘KSTulSta ' **** iVt l0> wbu,d se ? rn g. :b ® f^' AU the illustrations ip both volumes 
f t J^ pn^eTof God accpmpamcdbyu wcallhof ihirttm- oxccp ,ion.thaL proves the rOie.,.J without . except iqn, excellently 

, ----- - dic or>v m w ", ' The doctrine l|ve . ma J. t4:r ; / u ? B !"f K lh /ra!rd millen The outstanding feature of both" ■■■ reproduced ; .tboug h it is. uh.forfonatd 

far as (ons enthusiadic Reimurq *■ U scruHni^f P apbsof 1 r fillm M 'ire volumes is the profusion and variety that the pMograpfror the cuneiform 

law creation, and i pers^tiv^ if 33 f 0 ? 1 ?' 131 -tattSSirt" even 0rec S MSS ?! J ft**® ^ ^ JS" S of the illuslratiOTS. There are whole- tablet V teliing the story of the Bo pd 

letteme nt. of thj ihave “PP«f fo ^ obuntta^o^^^^promisw Q f C-hagaJJ s biMu.-al «n« nf! 956. The oiiw s * . q( afld (sco Noah ") has been printed upside . 

ehfpp«*Tieirt,phoce- posed by .jSSSSS ^' ^J2°^ ,etns ' W *^IS!tr y ,i ctol £ r,, i jn<urt ******** *®S 11 * ,bl,c ^ te ^ r . w »VJ h i v«s 1 m arsons selected . from 'medieval down, and, likewise that of , the . 

- — ^ ", ^ *** rtan^riDK. slained-glaM ..vrfiidbyys, 1 .Hetrejy. manuscript cF Eafei.alt,,-: 

r ciidnovbe -tffiSSa''? ^.i r Mr ha«ti« jt need 


ZZZn , «s*ay . mpm exemplifies I some kf <i^ Z" * ««ues mat, 


. of pohtacj of law Creation and a! nttIIi2L?w£HS2Si^- boritow«n 9 i „ and ' 


tornSWWh r.wH+tSPEl ThTtm 

pe ^ conuv. ; in vr, : . fiifiri 

; r ■? ^ ;,iy. i k v %■?•£:■ \ •• fTir . ■ not w 


hardly^ h IS' ft**' Jt W *«*.'* a 
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Bui the English versions are not alfo- ^ n ^ C " t P ^j n ^^h5 V numberof: -found An /.the I at Ctirp;. (See 

islma. other soutt^.j firs l -;; ; ‘‘ :> 


geiher ignored. For example. 

One familiar with Si Luke's ChrislmiA 



Cliristiiinity. But il wifi hc built not 
on odd verse* of the Bible but on 
the recognition that the two are 
different kinds of religion. 

Judaism is a way oi life for a 
whole natural community, for a 
people, a slate : Christianity is a 
church of those " called out ” from 
the natural community. As a prelim- 
inary to the creation of h new 
ecumenical relationship with 
Judaism, the Jewish attitude lo Jesus 
of Nazareth is trrelovant : It Is the 
nature of Sinai which is significant. 
This H a Irani saying. But It is a lest 
case for Christian ecumenism, fs the 
attitude to other religions to be 
based un their essential nature, or 
the Christian view of them and vice 
versa? 


being carried further. T his is possi- 
bly because he has almost invariably 
been defended or used instead of 
criticized. Fr Whelan's book is, from 
Ihis point of view, introductory, a 
sort of synthesis of von Htlgel's 
teaching. It conies with the Messing 
of a foreword by Bishop Butler and 
the approval of E. L. M nscu 11 
and Professor Knowles. No 
one would think of calling the 
distinguished clerical claque organ- 
ized by the publisher superfluous ; 
but it may be hoped that it will hc 
unnecessary : von Htlgel's work has 
waited long enough lor its Open 
•Sesame. 


A London 
Librarian writes : 

" / had an excellent response 
and this situation is now 
filled. The replies both by 
telephone and post were not 
only numerous but /raid, 
tribute to the range and 
diversity of your 
readership" 
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Broch and his father-confessor 
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it urn evident even from the selection 
of his curve spa nslc nee ipubd isflied in 
1957 that the Austrian novelist Her- 
mann Broch had found much .more 
than just a good editor for his first 
work. Die Sehlufwainller. In fact, 
Daniel Brody nho successfully com- 
bined the roles of literary father- 
confessor, and subsequently close 
friend and adviser, to this latecomer 
to literature. As the first English 
monograph on Brodh, by Theodore 
ZiolkowsfcL concluded: “For his 
faith, patience and advice* D.r Daniol 
Brody of the Rihein-Venhig should 
.take his place in the annals of (pub- 
lishing." Now the new edition of 
their Brief «w Itxel 1930-1951, excel- 
lent/}- edited by flcrlofd Hack and 
Marietta Klciss. bcnr.s fitrllier witness 
to Hie complexity of this relationship, 

The volume contains 547 {although 
sti-ll not ail) of Broeh’s Ic Iters to 
Brody , together with w welcome selec- 
tion- from Brody's side of the ex- 
change! plus the early related corre- 
spondence between Brooli and Georg 
Heinrich Meyer, of the Rhcin-Verlag. 
Whereas the letters to Brody pre- 


viiui-iv pnii|(\hed in the collected 
edition nf Urodi's work', were largely 
selected to illuminate the author's 
theoretical :uid practical considera- 
tions as a writer, (his new edition by 
the Frankfurt Biichlundler- 
Verciiifgmig (giving Brody his due 

C hare in "the annuls of publishing") 
rings out n mch more the mutually 
rewarding interaction between 
author and publisher, between on 
uncompromising man of letters and 
a sound businessman (although ill 
times Broch tries to reverse Lite roles * 
and to transfer his experiences in in- 
dustry to the publishing trade). It 
.spalls the period from the early 1 930s. 
whon Broch brought the manuscript 
of his first work to- Hie Rhein- Venlag, 
revered a-, the publishers of his 
beloved Joyce, to his death in New 
Haven in 1951. 

The correspondence falls into a 
number of distinct phases, partly 
reflecting the participants’ turbulent 
lives during these yeans, partly 
effected by Whether or not it was 
politic for the Rhein-Vcrfng to 
handle a Jewish writer's work, espe- 
cially when it had such anli-uutho- 
ri tu nan themes. It begins with the 
Icjvgihy ex.Thanges concerning Die 
Sehlafwaiullcr. at a lime when Broch 
wtis obsessively dedicated to formu- 
lating his theory of a new polymath 
novel and was using his editor as a 
sounding-board. As the business 
relationship grew into a friendship, 
Brody was able, without losing 
respect for Broch the writer, to punc- 
ture some of the solemnity and sclf- 
importunce of the missionary tone. 
He replies, for example, to one of 
those manifesto-like letters On which 
Broch compared the encyclopedic 
quality of Die Sc/ilafwamller with 
that of Goethe's Wilhelm Meisier 
und Joyce's Ulysses ) with: ‘‘Licbcr 
Freund James Wulfgung Broch I " 
nnd proceeds to mke Broch down a 
peg or two. Throughout the corre- 
spondence Brodv gives Brooli n sense 
of perspective : both by encouraging 
him to clarify his position as a wriler 
nnd also by lidding a certain relativi- 
zing humour to the proceedings. 

The early Broch who proclaims, 
with iprosclyti/.ing fervour, that "Ihe 
nge of the polymath novel has 
dawned '* and reasons Ihnt all tradi- 
tional forms of story-telling have 
become suspect because they luck 
un qpislomxslogicul fundament, is 
hlrendy familiar from the earlier 
published tellers. But il is wdutnty to 


.see hiiu Jiis editor, always a foil l«> 
Bruchs more unworldly qualities, 
Hies to force the writer to find some 
practical balance between liis lilci- 
arv ideals and the Micccssful comple- 
tion of the work in hand. Broch s 
perfectionism meant that lie could 
seldom regard any work as finished, 
and would even rather abandon a 
project than release it for what he 
look to he premature publication. Ill 
December, 1930, Brody pointed out, 
with remarkable restraint, lluil " it 
would perhaps be technically nolim- 
possibfe to carry out the corrections 
on the firsi galleys " rather than to 
continue correcting a L -nnfusing array 
of later proofs, sis Bruch invariably 
did. Bui a year ialur. with the third 
pan »>f the novel still not ready for 
I lie December market. Brody's lone 
of ironic impatience has dis- 
appeared : 

i am deeply despondent and in despair 
and must clear my editor's conscience 
fry attributing nil the guilt to you. I 
warned you in time, I’ve begged you. 
enuxed you, etc. I now have only one 
hope : that the ChristmnN market will 
generally be .so bud that afterwards wo 
shall have less regrets about the book’s, 
failure to appear. 

At times Broch'* admitted intransi- 
gence on aesthetic issues was to make 
the correspondence a mutter of great 
tact on Brody's part. Indeed, it 
becomes almost a relief lo turn to 
the letters written in exile, with Broch 
at Princeton and Brody in Mexico 
(and later back in postwar .Switzer- 
land). Here, the correspondence is 
not vexed by business schedules, and 
the two exchange views on a wider 
range of literary and political 
subjects. 

In 1949 Broch wrote expressing (lie 
wish that on his death his entire liter- 
ary naohlnss should be sent lo Brody 
and his wife so that the publishable 
material might be sorted out and the 
remaining .papers sent to Yale Univer- 
sity Library. " For ", lie explained, 
“this institution intends to set up 
in its cellars (following the Gestapo 
model) a Broch- Archive ax a torlure- 
chambcr for ftiiiire general ions of 
students. " In fact, with a collected 
edition of his work published within 
a decade of the author's death, with 
a Broch Archive nt Yale and n small 
Broch miHeum at Teesdorf in Aus- 
tria, the Broch .student might xeeni 
to be more pampered than tortured; 
But the torments which await him 
a re of a subtler kind: the incomplete 
nature of the collected works nnd. in 
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SHOSHANA FELMANi • ••■._ 

\.h 44 Folle M dans l’ocuvre . 
rumnrieaqac de Stendhal 
253pp.; Paris: JostS Corll. 32fr. 

S+RNDHAIi: ■ 

Travels In'. (he Soutlrof France 
. Truncated by Elisnbelh Abbott, 
276pp. Qtlder nnd Boyars. £4.50. 

J . L . 1 ~ — B 1“ 
Great writers have n way of setting 
their personal stamp on a number of 
commonplace words nnd creating. a • 
. pattern ‘which becomes centrhl ip 
• indiyid^I’syorRjS or in' their 'wbc^fjipt'. . 
• ' a ■■ Shc^hada Felpian's lbwte 
\ is (in Un^lstlb; epuidy Of 

t|i4ibaitorn. : fbrn(ted by Stendbrd’s use 
.of the vibtdjfollc rind its V^Inn(s. re- 
■ kited word* like fgarcmentt tfifirnq Ui, 

. . ru^e ‘noil (If fire as- well {is Opposing 
,• words like rn/xou.; sflin. j/ree^fl/i/ iind 
. loiiipef. She obsoryes tnat /^IM ia 
" fiindijnicntully acqblgudiw" Tflqti 
that tlte frontier between Mctaphor^- 
. cal and true mildness k , extremely 
subtle 7;: “.Reason- and nibdness not 
only voexisi in. one nhd the same 
character, but nrc inttrrfepeirdetU. 
closely linked . by interaction and 
reciprocal influence;" 

' Thorn bre a few chnrncters in tlie 
novels^— like Ferrnnte Palin, the poot- 
baDditi in the Chartreuse de Par me, 

. end • Ocmye in ■ Ai'inance—'vAlh n 
touch of real lunacy. If Octave is not 
" cOnibletcly mad . , we are (ofd, " son 
cats, de- toule dvidenep. relive du 
domhihe clinlque ", Octave is very 
much n special - * c«is6. . .There ; is 
. nothing " dinical M about (he. “ folie " 


parliculur. the .dale id Brodi's final 
novel, published .po’ilhaiiuou.xly under 
the title Der Wrsiuher. iF'or Oih 
tale «|‘ the demonic hold which a 
folksy .myslagoguc gradually .secures 
upon a inoiinlain ctHimiunily was lirsl 
puhihhctl in a lexluall) contaminated 
lor.ni. 

l-'roni the Broch- Brody Urirfweeh- 
sel it ■now becomes cleai that Brodh 
originally began tlu* Herxronum (as 
Jio frequently ca'lled Der I ‘erst when 
ill [Ihe isimimer of 1933 (and not in 
1932, as lliail previously been sup- 
posed). He ended the first vciVioii 
in the spring of |9J(». but having 
given tilie mamiseripi to lliody, he 
asked -for it back, then icjeetcil it :mk! 
set about writing a .second version. 
However, this project was eventually 
displaced by hi> Virgil novel , and it 
was not until 1949 that Broch re- 
turned to the tale again, only to begin 
yet another version which was inter- 
rupted by his death. It wax on the 
basis of these three versions that an 
edition entitled Der Verna- her was 
prepared by the late Felix S Kissinger. 
However, il proved doubly unfortu- 
nate that Brock '.s final work not only 
appeared as a posthumous construc- 
tion, but one elicited, as a comparison 
of ihe three versions in the edition by 
Flunk Kress and Hans Albeit Maier 
now reveals, by a dubious editorial 
procedure. 

‘Ihe three muitiisciipis i.\. It and 
O at Yale, which the Kiess-Maiei 
edition of the Itei^ronnm presents, 
dillei in various ways. A contains 
twelve chapicis. with ,i forowoid 
and afterword by the nari.itoi ; B 
consists of the first eight chapters, 
substantially lengthened {still with an 
afterword); and < is a stylistically 
improved version of the novel's fust 
live chapters. A does not vet con 
lain a number of descriptive ami 
mystical passages which were added 
to B, together with a series of further 
conversations between various 
characters in the village. It, on the 
other hand, adds much local colour 
io the original draft. O consist* 
then not only of sivlislw auielioia 
lions, but excises various mysiic.il 
longueurs (min It. Kudin mu pris- 
ing!). Slossmg.i b‘,iscd his edilinn 
largely on H and not on A. die longest 
oxianl draft, m (\ the final vcimoii. 

The decision to lake Ihe c.ulv pail 
of tho novel from 1! was intended lo 
produce what the editor called a 
“ iinguiviiixdly homogeneous " mual- 
gain of all three versions. But the 


' tft s .i hhoin'* The Prime ln- 
idls the .story ot a 
ifcLyal action Irish bomb that 
/dt A nt nil. Roger C use- 

J "uis cxellotlly I.. .M,» 

Ll Green. ihe _ _ widow 


The meaning of madness in Stendhal 


C^nrJ Green. "ii.- wiuim 
imun rationale of (hi „ lf B Green (lie English hisiorian. 
,u ‘‘ Vt,i <l an abrupt si^isS' claimed to haw got hold of 
.■ough style of A toihe fit extraordinary evidence of 
hy using B as a kindoKiEiiy of Balfour and Salisbury 
set by the Tact that on.da tight in Ihe limes on 

lend to he mure Tlie explosive documents, 


against 


Hence S 


L ' r makatil 


Possible admixture ofl 

reversing Broch’.s evktot 
brevity hi c. 1 


■ared with glee, were "an 
of English dealing with 
and mighl walk straight out 

* ^lcnJar of Stale Papers of 
days". They showed up 

ss corruption a nd deba uc her y 

public service by the higher 

fiSfels 


re, W n « l Ki to Britain that tho 

I he doubts about Dtrikft as0 ' n | vv ho was In the thick of 
pedigree have until now ttpMigy remarked landlords were 
a certain diffidence abw ||- ^ ot d own like partridges. 


criticism on a hybrid tut 
although there nnve bmt 
studies of Broch's other noti 
Loos's Mv thus, Zeli miJId 
largely on manuscript A) nt 


r praivcaieurx and informers, 
T ians nnd policemen, detectives 


murderers, move in an under- 
jd twilight, occasionally ilhi- 
largely on manuscript AjnlK^by flashes of publicity. There 
detailed study of the wtiAj| a dull page, but Mr 6 Broin 
reatline of the novel, as irffijUd in 5 hou. how biu the bomb 


M adult page, out Mr «> urom 

— -fiifcd to show how big (he bomb 

woi k i n which Broch’s sshat happened to it. 
ocoupalion with limeleuii^A ammunition against Britain 
tfxaininalioii of the comcffff so delighted Casement and 
till had been provided by Wii- 
Kenry Joyce, a former Resident 
Morale of b very different sort 


examination of the eomtff 
deal'll and vxiMential ta 
meet, reveals many cononi 
tween Broch's interests hen 


Der Toil tie r IVrg/f. Or hR; the Somerville and Ross hero. 


hand, concentrating on dx 
ae st he tie pronv'UHcemenls, 
study does, fails lo btinj 
inici pi. iv between false anl 
new-found and derivalMt 


' Ycates. Be had, he said, been 

auOUt of the Royal Irish Constn- 

and made a R M not for the 
iiiiwi|mii\ vivuv%%n "y Jw , — \_m of ordinary magisteriHl duty 
ncw-founil and denvatiw hold secret inquiries under 
gies. which make up so run® Coercion Act; lato>- it was 
nowlV coiumcuiary on that 

u-sllictic perqvclive «xtJ‘f 


coimterbalanceti hy 
in Broch's A/ewww* 1 ^ 1 
While it is reffibhingwn* 
n« rci*»iiKui finally 
the critical attention n W 
w mule is w ltellu-r many w 
made about it 1 ip« 
been equally cl 

Klitssinger'* edition-;- 
estimation of 
not uiicomiecusl wjtnjK 

ii h ivla lively untram 

theoretical in.anontK 
alistraclions wlui.li .JJ v 
Bruch to a certain, kind 


W give my services to n new 
uni of the political campaign. 


To wil lo act as Chief Agent on behalf 
nf the Government in surreptitiously 
procuring such evidence and materials 
ns would enable The rimes lo sustain 
if that were possible ihe accuracy of 
Ihe allegations in " Parnellisin ' .md 
Crime 

All this brought Joyce near the 
inner circle of Castle rule and into 
direct contact with Balfour and with 
J. C. MacDonald, the Manager of 
The Tin ic.v. til health and alcoholism 
caused him to he prematurely re- 
tired, ami he hccamc a broken man 
with a chip on his shoulder, anxious 
io sell the confideniinl information 
he hnd picked up in the course nl 
hix official duties. How much did he 
sell and for what price, and what 
precisely has happened to his many 
and confused papers? Mr 0 Broin 
does his best io clear up these 
interesting points. 

He fells us that Casement was 
prepared to give Joyce 120 for the 
evidence mentioned in rhe letter to 
Mrs Green. I his money presumably 
passed, lor Casement smuggled 
some documents out to America. 
McNeill had urged him to have 
photographic facsimiles made and 
placed in the custody of different 
people and then to arrange for a 
salon in Washington and invite 
prominent men m American politic* 
nnd public life to come and see the 
documents. Had this plan been ear- 
ned out. McNeill declurcd, 

it is safe to say that a year or two 
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of the case against ihe liisk Kadirs. 
He quotes Joyce uu an .dli-gcdlv 
"abnormal intimacy" between Hal- 
four frnd Asquith. Hut he nute«> ih.it 
Joyce nowhere in bis rambling 
papers gives this rc.isun to explain 
"the complete undemanding 
amounting tu direct collusion '' with 
which lie charges the Libera) and 
Conservative vialcMiteu. 

Il is ti spirited performance, 
but docs il support Casement's 
claim 1 What would have happened 
had the bomb gone uif in time') 
Would it have slval\ ered the Govern- 
ment ? Mr G Bioin’i publishers 
have no doubts. The blurb asserts 
that it might have “ ranked as one 
of the great scandals of this cen- 


LEON O BROIN : 

The Prime Informer : A Suppressed 
Scandal. 

I74pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £2.50. 

later Mr Balfour us envoy from Eng- 
land to America at a critical period in 
the war would not have dared to face 
any American niulicncc. Fit fad I hold 
that the publication of this evidence 
would have had a decisive effect In the 
overthrow of tlie British Government 
in Ireland, 

Casement, Mr 0 Broin says, entered 
into the plan with zest. But lie does 
not appear to have carried it out. 
Instead he went off to Germany to 
raise an Irish brigade from British 
Army prisoners of war. leaving Ihe 
documents, unpublished, in the cus- 
tody of one Joseph McGarrily in 
Philadelphia, 

So far us Mr G Broin knows, 
they were never subsequently 
used, although a phrase, "the 
Expose has fell flat ", in a letter 
from McGarrily to John Devoy, 
might suggest the contrary : neither 
is it dear whether " the whole bag 
of tricks" has survived. Copies of 
some of the documents supplied by 
Joyce- remain among McNeill's 
papers, which Mi G Broin has seen 
with a copy of lus unpublished 
memoirs. After the First World 
War, at the lime of the Troubles, 
Joyce was sent over lo America, 
under the steam of the acting Irish 


Republican liovermneni. Vhc.e be 'ury-ha<j it cccr come w light U 
spJm iwo vor s w, il.ng what Mr O , lla n ve . r ! l,n n eJ 'he career of a 

Broin calls a ■■ lar from ailraelive f / ,m ‘ lls B , r, lsl ' Pr '™ Minister (Bal- 


book, ‘ Sidelights on JiriJish Conspira- 
cies ’ ”, which remains in manuscript. 


four) and had a far-reaching effect 
on the relations of Great Britain 


m**' % luimiin in maHiiaii i|*i. , ■ i, ■ «i 

Joyce's first act on arriving in the i,na ,ruanu ■ 

Untied Stales hatl “ doubtless " been Blurb writers not Infrequently fail 

to recover what bad been brought keep in step with their authors, 

out by Casement—" possibly " by but seldom so markedly as in Uu'a 
direct approach to McGarrily. case. Mr G Broin ends by reflecting 
Joyce’s papers (or some of that, property handled and produced 
them) came back from America in a( the right time, Joyce's " disclo- 
inslalmcnt* and in a chaotic condi- surcs” could have constituted a 
tion. serious embarrassment, hut the Gov- 

T l„ ...us ,u ,u B ,. ernmeni Ih-al survived protracted 

papers are plu'ngeb is increatj by a in ,^ r, | a "; en ' "S’™* i,s 

reculledion mad? I n Mr 0 Bruin by r »,™ uif ™ 

?ri , h' e volunle«"' JLj bthulf of The Time, was nol likely 

S cl'emem *.nd "m'nSb ^ ‘ vhi ^ H “ouM nol ffil lodescrihe as 
'i 9 ra n \ « emanating from a disgruntled Rcsi- 

hf.L '.t,y dent Magistrate who would have 

buy the documents, but could not ^ sncked for ^oholism if his 
ra sc enough money to «iufy ibc ^ h:id nol been rCmeni . 

seller . The whole thing, Hobson ^ 

said, was “ quite mercenary ; there -A,' , B i „ 

was no question of patriotism on Hie , is fp ® s J r^ 

seller’s pan”. How large a dip in ] n rin,r Sf 

Ihe bucket, one wonders, was Case- J™*'-. J ?y«' r P™’. C t 


mem allowed for bis £20 7 
From the sources to which he has 


former. Is a wretched figure. Sir 
Robert Anderson, head of the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department in the 


had access, Mr G Broin rutiles some lute 1880s, raise* :i parliamentary 


bones in the old Dublin castle cup- 
hoard anti in Printing House 


storm in old age by revealing that 
while on secret service work he had 
written some of the * Parnellism and 


Square. He puls Joyce into tho written some of the " Parnellism and 
witness box to testify trial the British Crime ** articles in The Times', Bal 


Government worked hand in glove 
with The Times in ihe preparation 


four, as so often, glides adroitly in 
the background. 


Crim 



or any of the other protagonists,. but makes Stendhal's heroes unique 
it does produce in e-vpry instance one Miss Felmhn remarks Unit the 
Yqty.. revealing Incident; , • main issue in Stendhal, as ip 

Dana low les romans de Stendhal so Balzac, is the way in which the 
ronrcfiluiL une srtng oh le Items, sans falionnl order Is opposed to the 
raisbii, pour un :flen, fin. regard, s'en irrational. Society may represent 
piend :subltement k;.iin dtranger qu'll a rational order, but il is a bad 

KfffiJKX r* “ pl0l " n ' vl °- ord = r - „ It« stultifying lack of. vision 
• • “ n d Its oppressiveness have an 

"Violence cxubtfrunle is a good inhibiting effect on Us members. The 
description of.;tiie. impulse which is P»«*ve majority accept It; a lively 
eotrfmon to till Stendhal ian heroes. mmorit y ^ not,. The '* outsider " 
It may' take the ;farm of plire via- cmcr 8° s m ihe man witli the rigid 
lehce. pure exaitatlp'o, 1 or a combiria- outlook who Is opposed lo the wrong 

tinn nf ihit linA ■ Amun^l«o iMlIlnnlr nt (nrliilu U.«' . — I 


.uuii 3 .au. ^lUKiuuquo PtimvO’ ‘ Xft 

. v Alt* 'd&yWnt-, ant/-iocfiila : 'aVEn; ,n i wnlan . he IsMJvtngr The 

TpIIen- 8ppceLv)e-.c.riminol.:\ai avee- Per- :)nn(biting . effect; of. soqicly throws 
r an«; . to', ‘bore-ladoi qul : se j hitp off. his balance, ; He Is fcarried 

rjJvqlte ronjre to bratratoje dd fEtat;;.. away by . luV folk j : and go^ too 

.! :Alil)pugb:? Mfcs ^ "Felftiad , does abt" &U . ^ 
medtioji thqth,: “un : 'K 0 ? g SiL r ^ do ® c 

6tro]i pail rihaihb' in Armahee* • 0U r , ' CC8t du 

;and ;f dlrtiiig^v Ab ^ reouxtont : 1 ; ra ^ on 

qt Ihe rtfmaitjirig d l -«f l very;ifA- vje. ......... 


Ljt Ibp rtmaitjirig nfi, , .. 

portnrit . iri StendpaLV . vo^bulary. : ; v ijh the firatTwo parts of her book, 
. WKW. h^ds.t^ be embhataJ Is that.'.' ^.MMiFdman examines the specific 

■ UlMlhuR . 11 htcKcittl 11 'it UlC' ,kaC1 .ftlBilntni* . rtp ilia" L.L. -.wj_ j_ • - - 


them fitto dohnict vj 
■ lurnfc fiheh^df them,' it 
into'-whatione: pf 'Si 
dulls the outsider 




fotte . is , a. positive, though , thsvgepwgi.^tt^ m con- 
tseparably bound; np' ktam. . there, are^pqrtant yiiatlS 

rdinarv vitality Which r ih ihe °^ s 


• uaiuuvAJdiMajj, /viint aa. > 

fon?e and is inseparably bound ^p 
with! the exlraordinmy vitality whiph 


ilgn of ihe riclincHs of Stendhal's 
experience ; 

Dan* A nuance, duns le Run nr el le 
noir, la “folic" -xur ic plan linguiv 
tique comma snr le plan tltematique--he 
mem dnnx Ic mondc du ilfsft/nllibte : 
celle dc la Chanreuw res p| cadi t dans to 
mqndo de la dAncsiire Du I'inmuis- 
janefl h i'ivrcuc; Ue linlilbition h la 
liberation ; d'Unc “ folic ” symptoms' 
tique, ndvrotique, i une '■ folia V bai- 
rn omeu sc, podiiquc : Id ent I’itindrair* 

a ue s amble tracer I’&riiurs stcndlm- 
enne. 

There are mnny other illuminat- 
ing com men is in this part of the 
Qflbwe^ ”. fufie " reduces him 
to mnee i.'-Armaiiie c.st le roman 
je la parole impossible." He only 
becomes articulate when he reveals 
the ' reason 'for his- kulcidc- -the final 
(ict of folle which brings the hovel 
to its tragic close. Fahricc is the rt- 
v !f? c, 1 He ^b’hw by being immensely 
articulate, . but- *• the word only 
triumphs in order to lead ( 0 The 
silence of Ihe Charterhouse *’ which 
comes to stand, in the case of Fabrlce, 
for .a “ [Vow pf .silence'*. Miss I ; cl- 
.suggest*;, .interestingly, that us 
“ v l s,on Wns wseqtiiilly 
tragip, he was unable to finish Luvlen ' 
[precisely because il seemed 
to Pf moYiijg ihevitubly towards a 
J Igppy . ending ”, . 

■ : fri L X5 ha ,!' f| fl ? mircrt art inclined id 
thL i? f ^ntmn to bis travel bopks 
fe 1 ‘hey - should. Ju . hla Inirodup- 

-Bromftriv tellSti ijs, 

, -rightly, ^ Capnot bejdtomiased 

- (ItZ A, maw,* diJ. j. ■ 


ol Ihe author, and ! •* 
cm life It 
of Stendhal's J«j[“ 
and was tippurenuy ^ 
companion work w* 
Tourist which wa5 JJai 
that year. It wd-gj 
In the course of. g;. 
manuscript was J 
apparently pari'C®, 
read because of 
complete vertg ■ 
i'-jance rtnld 
for Ihe first tinte 1 ". 1 
tranxliiliou by ,w 

amply iUu-iraiw*f^ 

cngritvinKS . • 

— wm rt 1 1 j ' v ; V 

Coniartluut ias jj 
m custefhno tUytR 
(SSJpp. 
cpnstitutex the 

RiverxS cdifioj’jj 
Ip Vega> cojgj^, 

in .JJmB , UB! 

b, sis . of this 
Sarmicnto, 

and automatic Si . 

pardon 

Kings •w lt HL ; S® 
Bdcqucr. Il g* v? 5iS 




In The Times Saturday Review Detective Story Competition. 
There is a first prize of £500 plus a £500 advance from publishers 
Jonathan Cape for a follow up detective novel. Second prize is £150 
and there will be discretionary prizes for the runners up, subject to 
the standard of entries. 

Your entry must bk an original, unpublished detective story 
of no more than 8,000 word$. There is no restriction on style, though 
the live judges— led by Agatha Christie, Lord Butler and T om 
Stoppard — will be looking for tin original plot. 

Y,.;ur manasLi-ipi should be typed on juM otic side of t he paper and 

a stamped addressed envelope fnust be enclosed it you want it back. 

To be eligible, you must be free from any publishing commitment 
that would preclude publication by ThcTiniesor a contract with Jonathan Cape 

Pseudonvms will be respected but you must also provide .your real 
name and address. 

Humes should be addressed to Detective Story Competition and 
sent to The Times, Printing House Square., Condon, PC4 l^DEjor to 
Jonathan Cape Ltd., 30 Bedford Square, London, \X r O,and should arrive 
no later than April 20. Good .luck. 
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M ir ii m r Hu i AintKi lirsi pub- 
lished In's ■ ( rileria for .Siyl-o 
Analysis ” ill in W'uirf. 
(he Journal <»f Milcr»ii lioitaf I.jiiguis- 
lies. 'Iraiislittftl int< , Irciidi i< 

figures ai i)ic head «f his recent, 


Not what we’d expect 


rather than start 


dner.se and rich collection li-wuis ilc 
stxiixrrjitf wtutuntfe. appropriately 
.since it can now be seen clearly 
lo have marked an important static 
in formalist literary criticism. Pro- 
fessor Kifl'aicrre's criteria may not 
be universally accepted, blit they 
have found favour as an integral part 
of imich further research in stylis- 
tics. Since he himself applies his 
theuries mainly in the field of French 
literature and, like so many other 
linguistic critics, in nineteenth and 
twentieth -century poetry, he is also 
well known in France, though he 
teaches in America. 


Whatever ingrained prejudices the 
more tradilional critic may .stiff har- 
bour about (lie private or es'en sacred 
nature of his own responses and the 
impossibility of applying objective 
criteria to such a cptintossenlially 
subjective affair, if he is of good 
will he is surely forced to admit that 
els literature is made up of words, 
any study of it mu* mi least include 
some linguistic analysis, and there- 
fore pay uiienlion to the theories 
that obtain at the present time in 
linguistics, even if only .to refute 
them. Professor Riffnterrc, however, 
rightly isay.s dial a study of grammar 
or of syntax informs you onJy about 
the author's grammar and syntax, 
and not about his style. And it h 
first and finally style which shapes 
the heterogeneous linguistic ele- 
ments. 


The search for a satisfactory def- 
inition of style has of course been a 
long-standing preoccupation. For 
spine considerable while it has 
centred in the concept of literary 
language being a departure from the 
norm. Poetry was seen as a sort of 
anti-prose and the more different it 
was the more poetic it was. The 
weakness here lies in the mercurial 
nature of norims. Intellectually one 
is forced to admit the tfpflfiiculties in 
. eypr estetbMstiing a norm, other them 
ope so general Hurt departure from 
It is meaningless. Despite this, despite 
Ute fact that Jakobson abandoned 
the concept, in practice II has 
proved difficult for linguistic critics 
even today lo&illy to cut adrift from 
this notion of "dcart", Professor 


Rtf»:ilwre\ first m.ijnr conlrihiiiinii 
wa , s lli.il lie provided a v;ilid ami 
workable modification to n. 

Before csl.ibl railing this, however, 
he had to nuke certain assumption*. 
The first is dial ail, being essentially 
communication, exists only when 
it is perceived ; its existence there- 
fore cannot he postulated, de-scrihed 
and eventually analysed wilh out tfirs 
perception being taken into account. 
As Professor Riftaterre secs il, a 
definition of style must therefore be 
looked for initially somewhere 
within the relation of the work and 
its reader. At this stage which, he is 
at pains to point out. is purely 
heuristic, a basis for future research 
nnd in no way explanatory or in- 
terpretative. the author, with ail his 
psychologitn f attributes, the facts of 
his life, his relationship with his 
times, must be left out of the 
picture. 

The corollary of this is that a 
stylistic fact exists when a reader 
reacts. To put il baldly, if a number 
of people arc seen to laugh at the 
same place, the reasons they give for 
laughing may well differ, but they 
have proved that there is something 
encoded in the text which evokes 
laughter. A stylistic fact exists and 
can therefore be analysed. The diffi- 
culty here, over which Professor 
Riffaterre has been criticized, is in 
the notion of reader. How do you 
specify the reader? How many 
readers? Not ail readers have the 
same responses. Professor Rtiffcuterro 
Is content to build up what he terms 
the ,v archilccteur namely, the sum 
of as many readers as he can lay 
hands on among all the knowledge- 
able critics past and present, the 
writer’s own reactions to his work, 
students, colleagues. Tills, if done 
conscientiously, would seem to be a 
reasonably scientific procedure, and 
the best 'that can be done with the 
means’ at his disposal. Traditional 
critics, too, have accepted that a 
consensus omnium has been the best 
they can do. As for the different 
responses, lio would maintain vigo- 
rously that, however varied the 
rationalizations and interpretations, 


MICHAEL K 1 1*’ EATER UK : 

L viiiis dc sfyluriquc Mnieliiralc 
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it is the fact of ami not rite reason 
for their exigence which matters. 

This is now the basis on which he 
can postulate a new version of (he 
concept of differences from the 
norm. Lt is in fuel the context which 
provides the norm, the lexical back- 
ground against which stylistic effects 
stand out in relief. Here there is a 
formal analogy with the scientific 
ideas of information theory, dealing 
with the transmission of meaningful 
information by signals superposed 
«» a continuous or random back- 
ground. 

In tile linear unfolding of a (ext, a 
stylistic fact is noted because it 
forms a contrast with what has gone 
before, in its turn it creates a new 
context in terms of which the next 
stylistic effect is unexpected. Pat- 
terns arc continuously forming and 
then being interrupted in favour of 
new ones. The recourse is still to tho 
idea of “dcart ” but the difference is 
within the text itself, the context 
continually providing the norm, the 
unmarked pole to which the marked 
pole of the stylistic fact stands in 
binary opposition. 

Once the presence of these stylis- 
tic effects can be pinpointed then 
Che relevant areas are delimited for 
further analysis. Here, even if one 
accepts Professor Riffaterre’fl crite- 
ria for establishing the existence of 
stylo, there is room for a fair 
amount of confusion at this next 
stage. How docs one choose the 
kind of analysis? The Tel Quel 
group, to whom Professor Riffatorre 
devotes a useful article, claim that 
the struct ures of the critical state- 
ment (the 41 mdtndiscoiirs should 
be isomorphic with the work to bo 


criticized. Jin general and porlmns 
crudely simplified terms, one would 
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“Brea that linguistic analysis is 
highly suitable for poetry and In 
particular short poems, and that 
sociological criticism would bo 
appropriate in any discussion of a 
novel like Illusions perdue* or Felix 
Holi. Out as Professor Riffatorre 
points out, this initial choice of 
critical lV discours ” can be subjective 
and can go astray. 

Tiie golden rule for Professor 
Riffatorre in this next hermonouiic 
stage is a strict adhorenco to the text 
itself. Easily said of course, not 
always so enslly done ; but he puts 
this Into practice with his character- 


istic rigour ami clniilv and also, lest 
j! be .thought that method precludes 
im;igm:ition, with sensitivity. If his 
earlier work was concerned mainly 
With a definition of style, and an 
analysis of its functions, he now 
seems to be forming ins attention 
on ilio.se invariant struct tires ol 
which the I hemes are variants, and 
on the very vexed and complex ijnes- 
(.iuii of .semantics. 

There nro perceptive studies here 
on nhc “ I a Poe lisa lion do mot cluv 
Victor lingo* 4 , where the author 
analyses the way in which a word is 
made .poetic by its route vl, and * l-'n 
rclisant Les Orient ales ", where he 
maintains tint colout is often sug- 
gested without actually being .staled. 
The references must be io what is 
encoded in the text ; an infinite 
n limber of in terprela lions is not 
possible or the work would he 
meaningless ; shape and meaning 
are given by context. He even goes 
so far as to admit — amt many 
people would not agree with him 
here— flhal he suspects that the only 
reality referred to outside the text is 
that of verbal concepts. 

This however does not I cud to a 
blinkered or (ontological micrprcla- 
tion ax might at first be imagined, 
for Pmfevsor KilTaiierrv has a de- 
tailed ami orudiie knowledge of 
whsvL those verbal concepts are or 
were, a knowledge hitn’iuhly based 
not omty on the history of language 
but also on the history ol ideas, and 
lit fact oil that .side of literary 
studies which recently has been so 
much put of favour: literary history, 
with its concomitant* of sources, 
influences, biography. Indeed here 
ono suspects dial he, like most other 
good formalist critics, is eliciting a 
litllu. For however they dismiss lilvi- 
nry history and ail it ontaUs as 
irroievanl to what they ure uying to 
do, Profwvsor RiffutorreV* gcncmlioti 
is BtoU Steeped in it, particularly jn 
/•Vance. To take only one isolated 
example, his iftstMeiuo Nun riw ;mi* 
oiations of the word "desert M in 
41 Ia*-s (.'It, tlx ", as in oilier poems of 
Oil ude la Ire, lie.s U\ the semantic Held 
of toHUkUj father dun in ilial of 
hoat, involves a knowledge of thu 

S this word was used nt rite time 
indeed previously In French 
Wcnature. Any studies in semunties 
rnuat Inevitably Like into account 
ideas and the wuy they change and 
wJwt this roFteuis, oven if tiioy ere 
seen as only voital concepts, 

Professor Rjffailcrre'i eminently 
sensible point, however, . is that 


ciiviiniferenee'onilf 

critic should cart i*' 

! lu ! “• «* «2*5S 

text , and however 
onto the eircumfw* 

fijr 1 ; ESfe 

l> outer space of hi i' 

- hy lhc SWfcfi 

"hat is rccouniz H j,i v ,l J 
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the power to repress 


Jf, PRlTT t 

and Politics and Luw m the 


(lie 

. 10 Uiy . - 

MiMvaton and control 1 


1 n « 

3 of Class uiul Society 
llpp. Lawrence and Wishart. £2. 


Nich rigour In tfr 
met hmi and comrol o, 
hve; there ure i nt A 
syntheses which incloRI 

lie. hemieneuticandeJ 

(like that of " tes Chaa 
tins method with iu^ 1 


ma'mtennnce of its power". Fright- 
ened members of the ruling class, be 
claims, often call this vague accu- 
mulation of powers the Constitu- 
tion ", 

iPolitieal law, says Mr Pritt. is a 
disorderly jumhle of relics from 
different periods of history. Omit- 
ting the laws relating to trade 
remainder 
ison, sedi- 


ernment of ilit day, \x lien it chooses 
to use them, wiili very exieiiMve 
powers of repression. Mr Prill puls 
il this way : 


UE1S svho attribute Ihc liberty of _ 

British subject to the rule of Imv, unions, he elassities the 
absence of repressive legislation under the offences of ire: 
the independence of the judiciary lion, unlawful assembly, rout and 
find their views strongly dial- riot, conspiracy and criminal libel, 
in D. N- Prill's latest book Lnw In addition, there are various Acts 

of Purlin men l which cun be and 


" ,l,4, l du 4 / for the text serves"; 

Hie -iiiilior reader’s sense of ni ra 


mj-StCTJ, ; 


awaken his ear to 
One of Professor Kiffalerrd 
In the daunting task ofi 
the limits of what m 
objectively has been to ^ 
Jake one thing at a timr. 
judgments are still left c* 
he goes further than min„ 
ali* critics in admittiru 
work is seen to function 
that con*iitiues a certain 
this way, he has in fitam 
clear a small coma d 
grown territory. Whether 
sonally agrees with hit 
theory that die coiut\t , 
norm, and that stylistic 
induced by tltrir unpred 
must at least be taken ii 
unless a more workable 
be put in its place. 

Now, in what is «mir| 
post • st ruc-t urafist period, 
cripiion is no longer tin 
significant that Professor 
who nil along wai coik 
the dynamic processes of 
mention, is focusing hit; 
on semantics. Words .are 
electronic signals. Wk 
living used lo create a 
is the double aiticul 
Buage comprising sound 
mg which maps out the 
and meaning stretches fu 
back through the coiwotaii 
the unconscious, down 
Inal mot i vos (tai set' the 
powers of language into 
oui into »ha ttehwrk tl 
communication betutat 
lioiitKs. MorerreeW 
fwssor Rif faterre deal «*■] 
cess by which mfs rt ] n ^ 
Uritcd and tmiMood. P 
motion, ho e&ims ilat l 
themselves within dioli 
the tex4, ralltor than bj 
cnee to wfuil ft cotwww, 
external reality. One can. 
that his contribution! « 
more complex area wi ? 
as important at titose w « 
volume. 


Politics ami Law ill the Colo - 

This is to® ,h5rvl ‘ ,l scr,cs 

out books dealing with English 
Mr Pritt speaks witii much cx- 

snee. He was an eminent advo- 
and ho probably parliciputeti in 
e legal eases with direct political 
lications than any other member 
i profession. As he makes very 
ir in his books, he accepted with 
miasm many of these briefs not 
because it was his professional 
( (o fio his best for his clients, 
‘mailer how radical and uncon- 
tional their opinions and actions 
it have been, but also because 
relieved that in serving them he 
prosecuting the highest interests 
octal justice, 

ir PritA Is nothing if not n man 
-strong commitment. His main 
In writing a honk on law 
tics was— as he saw it— to 
those aspects and provi- 
of English law which arc 
tty directly aimed at the repres- 
of activities regarded by the 
9g class ns prejudicial to tho 


l ooking n< all the mms of pntitiLiil law 
e'ttiiltlistii.'il in purl by die connnnn law 
and in part by stntuio, we can see that a 
pretty formidable collection of olfcncc.s, 
very wide umi dangerously vague in 
definition, lie in readiness for use in any 
moment of emergency, including in 
emergency the justified or unjustified 
fears of the riilimt class lhni ii may be in 
danger of losing power. 


can 

have hocn used even in modern 
times for puiilica] purposes. They 
include n statute of 1367 dealing 
with the power of justices of the 
peace — according to Mr l*riu this 
statute was used in I *132 to arrest 
Tom Mann on the occasion of one 
of the hunger marches— the Incite- 
ment lo Mutiny Act, 1797, the 
Incitement to Disaffection Act, 
1934, the Unlawful Oaths Act, 1 7^7, 
the Unlawful Societies Act, I7‘) k >— 
both these were used against the 
Tolpudille Martyrs— the Unlawful 
Drilling Act, 1919, the Public Order 
Act, 1936 (by no means wholly bud, 
according to Mr Pritt), the Emer- 
gency Powers Act. 1920, and the 
Official Secrets Acts. 

lit is not Mr Pritt's case that all 
these pieces of common law and 
statute law were developed or intro- 
duced with the sole purpose of 
curbing citizens who were challeng- 
ing the existing xocinl order. His 
case rather is (lint this collection of 
legal instruments provides the Ciov- 


The great weakness of Mr Pritt's 
book though is that it portrays only 
part of the picture. Even if all that 
he says is right, even if the power of 
repression is there, and even if ii is 
occasionally used, why is it that the 
liberty and security of the British 
citizen are .still greater than almost 
anywhere else? There are at least 
foui' reasons. 

First, the tradition and practice of 
civil liberty is a very important part 
of British history, it is purl of the 
heritage of British politics. Tile 
sources of this tradition arc nianv. 
No one group or class cun claim to 
have been solely responsible, it owes 
something to the long struggle 
against the power of the monarchy ; 
it wtw given further strength in the 
changes wrought by the Reforma- 
tion; it gained tremendous impetus 
from the upheavals of the seven- 
teenth century ; it found new expres- 
sion in the Glorious Revolution and 
the works of John Locke; It received 
in.xpi ration in the eighteenth century 


from French and American thinkers, 

I runt John Wilkes and Tom Paine, 
and from the controversies sur- 
rounding Pin and Fox, In the early 
nineteenth century the cause of 
reform became the cause of the 
rising commercial middle class, and 
in later years the industrial workers 
added a new dimension lo me 
struggle for civil rights. 

All this has deeply affected the 
conduct of British politics. Indeed, it 
is not so much the luw as (he mood 
of (he public which is the safeguard 
of liberty. Despite the many instru- 
ments of legal repression which arc 
available, and which Mr Pritt has 
catalogued, the authorities in Britain 
do not tightly use them. When they 
do they Uu not go unchallenged. 

Secondly, the existence of Parlia- 
ment, >vith its accompanying priv- 
ileges, provides an extremely impor- 
tant safeguard for civil liberty. Every 
vigilant member can become a trib- 
une from whom bureaucracy, mis- 
carriages of justice, and petty tyran- 
nies are exposed and denounced. On 
major Issues the right of members to 
question, criticize and vote ngainst 
the Government usually ensures that 
national policy te subject to close 
scrutiny. 

Thirdly, the rule of law and the 
separation of the judiciary from tho 
excc':'.>e In British political practice 
does count for something. In the 
East European countries, which Mr 
PriL has often defended, terrible 
crinica and injustices have been com- 
mitted, often by communists against 
other commuoists, because the rule 


in 


r>f a particular dominant group 
the party knew no legal hounds. 

Fourthly, thu- power to publish 
not only newspaper, lull journal* of 
ull kinds, hooks and leaflets, nNo 
provides ;i further safeguard against 
tyranny. In recent times radio 
and television have created iheir 
own traditions of independent in- 
quiry. In some respects their influ- 
ence now exceeds that of the pop- 
ular daily press. 

None oi these safeguards of civil 
rights can be taken for granted. 
Liberty has to he secured anew by 
each generation. But resistance lo 
encroachment upon liberty is all the 
stronger when it can draw strength 
from a tradition, a\ in Britain, 
which has developed over hundreds 
of years. 

The uscfulne.ss of Mr Priu’s book 
is not that it gives a fair picture, but 
that It draws attention to instru- 
ments of repression which exist, and 
which could be o: arc occasionally 
used for discreditable purposes. Mr 
Pritt hiniself, as a lawyer, fought a 
number of cases which form part of 
the tradition of civil rights. 11 is 
book, nevertheless, does not do jus- 
tice to the democratic achievements 
of the British people. Britain is a 
better place than his book conveys. 
That it is a better place Is due, 
above all, to the democratic aspira- 
tions— expressed in different wayv— 
of many generations of British citi- 
zens anti their readiness to advance 
these aspirations against the defend- 
ers of privilege, whether by birth, 
established status or wealth. 


and so on. Outstanding towns 
ttnd villages are separately 
illustrated and the final pages 
arc given lo industrial ttnd 
coastal features and to vernacular 
architecture. Durham possesses such 
a range of good buildings of nit 
periods, spectacular »nd humble, 


Biography utid Memoirs 

Coates, Pinna. George Robey. 

21 2pp. Cassell. £3.25. 

Peter Coates takes tin objective look 
at George Robey and his book is 
often based on persona! recollection 
ax well us on the quite considerable 


Unit I the scene changes to Roman 
Britain, where Quintus, who alone 
of his funiily survived the eruption 
of Vesuvius, is staying with ono 
Oiuus Sn Ivins Liberaiis. a wealthy 
Roman lawyer. This ruthless and 
singularly misnamed mdividunl lives 
near the Palace of Fishboume : and 


URSS, Tome I, of which TLS wrote 
on September 28, 1962, that the 
author's “ greut merit is ihnt ho has 
brought the way in which the Soviet 
economic system works into tho 
ambit of quantitative testa . . . The 
author examines plans nnd achieve- 
ments for over a hundred industrial 
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iriSrt? atey Creen Man. 

(Panther. JOp.) Jane Austen: Pride 


'jiji rrtae 

^dPreludke. (Pen gum. 3Up.) Hnnord 
vf S? !j BC: P ,e ('" OUaM - Translated 
“ A i!L Ay i on Crawford. (Penguin. 
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Art and Architecture ' 

jHayward and; Blanche Cirker: The 
Oolden Age of the Poster . (Constable. 
£2. J Arthur Uphatn Pope: Persian 
MJteefiirf:. (Oxford University Press. 

Wograpto' ud lWjentelMf'-/ . : • / v? : ' i: 

‘ Sftoton' ■Eratonita ef 
Christendom. • .{Fpqtaiia, :80tf.) - The 
£!?jydt ^urnsy, • (Dent *700.) 
Enk H, jBdkwn-i : Yoimji Mon-, Luther. 
^abpr dJDU: Faber; ■ ■*- 


«!*■) Saui Beliowi^ jifr 
SommleKa Pltnioi. (Penguin. 30p.) 

Richard Condon; The Oldest Conies- 
ft?/Mg U,f, ;b 35p - , l Ricl,ftr ^ Condon : 

Rood. (Penguin, 40p.) Bernard 
' of Fidel- 

ri&'tygS**}- 1 Mann: 


Modernization In . 
Univenily Pf«M. i 

MacMavelll and 
(Penguin. 35p.) Whn 1 
shi/na. (Penguin. 30^1 A- 
Constantine 

Europe, (Penguin.- 
Jigme Norbu and. Cwi 
Tibet. -(Penguin. 
ham: The Year ol * 

50p.) 


rlculture 

lib, I, F. and -SnrKiiv, S. J. 
lltow). Irish dgrictilmrc In a 
W«ff World. 245pp. Hdln* 
rgh ; Oliver and Boyd. JE2.50. 
economies of north-wext 
.,the Irish, .Is still the mosi 
/dependent on sigricullurc. The 
ns nnd prospects of Irish 
were exhaustively explored 
Itree years ttgo at n symposium 
“d by the Agricultural Adjust- 
it of NewcHstlc University, 
n this that the present study 
Particular Interest attaches 
ms dealing with the effects 
: EEC in company with the 
. to«°m and Denmark and 
"witerped with the very evident 
defects needing to be 
j is to bring the 

,b °Ped for in Ireland. 


Hint litis little book provides, in maw of printed anil written evidence, framed in a colonialism not without product-groups in order to discover 
effect, a useful conspectus of Bng- Pswlcnly will find Robey caster to •‘aggression, deceit nnd brutstllly", whether the Soviet economy m fact 


lis»h architectural hi.vtory. 


Astronomy 

Brown, Ppifb I.SNctsitiR. 1 Flint Star 
lx That ? 224pp. I hamc.s and Hud- 
son. £3.50. 

Tlte continued Increase in tlie mem* 
bership «>f asliuiiomicai societies 

f jives .some indication of tlte current 
n te rest hi the subject, nnd this new 
guide lo the night sky may be 
recommended with out reservation, 
especially since it contains a num- 
ber of unusual features. 


visualize than must of llie great 
comic artists of the stage— he photo- 
graphed excellently and Itc .also 
tended lo bring out the best in dru- 
nin critics (Mr Contes seems lo 
have rend nil the latter, except C.- R. 
Montague). The present study is 
simply and pleasingly constructed 
and gives a very rcstdablc account of 
a theatrical phenomenon and a com* 
plex personality. The illustrations arc 
numerous and well chosen. 


his callous efforts lo extract money experienced any of the cyclical 


Stagq. J. M. Forecast for Overlord. 
June 6, 1944. 128pp. Itm Allen. 
£2.60. 


from British workers to pay for tho 
dissipations of the Emperor Doml* 
tlnu arc ns deplorable ns (ho man- 
ners of his wife RuH Jin. But \vc gel 
a glimpse of King Cogidubntis, n 
British quisling enjoying the 

fruits of collahorailtj in the Palace 
nearby, nnd a knowledge of mining, 
funning, hunting nnd trado relations 
In Romun Britain. A lengthy flash- 
back lo AlexnndriR, visited en route, 
provides a welcome glimpse of the 
eastern Empire, with Tts science and 
technology, cats, trade, medicine, 
astrology, protection-rackets nnd 
cult of Isis. Among themes suggested 


After a preliminary accotinl of the 

constellations nnd of the changes , w c lafig B j vea a personal account • cult of Isis. Among [hemes suggested 
which occur in the appearance of the j wwfuone in 1943-44 to en- ^ or communal consideration arc the 
night sky during toc year. Peter Un- Rlire soun( j meteorological guidance manufacture of glass, some roclpcs 

for the invasion qf Europe; of his 


movements which can he found in 
capitalist economics.” , A minor 
addition to the present edition is a 
care Till account of Feldman’s 1929 
growth-model, rightly popular among 
Western development economists ns a 
pioneering work, nnd rightly casti- 
gated by Znlcski for Its hick of real- 
ism. A useful index and bibliography, 
nhsonl of course from the French 
edition, arc also added, 'Hie trans- 
lation is generally very competent, 
though Ihnt horrible Soviet invention 
of 1929-30, the “continuous aeft- 
dcfnic year ", is rendered us the 14 (ull 
year of study **. 
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&p in ?' r, us Patron. OPaa- 
r)®V 'Hamel Beecher Stowe: . 

dnn u To w,u, Cabln -r. <Pent- 50p.)^3or- 
SPR M« WUIiami: Straw Dogs. (Mav- ' 
Sandv Wilion V The*Bay 
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Literature 
Antonin Artaud: 
Volume 2, (CWdtr wdWJ 
Stephen Booth: 
xpeare’e SonheU. ■ ta 
Prow, 9JpJ Anthony, 
£l Now. 

David CgVitch 
New World. (OxMJffi 
90p.) Brtau ■ Ketih'® inl . 
Essays 6n Conteff 
Lilerature: jOrwaW 


Emersons i 


caster Brown denis with simple 
Inslrumenta and their uso, The 
author gives sound advice on types 
of binocular, including second-hand 
and Government-surplus instruments, 
with a brief note on telescopes 
and other useful hints on -observing. 

The greater part of the book con- 
sists of detailed notes on the constel- 
lations and the interesting objects 
, - ...«,ug H v *,♦ .uw they contain. Many readers will 

.‘J® exhibition held at Uic appreciate the notes on the mytho- 
t portrait Gallery, where the logy and origin of the constellations, 
drawings shown were No attempt ix made to deal with ob- 
J: ““-Annotated by Profff«or^ ^.ttrYatibnaof^he Sun apd^Moon tl but 
an album rcducinfl there is a brief account of the planets 
(with a (able of portions fo- the next 
ten yeare), and of comets, meteors, 
the aurorae and thi zodiacal liglH: 
The text is followed by sfven excel- 
lent double-page star maps covorjng 
thA luhnlp nt the northern sky. 


of Apjclus, Mtihralsm and “how 


M Architecture 

S- Douolas. 

IIjJ® 1 82 PP plus xviii. Bell. 

imitated catalogue of the 


of the . best, to distribute bribes, wtttag the 

dl S .ru S1 .Fa <MUn% SE^1W*S!d 

equip the youthful Latinist for almost 


an album reducing 
i a rK pul °* lhc Knellcr stu- 
«i < *5S. of fais best and mo.st 

i&Sj Ttl ®. lcxt makc * 
MamrS* position C,CUT as a 

■* J*,® 8 ! tradition of Van 

*4ly and thft eioKlnf-nlh, 


States .military: of the disparity 
between Britlsih and ■ Atperlcan 
methorLs of long-range forecasting ; 
nnd of the virtual Impossibility, with 
the techniques then available, of mak- 
ing a forecast of more than two days 
when a five days’ verdict ww re- 
quired. His commissioning in the 
rank of group captain eased the 
suspicions but could not,- of course* 
unify methods, or- secure Idflnr-' 
iftierprefatiOns of weather, chii^s 


any modern emergency. 


Education 

Cummimd. OiRlSTOPHtta E Studies' 
In Educational Costs. 247pp. 
Edinburgh: Scottish Academic 

Press. £3.25. j 

Christopher Cumming has studied 
the costs of ediicitlion in a nrnhbcr 
of Scottish education authorities with 
a view to discovering what. is the 
relationship between the different size 
of schools nnd. teaching. Units .anji 
the costs per pupil. He hns also tried 
to adapt this model, which .is of a 


Commercial History 

Hors pall, John.,,TA* Iron Master 
of Penns. 1720-1970. 33Ipp plus 
4V plates. Ki^eton'i Roundwood 
Press. £4.50, 

- Of course* , ■« mnnufdPlnr. ■ W WUDI IIIH IT1UUCI, W1IIUU .1 SOIU 

a identical : highly sophisticated nature, to plnn- 

ftSSSr ^ AkfSSS oing purposes. The book can be 

< red nppeaf, bul ^ (he Jjii . rr n d recommended lo administrators and 

rive uip Tester- lo commerciar history ^ Ul . others who will find this a well- 

iLt-UMs. jam.-s- GU’C me l ester- JohQ Horsfalls natratiye not t i 10UI2 hL-ouf und htahlv orioinul niece 

day. 1 54pp. Llandysul: Gwasg oyer-technica] and nt. times dramatic, nrougm out jnci higniy onginuj piece 

G omer. £1.05. It records the chequered foytunfes of 


Williams. Jamss. 


Gombrovriwl J)pe(etja, (C»I(ler and 
Boyan, 6Jp.) 
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Goethe: r«fw»- ; "v *- 1 1 
dorc Martin. (Dcat. , 
(Bdii orH Tudorlffffivt 
60p.) ThomMNi^e-J^ 
Traveller and other, ^ Jj^j 
fiOp.) Ivan Turgenev , ■». 
Hamel's Albatn-Tn^ 
Freeborn,. 




Includes an account 
the laying of tbc Atlan- 
pcrlod “probably the 
* ql| the company’s 


1789-1848. 
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Literary • Criticism- 0 


xiended Wipgs, 
Press, f W-Y 


and Clark, 
architecture of 
^ tS!’ ?^PP' Newcastle- 
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southern stars, and a larfi e time, though his curliest recollection, history 

of more detailed charts , showing me 8C uf n g drunk at the age of foui 1 :- , • 

fields surrounding variable stare. 0f] was carrying to the hay- EcODOJmCS 

In a pocket at the end of me dook mu j( flrSt ; s perhaps rather out of th© :Zaleski, Eugene* Planning 

•e fifteen colour slides, ten of whicn common run of reminiscence. Economic Growth ip the l 




*v read A,. — Wplions, tak- iiimuwi , m- a -- - - • - - nnuivi, . wm ■, 't; - , 

Rom '«** ceniuries well-known nebulae and clusters- Cambridge tAtln Course. Uml lL 425pp.N North Carolina University 

tomlhfnnii n, Cni.il. .kAubt fnmi a VCfV llSfi- t Li..niiknni: I iilnn Piincp. . Dmm ' t nn/lnn • Oiford University 


Marie,; •? . ... < 

: John -.Cage: 

(CaJdctand Bay*!*- W. •: 

HarvaVd MW 
ventiy Pib4s)> 


for 

aw tflieen comur shubv, common run ol remuusccnw. economic urowin itf me Soviet 

are star maps- five being fully named • Union, l918-}932, TmqsJated .and 

and five duplicatw without any Idcn- • . ■ . ' V • ? ' ■ •• edited bjr Mnrfc-Chrlstitie Mac-’ 

tification; the remaining rive shp^’ L/IBSSICS - . •; ^ .. Andrew . and G.; Warren Nutter.. 


% to ! om hitonc at South These should form a very use- ^~f^ c h7rYHundbook; f 1 4pp. Pupcr- p^essV toiidpn : Oxford University 
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TiS^SM^Biirqque ful test for the wouw-oe sv«r* ba ^. £I ;i 2 . 

Si»*:8Sfcj!!J?*!P n ~ m ' w- . Eight pup'K 


Press;. £7.50. 


England and France 
26ipp. Cambridge 
Press. £3*60, ' 

An attempt to explain why. the edu- 
cation systems of France arid Eng- 
land 'developed in radically different 
directions between the French Revo- . 
lution and the Revolution of J'84fi. 
Clearly, the different political sys- 
tems, and jn particular the success 
of the ’French Revolution and of the 
Napoleonic dynasty in France, have 
a great , deal to do with it, but the 
. book suggests that there are sociolo- 
giCfil: models which offer a more svs- 
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book; hot intended, for the armchair 
astronomer., bit solely for tit® .man 
who wants id know the >UH8 ( 
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CroissaaQC~et y in the field of politics. Wheiherdr ; 
EcononUQt4es . en not such an explanation is accepted. 
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lilt 1 ImhI. j. tnU-f ..--.I mi*. .■ ml well v. pi! 
leu. ■Uhl nl lei • i n: hi v new iiLvr. wliit.li 
wifi lie uvleuiiu' In wluil.if\ in m.-\ - 

i*r il 

History 

Kl INMI'Mf. I|.»U Mill .S.. III. I.Oilv 
SUfiM Sllitfti’V 271 |ip M rnilL‘-Ol;i 
Univeisiit Pivi*. I.urulun: f)\|nnl 
linuffsiu 1'ie-i. L-J.5D. 

The Viirioii' cvui vs in this lest sehiill 
cohere heller llun in ninny such 
collect iitn.s fur iliej ure virlunlly 
confined to lire period of James 
I which Pro lessor I). H. 
Willson (in wlitive honour Ihey 
aie published I has made -his sipec-ial 
study. While il is muiii'ly u pioduel 
or iraiiMitliiiilie scholaiv.hip. I he vol- 
ume iiieiudcN a .paper by Joel JHnr.si- 
lield on the C inn powder Plot, lie 
rejects die frequently canvassed view 
th.il the plot w.is a bogus ull'air con- 
trived by Robert Cecil lo discredit 
(lie C lil lie lies, ■■(on Kmhesivjison 
IrijJ lor i me day . ihe R'aiJ of Salis- 
bury lias been oil trial fur ['lu ce and a 
ha I 1 !' con l inies ." 

Pmlussm i liJisilicid limls lor his 
acquittal. while granting lh.ii he may 
have Fiad prior knowledge of the 
duMign quite Jimlher mrrtler. '[ lie 
plot 1 1 ad deeper origins Hum Ihe 
Secretary's political scheming. 
Among ilic oilier cun iri bill on. John 
llarerofl looks ai (lie activities of 
aspiring office -seekers in the light of 
Dudley l.'a Melon's correspondence ; 
W. J. Jones makes 


l.iv.umli, .it 

ewculed in 
’ saea style ', 
h.tlli [ Jit; Sima 
d.i>. II-. Iirsl 


<1 lilt' ll.llld.llltlll. 
\h>ri is', '.veil I.iiov.ii 
smiiiil. i c nit ilc 1 1 ■ in i 

■\ise (uf die piewnt 
publication, wen so. 
i.s -i collect i * i*'-. piece lor mil Hirers <■! 
Mums', suhslanij.il and varied 
oemrv, (iiitie (' alder s iniiiivliiciioii 
offers useful mfi <j iii;iI;hii .ihuui 
Morns and Konmikv .S u.vn. bur her 
I real! i tent of ihe l.iMer uuglii well 
lime been severer. Her exposition i-. 

I ol lowed Jiy a mile hy llallhers Hall- 
iiiiirrdssuii on the in 1 1 ieaeies of i lie 
driittf, i'iit '1 slan/ji. of which die sny.i 
contains some four-score examples. 

Alfred Inn bank's note on ihe 
■Morris manuscripts is pleasant and 
informative, and earns inclusion 
because Morris’s manuscript of 

Story "i Korniak now in ihe pier 

pom Morgan I ibrary. New York, is 
imtubly line. It is written "in a 
roman script deriving from huniaiiis- 
iie smirees but seemingly mil a copy 
nl any parlieular Renaissaiuc hainj. 
though il bears a resemblance lu 
laglicnfc .s lei ter a antiqna it'iu/n ", 

In addrlioii^ Mr Kurban k supplies an 
aimoiated list of Morris's manuscript 
work, and illustrates his purl of || K 
honk with twelve impressive plates. 


i nr. h hi mgs together an inlet e-sl- 
ine .issoiiiueiii ol early trade cauls, 
Clinch and lailuav posiets, and rare 
[mills and photographs, to convey a 
geneiaf impression til industrial life 
in i lie i\\i> counties one hiiiidic'd years 
aim. 

Philosophy 

C ■ %K I ■ >lc III. I . IV. Thf St ope of 

PhiUwophy. 251pp. I (Higmaii. 

12.511 tpa|ierhaek. 11.25). 

Hits niode-st hook is put fortili as an 
ini rod net ion in philosophy for [lie 
stihieni and gcneuil read cm, and ns 
such ii may be commended. I<i 
leaches hy example. There are brief 
hiograpliieu'l notes about len philoso- 
phers and one school tlhe logical 
posiiiviMs) and ihen an exposition of 
the main (luciri-ncs for which they 
are remembered. The several doc- 
Iiiiics I'liai fall under tile name of 
logical positivism are analysed a« 
clearly as could be de-si red. I finis 
few fin flier sindy after each section 
add to the utility r»f die hook. 


Religion 

Sr Jiiiin, Pai-kici*. Breath of Life, 
2.1hpp. Norfolk Press. £ J 70. 
This hi. the slury. simply lofd and 
inspiring in its simplicity. of the 
Ruanda Mission. Founded by gra- 
duates who had been active in ihe 
Cambridge Inter-Col leg ialc Christian 
u_i- „ n .... Union, imd strongly evangelical, ihe 

an avtcvtinonl of " c w.lti n? ^ largely mi^mn carried ihe Gospel, and a 

Lx»i'd Chancellor Hlesmae as a eon- w r B yss A,, . ,ials tfW2) p f" 11 *® of «nd other services, 

wrvaliive- minded sUiUesman : and ‘ , ,'° r more . receill limes on old into the countries which are now 

Tliomus Coaklcv reveris ui Robert IS S’JJ?- a . minutes, for Rwanda and Burundi. The picture 

< «ai! with a temperate avsessmeiii of -Al. 'i h, f l ? ry ,. wf ,h * f '*NU® Fort, that emerges is one of fervent ( hris- 
hitu as a minister whose greatest fail- f*;!, ,£ „ of : s ? nc | w »ch arc bamly and spiritual revival and of 

, 1 cu ,rom 1|1C Danish invasions triumph growing oul of appalling 
down ui modern times, will] a more fribubtinn. As the Archbishop of 
extensive treatment of the his lory of York comments in his foreword it 
the past century. - ■ ! • * 


f-ociif History 

BiiNrwKH. Hfi.un c. History of 
SMtdwuh in Kent. 168pp. Deal: 
I - I*. Pain. £1.50. 


ing was a rcliMunuc to share 
power or to train a successor. 


his 


Literature and Criticism 

Morris. William and Maunussun, 
FIiiMkr. The Story of Kornink, the 
Son of O^tntuhi. I39pp plus 12 
plates. WiFliani Morris Society. 
£5.25. 1 

Tlii-s isan interesting and vuried curn- 
pilation. The main thing in it is the 
. translation made by William Morris 
and Eirfkr Mngnris&on of the Ice- 
landic Kornitiks Suita, probably in 
1870-71. The saga has its moments 
but ift far front being a general 


Lairier of people and equipment, but 
loi the vad imcfidim! l.ibvMir of mov- 
ing coal, pci nil. nibble and cement 
for Ihe en<n moils new uirlicld run- 
ways. and. of com sc. bombs. The 
railway's also made a lonmdahie con- 
Iribiiiion to arms nrodiiclioii , al Ihe 
famous mamil aclorics of Swindon. 
Doncaslei. Derby. I ivwe and at 
many oilier workshops they turned 
out amlhine from airerall tails in 
Ihil'ni S l>llll>. 

I'nivcl 

nr i \ Miinni r oi-. Ii in. and Wi*i- 

oi ni Rom k-Akm.\ni>. I\ui.\. 

Translated by N ixian Rowv*. 212pp. 

Ifni (up. £7. 

I oo large and heavy for the travel- 
ler. Jean de la Moiiucrayc and Kogci - 
A rm. i ml Weigerl’s hook would find 
its rightful place in ihe libraiv ol a 
serious bul non-spceiahsi lover of 
Piii'is. I or such an individual ii has 
ihe i|ii:ifiiv ol Jn-ing eoinpichensiw. 
The fn si in v packed into lorly-si\ 
pages, admiitedly Mibjeclixe and 
landing to I lie piem risque, sketches 
the life of Ihe cily fioiu its beginnings 
as a settlement of the l ellie Parisii 
if* die " May revolution " ol |%tt. 

I lie la lye i pari of die book deals 
wiili every aspect of ;ii l in Paris, 
fiom books and engravings, niinia- 
dnes and paintings In liisloric innnii- 
meiils and contempoiaix uichitcc- 
turc as repiesenied hv die Unesco 
building, nr die new lieadquaileis 
which (Jscai Nicnieyei has designed 
fur the I reneli ( oinmunist Parly. 
Ihe arcliiteelinc see lion in pailiciil.u 
should encourage readers to leave the 
main tourist hacks and make the it 
own disemeiies. 
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against || )c ^n: . ™ h 

! ! L J' ,ls h'^mcnis on J.' 
a suieidid method ut; 

R |: ' ii 1 , Ai -vstvir T . 

27app. ^ 
Watson. £ 3.|5 
Hie enorinuus W . 
Bomber <'n, 1)m:mdb J 
lor sonic years. Mnnyj 

jor lliis have been delL* 
hook, Alasiair R«it J 
accounts fur them inset* 
record which shows tfu 
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and without cxaggeralioi 
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I IliiMrations in- 
□ town plan and sketches of 


is a very remark able story. 

SHU* ,he u,der Biciuresqiie Transport 

.. _ Nock. O. S. Britain's Railways at 

Mt Cord. N., and Howl. D. J. North- IW-I W. 22-tpn. I an Allan. 

mnherlmd and Durham. Industry £3-50. 

^ Nineteenth Century. 80pp. Various persons, groups of jwoplr. 
Sum £2.50 y,1C: Fnuik f,,rCCS 5,1,11 ,hil » ftwn Sir Wins. on 

Sub-titled "An Industrial Miscol- 
l»ny - this is the fourth in n scries of 
picture-books twitJi accompanying 
commentary) il lust rat ing lire in Ur. 

Norlli-Fasl during Hie nineteemli eeit- 


Cburcliill lu the Spill! re fighter nrc scciijidarv^l'in 

- sometimes credited with h :l l/inir u»«n .i ■ . ■ ■ 


War 

M ii.i« i . lit hn vim. Divine l/itindei. 
The l ife and Death ot the Kanii- 
kiwe.s. Translated by I owe 1 1 |Jair. 
341pp. Macdonald. £2 25. 

This (rn ii slat ion I rum the Trench eon- 
liiius lew detailed relotencos and an 
inadequate bibliography hut appears 
lo have been compiled uiniiiK fioin 
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World Affairs 
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in Kashmir mailers after hi " 
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lion ol everything that * 
on the Indian side And it 
able criticism of event 1 
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sometimes cmdiled wilh having won 

lish. Its main merit is its detailed 
chruiiii le nl tin c\ nlntinii of flu- con 
eept ol kamikaze opera linns, the 
ly|H*s ol aim .ill and weapons used 


the last war. The railwHVK of Britain 
have rarely been nominated for I lie 
palm and yel their services were im- 
mense. not just as (he host bulk 


Ills account or the revrf 
Pakistan was written K 
Indian Army invaded thsbj 
but he entirely ignores ii* 
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League partisans hrfOTtfcVJ^i'ppiwrd ntn ihe Coinny Council 
Army moved at all. ri ‘ ,u, “ ,( 

book is essentially n Ibrtbf 
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mcni of ex till nil lOilllikf. 

salary vili bln ihe ianae ol £1.710 lo 
*-•*01 per annum : .1 nrtVi' annual lra,l 
Al'pikailun, ah.ulld L'ful I Jc (nil dciulll 
ineludlnd qua III I ia Hon, ana naminu two 
lelrrcn I.. Ihe Inuliulc Sieieiaiv. Inm- 
■iiie "1 CBidlul'-gi. Wlnipjlt sliceL 
. Lnndan VV 1 M SEX. 


JAMAICA 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
INDIES 

. Al'I'l SCAT IdNS arc invllr'l Inr Iht 
Post ■! SI till lit ASMS I AMT LIB 
KAHIAN. Al'i-.mlte udl he lu 

invc ihaiRw- ui tin- pmp.wd Mniual Lib- 
rary. Appinanii lb-mid be Braduaici will, 
apprupnaie prufexllunaJ qualmrailuni or 
Fcllawi ul ihe Library Auucjanon lor 
equivalent;. Tfcry eiiuiild alio have bid 
expcrlrnec In medical librananiblp a* well 
■* general library admlnuimllon. Appll- 
canix nllh appiuprlaie quallilcailoni bul 
nil huu i experirnec In iiicuual librarian' 
•Hip may apply urmldrO ibat they an 
inii-rmrd in piiMiiimi medical llbrarlanthlp 
und have (be requlviiu L-iPi-nrace In grneiil 
library udmlnUirntlun. Sa.ary Scak : £1,300 
lu LJ.M per annum. Child nlluwancai 
P SS.U. ; family pavyage*; triennial aiudy 
leave. 

Detailed application! to ci-mh) naming 
Ihrec rrlcrm ai luun a* putilble In Kcglt- 
liar. Unlienliy of the Wiii ludk-i, Muna 
KlnsBion 7, Jamaica. Uemled panlcuiait 
or the puii are available (rum ibe iami 
■uurcr and ibuuld be obtained befure bp 
■ ppj iiaiiu n l« m ade. __ 

THE UN1VERSH Y OF 
MANCHESTER 

CHAIR Ut MODERN HISTORY 

APPLICATIONS aru ifliliLd i rum can 
rtidai» Mhutu imcrcxii lie unhln the hc.d 
ul Hxk-i-nlh lu lariiilnb crnlury hliiory 
iur ihc.riiAiK uf Modern iiisiuhy 
Hum vaiani ai a remit ul ibe diaib ol 
I'rufru.ir J. It. W ,■ 1 ,- 11 ,. Thu lalary will 
be will, in tliu normal pi.jfns>.<iial range 
wlih F.Sb.U. btiuirtli. 

Applieaii-ini iune c»pv mil able Cot 
pliur,.i,>piliiHI. iilvlnu full drialli >.f quall- 
itiBlIunv and i-xpenenn: und the namci and 
□ddreiita uf three pci sum IQ wbum refer- 
ence may be mode, ihniild be frnt lo the 
Hmlimir. The Ualvmlly. Mnncbnlcr, 
Ml.t vPL. and rvifived by film nut later 
than March IJIfa, 1472. Pnrilculan ol the 
appulnimcm may be obtained on rcquexl 
ll„m the Hru 111 I dr. I'lCDvC quote ref. 21 ' 

Tin ls. 

LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 

MelBiiurnc. Auclinlin 
CHAIR OK IIISTUK Y AND 
'HIUUKy Ui : ART 

APPLICA1 IONS nrc Invlled (rum mil 
aMi qiiahtlcd iwivonv fur a naulyciiah- 
I nl led CTIAIIt ul thf HISTORY nne 
niUUKY nl ART. The appvlnlca util 
Iw expelled lu direct and take part In 
a prt-ununmc of leaching and nieaich 
cundui i,u by n dn-orluivnt nl which at 
li.lvl inlilxilv hi will he the rliulinnm 
the nnlyeiviiv due* nm ai tlm (lave lia<c 
u |.iil,*i,i'i, t,-r n tUii'inixlr hmlnu any 
pariiLiilar ana cl vi-reinli/ailuu v.llliln ilic 
dlielnllne. Il lx planned IhUI Ural ycai 
level enunei will nimmenca in Marrli 
I '*7.1. nnd th-'iclure the uppnliitce will 
^Lfciribly |*he up hli pint In ilia latter 


COUNT / COUNCIL 


POST OF 

COUNTY 


Applications are Invited 
tor the above post 
which will become 
vacant in tire summer 
of this year. 

The Salary Scale is 
£3,897/24,389. 
Candidates should be 
Fellows .of the Library 
Association and should 
have had sound 
experience in a senior 
position in the public 
library service. 

Removal expanses 
schema. Mortgage 
facilities available. 
Application forma may 
be obtained from the 
undersigned to whom 
they should be returned 
by 10th March, 1972. 
Please quote ref. 
34472/103. 


Ian V. Palfiraon 
County C la Hi 
Counly Buildings 
Hamilton 
MLS 0AA 



.salary. I A 11.2 r< 4 par annum 
«. at 


F. 8 .S.U 


(ypa lupgranni'Biion' available. 

Fin [her infurmailpn and application 


Sul, m r.iuxK 1 1 i.mliiR Weighting nllow 
anrr ul CIIH prr unnnm in nil.llilnni : 

IS, st I. 11,1.1.* Ill L2.I'W per annum. 
AnpliiMiiti 'iimi l« ( h-nwicU Uhijil.ini 
lk.au 2 to 4 Cl. 1411 10 11 .9 U per 
annum IV Ini of entry and prngrcxilon 

In accordance with profetvliinul qualllKI- 

April cat lr>n< liming poll arr>k-* f«'J 
ane t qiiallflrgllnng ud cipetlrni* i and 
llklna thu name uf one referee, muvi reach 
Ihe flnrungh l.mr.irljn. Fait llam l.lbrjry, 
ll'sh Si. Sninh. innJiin. Hn 4DI.. nv 
'■lei thub Monday, 2hih 1 cbiujry. 1972. 

U I! Smith Town Unk 


ROTH WELL (YORKS.) 
URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

PUHLIC LIBRARY 
A PPLICA1 IONS are milled Irom 
Chartered Librarian! or peieum who have 
completed the Part 2 l-.iammaitori.w the 
I Ibrary Axtoeiallun fr.r 
SENIOR ASSISTANT. 


form! are avalleblu (rum the Alluhalluii 
of Ci iminun wealth Unhenlllei tAppu >. 
Jb Umd.tn Hqi'nri'. I.undi.n WCIIl UPP 
i III. : DI-M7 H172I. m fr.'in the RrulMrar 
1 a Tri'l'C Unlveixliy llunduura. Vlciurn 
•**!. Auuralia 

Anpllrailung flora on S April, 1072 


TIIE UNIVERSITY OP 
SHEFFIELD 

APPOINTMENT OP A LFCTl'RnR FOR 
ir, R VICE. IN HAST AFRICA 
ItLICai (ONS are milled fui 


THE UNIVERSITY OP 
MANCHESTER 

LECTURER IN AMERICAN 
LIIBKAIUIIB 

APPLICATIONS milled for Hill POSl 
>n the Department uf Am, r Iran SiyiUra 
Salary range pir annum: CI.4'>1 In 114 1 1 
l-.SS.U I'nrilciilBis nnd applliaili.n l.irmi 
' ii i.iri'iihii Pi Mnr.h Huh' Irn'ii ihe lin'li' 
liar. Tim Unli.nllv MnnibiHii Slljul'l- 
(Jii'UO KeL 1 TIH 27/72. 

Cleorttai ippllianti may apply Inlltalli 
hv airmail, aivlna uomea and iJdrntu of 
lliric icteric*. 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

TUB CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 
1-uLLUWSIIIP 


- NS are milted fur ihi 
OST ur i.ecturp!r m lirkarian- 

IH1P. cmW lined In cn-npBraiJnn with ihi 
ntcr^UnlMnliy Cuunell Tha ptriivj 


rally . .. 

apfw.Intcd r>(>uld hr n full-time njembr^i 


nail uf the Potiamdiiate School 
rsrlanvblp and In 
Sheflteld out 


|he greater part 


,nd In/grmailun Science la 
he Buuld ha expected iu ipend 
■rl nf nit service (nut Ices ihan 


& 


.7nV Pacific In tlw 

any rtlcvint Held 


per cent of the time) on ucundmrni 
ovencat. II li envliaged itiai the Initial 
Kcnndment would be lo (bn Eau African 
School or Ltbrarianihlp. In Makererc Uni- 
versity. Kampala. Uganda. Tho appoint 


mem. to curiinirnce at P>in u poiilbl* 

ihuuld nor mill y Im 

quail „ 

praellilrni librarian!. Experience ul 


nld he far a period of up lo 

• ihuuld oormilly be pr,.ic* 
ualUled grad ua tea with experience 


.. -- ..... jEtlll. 

research lij Nqw Zealand or the Suulb 

’ II. 

geography, geology. 

medicine, onan>ignpby The nppr .. 
mem. which rhobU be liken up In Sep- 
tember, 1972. or Mlihm six month! there- 
alter, ii fur mo yean, bul may be ex- 
tended fur a l bird year, and mini be held 
at a university or research 1111111011011 In 
New Zealand. The mlary will be the 


M (allowing mbiecu 01 
: antnrapuhuy. ciuiuiv, 
iy. ssuphnlct. . hlitaiv. 
urapEy The appoint- 


Snd Idaies 

lii.nallv qu 

as pracllring — -. 

leaehina will hr an addlil-jnal quallAcailun 


a POST nl 

STANT LlDRARlAN 

Salary wttbla the I Ibranani' tirade 
- (n *1.912 per annum! 


u wlll knnwledje of dciek-plna eoiinlrln 
The Untscrsliy Lecture ra' icale ai 
Sheffield rung [ram £1.491 to CI.4I7 pet 
annum Hinder review) with F.S.S U. pru- 


A Chartered Libiamn would rceriic a 
minimum safuiy ,d LI. 34) per annum 
Further details on request 

Applltaiiirfit (laiina aye. quillflniloni 
and expeiicnct, ii.ucther with the namci 
ur iu.,. rcfereti. ih»uld reach Ihe %nder- 
signrd n»i fatcr than nib March. 197 J. 

ALLEN T R KOBI-KrSUN. Clelk 
of the Council Cm: Rulldiog! Iluih- 
wcll. Leeds. Ybikiblre. l.Uft 0AD 


vhlun. and appulnuncnii ate made as a 
palm on ibe ieale ■cording 10 quaunea- 


■oaxlmiira for an AiltalU Profeasor ial 
u res cnl S9.7fi9N.il together with travel 
expense] fur the Fellow aod hi! depen- 
dent family, baggage alluaanca. equip- 
ment graof and travel all a I, In CO to do 

"lEBSBJr i g& must bo re cel see 
by the Rqy»r Society of New Zealand by 
31 May. 1*72, ifeouM be eaxde on Joimi 
abialnahle. with further ditilla of the 
BpnulninHnL from any of Ibefolluwlnfl J 
The Extfotlvg Eccrttarv. _Tno Rnyal 


ibnugb Ibe exact figure would be subject 
U> dls.ulltjTl. 

Further particulars from Hie Realslrmi 
The Ufllveriliy «f fihclTieM. Shrllleld S>0 
1TN b> whom appllrail'-ns 1.1 enplcli ladud- 
loa Hie names am) addresses of tbrci 
reiereca. xnuuid he sent bv ! j Maria |Q7] 
Qui-ie rtf. Kul/AL- 


_ ocIMy. 6 

don, 3WI 


jrlion Ilouaa Terrace. Lon- 

mintssloner. New Zealand 
New. Zealand Hinia 


Ip- 

I Tie Higb Commissi 

^rFNrVcIen^llc 011 ?^^^^ 

CSC. Africa Hmiie, Xlngsway. London 

WC1B ODD. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 



Comparative Religion 

The University invites applications for the Chair of 
Cnmpnralivu Religion which is vacant ns a coimmcnce 
of 1 tic death nf Frokssor S. G. F. Brandon. Applicants 
may have specialized in any branch of Comparative 
Religion hut ii is expected that the successful ciiiiditlaic 
will be able lo encourage work over n wide area of the 
subject. The salary will be within the die norntul 
profcssori:s) range with F.S.S.U. benefits. Applications 
lone copy suitable for photocopying), giving lull details 
of qualifications wild experience and ihe names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent to the 
Registrar, The University. Manchester, Ml 3 9PL, 
nnd received by him not later thun March Sl.st, 1972. 
Particulars of the appointment may be obtained on 
request la the Registrar. Quote ref. 20/72/TLS. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF REDBRIDGE 

Children’s and 
Schools’ Librarian 

(C2,472-E3,1B0) 

required tor Libraries Department. 

Applicants should be suitably qualified. 

Assistance with removal expanses. Stall housing 
may be available. 

Full particulars and application forms irom the 
Borough Librarian, Central Library, Oakfield Road, 
hlord, to whom applications should be returned 
by 18 m March 1972. (Ret. BL 15 TL) 


JUNIOR BOOKS LIMITED 
duybh 

APPI 1 C ATKINS are iuykm far, Ihs 

B UST -4 IIHYL'H nlib Junius floalu Lid.. 
lonarnioull* - . . ... 

ii.iv vi inch Ii a member of the 

flunn A Writ ' hi Group, H a mains 
siLppik-i ul ihlldreii'a books ia lltaiarlca 
ihioiialu-ui i Tic U K and Cnmnonwcatih 
Tin- puiluuo ionildfraMe K..pc If' 
ailiancrmrni ai Ii Ii anildoaiej iLal ihe 
iiiccMurm applicant will rake uses tw 
iispunviMIlv aa Chief Buyer ulUiln n 2 -J 

u'Sr pL'riud. 

The xiicrmfnl applicant b likely lo he 
htiMicn m« 'im r.f aae nnd lo have 
s pond kn-iultdgi' uf ClilWicn 1 1 V 1 li 
He; '111 ni.lv iiimnilv hr M B 

Children's Ijbrailan. a* a ChlldienB Cdl- 
(ul in riiNivhlnu nr In nlllcd llelili. 

In aildiiiui) in rscpxniliilUly. Iur buying, 
dn Hi's ifl ihe anplicani bio llkelv lo In 

siMUiy r. 


clnilc levpimslhlillV for pfodurtl'id ot 
cajaioynes and oilier »■-'** -I'frainia. 

TTie linn opeiaiex l"iih .j*™''"* tffi 

pnifli -sharing sclfmci and the iBIMV lof 
this piyun-in wiiT he Jeierniltert B<ctlU- 
mg m iht experience ,il lha successful 
appllcmi. . ,, . n 

Anphraai-ini in vonfliirnee in i H. J. n 
nuiin. Junior no->ks. lid., rails Hold. 
Gian: emduiti, S'lrltnxihlrc 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
DUNBARTON 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

Application* from Ctiarjeiotl and 
quahliod 

Librarians 

eie invited for tha lollowlno poets: 

1. Branch Librarian In the 
Alexandria area. 

2. Senior Assistant In the 
New Kilpatrick area. 

•Salary seals . . 

Chartered Librarians: Cl, Ma- 

li ,832. 

Qualified L Ibrariana — Trained 
Grade : Et.OOZ-11.443. 

Plsolnn according to age, quali- 
fications and experience. 
Applications, together with the 
names ot two peradna to v;hom 
raference may be made, should 
be gent to lho Director of Educa- 
tion.. - County Council Offices, 
Dumbarton, as aqon aa possible. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Appllcr. Ilona are invited Tor this 
poil In the Cent ia I Medical Lib- 
rary which it new vacant- Tha 

t enon appointed will ire third In 
he stall ot 18 In Oils Important 
modlcnl rcioirrli iltnniy. which 
has locornly onl&rnod Us accom- 
moitaiion and liopos lor a wholly 
new bill Id Ino In n lew yORfa. 
Duties are ihlelly In ralalogulnp 
and clsssllicaikon. wilh roms 1 eri- 
nilnlalrellvo and referonco woik, 
(The rs-clnia Ides lion ol the lib- 
rary. according lo Ure Nailonnl 
Library ol MaiUcho, la contom- 
plalad). Tha proannl stall are 

prsDPnda'anlfy women, but aopll- 

cailons Uoiri men whr be equally 
welcrmo lor this post. 

Salary scale E1.491-C2.727 
IbnO : C2.66S-C3.417 per Annum. 
ADplloslIona Irom madualoa wllh 

S r olo* slon a I quadllcallona In 
Ibrartanalilp aboiild be marfo In 
wrlljng aa anon na nosGbla lo Ths 
Librarian, Edinburgh University 
Library. Gsarga Bquara, Bdln- 
buralr, EHB sLJ. from whom 
further particulars are 'available. 
Please quolo reference 7CO0. 


SHROPSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

A LIBRARIAN 

needed by Telford New 
Town team for n^w 3hifnaJ 
Branch. 

Dalalla from the County 
Librarian, Shropshfra 
County Library, Column 
House, 7 London Road, 
Shrewsbury SY2/6NW. 


;• . :i 


.f 


Advertisements : 


Literary Supplemenl publishes Classified Advertisements 

ST 

SUMO II.*” 1 , P 4 

m. 


an ^ er the following headings : 


tments 

^RttarUuis' 

A University 
afloaai 

^l* r Appoinfmeote Vacanl 

A PPointmcnta Wanted 


Other Categories 

Books and Prints 
Literary 
Typing Services 
Personal : 

For Sale and Wanted 


Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 
Theatres & Exhibitions 


35p a line {minimum 70pK box number I5p 
.Display £5-50 p^r column inch 


Order Foriri 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Ratos : 35p per line (Min. 70p) Box Number ISp Extra. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


COPY. 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TO i Clnsairied Adrertlscmenl Dept., Tbe Times Ltferary 
Sopnleinenf, Print lux Hpuja -Square, London, EG4P4DE. Tel. 01-236 2000 ext 260. 
CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED— issinr nATtt/q 
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